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ROME 
rNDEll    THE    OLIGARCHS: 

A  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  202—133,  B.C. 
CHAPTER    I. 

ROME  AXD    THE  NORTHERX  FRONTIER   OF  ITALY. 

§  1.  The  Second  Punic  War. — §  2.  Characteristics  of  the  Period 
which  follows. — §  3.  The  Gauls  in  the  North  of  the  Peninsula. — 
§  4.  Commencement  of  the  Struggle  with  the  Gauls. — §  5.  Paci- 
fication of  the  Insubres. — §  0.  And  of  the  Boii. — §  7,  Subjection 
of  the  Istrians. — §  8.  The  Ligurians. — §  9.  History  of  the  War 
with  the  Ligurians. — §  10.  Events  in  Corsica  and  Sardinia. 

§.  1  The  deadly  struggle  known  as  the  Second  Punic  War 
lasted  for  seventeen  years,  and  when  the  battle  of  Zama 
(202  B.C.)  at  length  gave  Rome  the  victory,  it  left  her  and 
her  Empire  well-nigh  exhausted.  For  the  first  three  yeai'S 
of  Hannibal's  attack  no  Roman  army  had  been  able  to 
stand  against  him,  and  Fabius  Cunctator's  policy  of  defence 
was  seemingly  a  policy  of  despair.  Nevertheless,  the  half- 
hearted action  of  Philip  of  Macedon  and  the  political 
jealousies  of  the  Carthaginian  government  gave  time  for  it 
to  prove  its  value ;  Rome  showed  herself  still  unconquered 
and  still  retained  the  allegiance  of  most  of  the  Italian 
peoples,  while  Hannibal  waited  in  vain  for  the  reinforce- 
ments which  Avould  have  turned  the  scale  in  his  favour. 
When  at  last  his  brothei*  Hasdrubal  entered  Italy  and  it 
seemed  that  his  hopes  were  about  to  be  realised,  the 
disaster  at  the  Metaurus  ruined  all  (207  B.C.).  Thereafter 
Rome's  victory  was  but  a  question  of  time  :  in  five  years 
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more,  thanks  to  the  brilHant  energy  of  the  elder  Africaniis, 
the  war  was  ended  :  Hannibal  had  been  driven  back  to 
Africa  and  there  defeated  in  the  open  field,  Carthage  had 
bought  peace  on  the  Koman  terms,  and  her  richest  posses- 
sion, the  entire  peninsula  of  Spain,  had  been  added  to  the 
Roman  Empire. 

§  2.  The  conclusion  of  the  Second  Punic  War  marks  the 
close  of  one  period  of  Roman  history.  Thus  far  the  State 
has  advanced  through  long  internal  struggles  and  perilous 
wars  at  her  very  gates  to  concord  at  home  and  sovereignty 
abroad.  Henceforth  there  dates  a  period  of  decline.  The 
inevitable  march  of  events  led  her  from  one  conquest  to 
another,  and  compelled  her  to  assume  a  world-wide  mastery 
in  place  of  a  merely  Italian  supremacy,  and  the  growth  of 
her  powei-  rendered  no  longer  possible  the  old  democratic 
government  of  the  comitia.  The  Senate  took  into  its 
own  hands  the  entire  executive  administration,  and  for 
seventy  years  stands  as  an  unfettered  Oligarchy  ruling  the 
destinies  of  all  by  the  will  of  its  few  members — a  bad 
Oligarchy,  l)ecause  it  ruled  the  many  in  the  interest  of  the 
few.  Henceforth,  too,  arises  a  new  struggle  of  orders 
within  the  State,  not  the  struggle  of  patricians  against 
plebeians,  as  in  the  old  days,  but  the  deadlier  struggle  of 
the  rich  with  the  poor.  Henceforth,  finally,  commences 
that  altered  state  of  things  which  led  within  a  hundred  and 
sixty  yeai's  to  the  establishment  of  monarchy,  an  alteration 
of  which  cause  and  effect  alike  were  the  disappearance  of 
the  old  Inu'gess  middle-class,  the  lionest and  f iiigal  yeomanry 
whose  one  motive  in  life  was  duty  and  whoso  disappearance 
carried  with  it  tlie  old  style  of  life — that  Roman  vh'fns  et 
gravitas  whicii  ha<l  enal)UMl  the  State  to  overcome  alike  the 
Etruscans  and  the  Greeks  of  Pyrrhus  and  the  Carthaginians, 
and  those  stu})b()rn  Samnites  w^hose  rirttts  nud  (/rdv/fds  were 
scarcely  second  to  lier  own.  We  shall  liavt*  to  ti'jice  then 
the  decline  of  morals  and  religion  ;  the  tlecay  of  the  old 
rural  ]»o])ula(ion  an<l  the  substitution  of  slave-lalxDur  for 
free  toil  ;  tiio  growth  of  a  w(*altli  tiiat  enrieiied  l)iit  a  few  ; 
the  mono])oly  of  all  State  usufructs  l)y  these  few  ;  the  ever- 
widening  gulf  b(>tw<>(>n  thrsi^aiul  th(»  starving  ])opulaeo ;  the 
misgovurnment   which  uhvays  attends  upon  an   autocratic 
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oliirarcliy  whon  iiun-ality  decays ;  tlio  arrowing  spirit  of 
insnl)(>r(linati()n  wlierdn'  the  olignrclis'  monopoly  of  govern- 
ineiit  brought  about  its  own  ruin ;  the  establishment  of 
wai-  no  longer  as  a  necessity  of  defence,  but  as  a  means  of 
livcliliood  and  plunder  ;  the  decay  of  discipline  and  courage 
and  humanity  and  generalship  ; — in  a  word,  the  brief  course 
of  Tuiiversal  deterioration  whereby  Kome  grew  de-Romanised 
and  monarchy  became  her  only  salvation.  Of  all  of  which 
the  causes  lie  in  tliis,  the  so-called  First  Period  of  Foreign 
Conquest.^  The  monotony  of  seventy  years  of  ceaseless 
campaigning  will  be  conveniently  broken  by  the  following 
threefold  division  : — 

(i)  Those  wars  which  were  undertaken  for  the  security  of 
what  was  already  conquered  by  the  year  201  B.C. — that  is, 
wars  for  the  establishment  of  a  practicable  Italian  frontier 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  Eoman  influence  in  Spain. 

(ii)  Wars  whose  object  was  to  forestall  attacks  by  foreign 
powers  upon  Italy — wars  which  resulted  in  no  further 
extension  of  territory  to  Kome,  lasting  down  to  the  close  of 
the  third  Macedonian  War  (168  B.C.). 

(iii)  Wars  of  annexation,  of  which  the  only  aim  was  the 
extension  of  Roman  territory.  These  commence  with  the 
fourth  Macedonian  War  of  148  B.C. 

§  3.  Although  mistress  of  Italy  in  201  B.C.,  Rome  was  by 
no  means  rid  of  enemies  within  the  peninsula.  Already 
before  the  advent  of  Hannibal  she  had  been  engaged  in  the 
effort  to  drive  out  or  reduce  to  inactivity  the  Gallic  tribes 
which,  from  long  before  the  days  of  Brennus,  had  settled 
about  the  Padus  [Po)  and  now  reached  from  the  Alps  to 
the  district  about  the  rivers  Rubico  and  Aesis.  The  battle 
of  Telamon  (225  B.C.)  had  been  followed  by  the  settlement 
of  colonists  at  Placentia  [Piacenza)  dindi  Cremona  in  218  B.C., 
symbolical  of  the  submission  of  the  Boii  and  the  advance  of 
the  Roman  power  to  the  Padus  (Po)  ;  but  the  arrival  of 
Hannibal  in  the  very  same  year  had  interrupted  the  scheme, 
and  the  Gauls  had,  in  a  dilatory  way,  assisted  the  Cartha 
ginians.     The  whole  of  this  wide  region,  by  far  the  widest 

'  So  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  later  period  inauguiated  after  the  fall  of 
the  Gracchi  by  the  coiuiuest  of  Numidia,  and  continued  by  JSulla,  LucuUus,  and 
Pompeiua  in  Asia,  and  by  Caesar  in  Gaul. 
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plain  of  Italy  and  one  of  the  most  fertile,  was  still  Gallic  : 
it  was  to  the  Komans  of  that  clay  Gallia  j)cir  excellence. 

North  of  the  Paclus  the  Tnsubres  were  the  leading  tribe, 
reaching  from  the  foot  of  the  range  of  Mount  Rosa  to  the 
neighboui'hood  of  Cremona,  and  having  as  their  capital 
Mediolanium  (Milan).  Between  these  and  the  Yeneti  lay 
the  Cenomani,  about  Verona  and  Mantua  [Mantova)  and 
Lacus  Benacus  (Z.  Garcia).  To  the  west,  the  Taurini 
occupied  the  lowlands  between  the  Insubrlans  and  the 
Graian  Alps,  their  capital  being  the  town  which  was 
colonised  by  Bome  at  a  later  date  as  Augusta  Taurinorum 
(Turin).  The  Veneti  were  not  Gauls,  but  immigrants  of 
quite  different  race  who  came  from  the  dii-ection  of  Epirus. 
They  were  in  a  state  of  feud  with  the  Gallic  invaders  of  the 
west,  and  eager  for  alliance  with  Rome. 

South  of  the  Padus,  as  far  as  the  Apennines,  lay  the 
territories  of  the  Boii,  bordered  on  the  east  by  the  Lingones 
of  the  modern  Romagna,  on  the  west  by  the  Anamani 
(around  Placentia).  Both  Lingones  and  Anamani  were 
practically  dependent  upon  the  Boii,  while  the  Senones  of  the 
seaboard  of  Umbria,  from  the  Rubico  (Fiumicino)  to  the 
frontiers  of  Picenum  near  Ancona,  never  more  than  a  small 
tribe,  were  controlled  by  the  colonies  of  Ariminum  (Rimini), 
Pirmum  (Porto  Fernio),  and  Castruni  Novum  (at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sallnello)}  For  the  rest,  the  natural  boundary  of 
the  Apennines  was  tbe  only  barrier  between  the  Italians 
and  the  Celts. 

^  4.  In  the  nature  of  things  Rome  coidd  not  tolerate 
such  neighbours  in  a  state  of  independence,  for  they  com- 
manded the  whole  of  Italy  as  long  ms  they  held  the  passes 
of  the  Alps,  51  nd  Hannibal  had  shown  the  necessity  of 
closing  tliose  passes  more  securely.  Secondary  reasons  for 
destroying  once  and  for  all  the  indepmdtMico  of  Gallia 
Cisalpina  wore,  firstly,  the  desire  to  appropriate  the  fertile 
plain  of  the  Padus ;  secondly,  the  constant  dread  that  the 
Gauls  of  Italy  might  invite  across  the  Alps  further  bodies 
of  tluar  kinsmen  of  Transalpine  (raul.  liut,  above  all, 
Italy  must  liave  for  a  political  frontier  the  natural  barrier 

'  Ariiriiniitu  was  fuiiiulud  as  early  lui  'J08  B.C.;  Firnmin  ;unl  ('a.stniiu  Novum  in 
2i)4  B.C. 
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of  tlu' Al[)s.      It   must    he  niado  impossible  for  ;iiiy  foreign 
foe  to  invade  Iut  1)V  land. 

The  GmuIs,  especially  the  Boii,  were  fully  alive  to  the 
purport  of  tlie  two  colonies  recently  founded  at  their  expense, 
and  their  national  restlessness  was  aggravated  by  the 
presence  of  tliese  standing  symbols  of  defeat.  Nevertheless, 
they  remained  nK)stly  passive  while  Hannibal  was  in  Italy, 
losing  the  golden  opportunity  of  destroying  their  great  foe 
forthwith.  It  was  not  until  the  Second  Punic  War  was 
ended  that,  dreading  the  arrival  of  further  colonists,  con- 
scious of  aid  given  to  the  defeated  Carthaginians,  and  seeing 
perha})s  their  op})ortunity  in  Rome's  exhaustion,  the  Boii 
and  Insubres  rose  in  arms  (200  B.C.)  They  found  an  able 
leader  in  one  Hamilcar,  an  officer  left  in  Italy  by  Hannibal 
for  this  very  purpose  of  fanning  the  discontent  of  Gaul. 
The  two  colonies  were  the  tirst  objects  of  attack  :  Placentia 
(Piacenza)  was  stormed  and  sacked ;  the  victorious  Gauls 
set  themselves  to  besiege  Cremona,  receiving  further  rein- 
forcements from  the  Cenomani,  allies  of  doubtful  fidelity.^ 

§  5.  The  Senate,  though  taken  by  surprise,  was  able  to 
put  into  the  field  under  the  praetor  L.  Furius  an  army  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  rout  Hamilcar's  forces,  kill  that  general 
and  thirty-six  thousand  of  his  men,  and  so  relieve  Cremona. 
Leaving  the  Boii  for  the  present  alone,  the  legions  were 
directed  against  the  Transpadane  Gauls.  The  first  cam- 
paign (199  B.C.)  was  signalised  by  the  complete  defeat  of 
the  Romans  by  the  Insubres,  and  it  was  only  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  revolt  (197  B.C.)  that  the  consul  C.  Cornelius 
triumphed  over  the  combined  Insubres  and  Cenomani.  His 
colleague  Q.  Minucius  likewise  claimed  a  triumph  for  his 
successes  over  the  Boii  and  the  Liguiians  of  the  Etrurian 
Apennines  :  and  as  the  Senate  declined  to  allow  his  claim, 
he  amused  himself  with  a  triumphal  ceremony  on  his  own 
account  on  the  Alban  Mount  "  by  virtue  of  his  rights  as  con- 
sul, and  in  accord  with  frequent  and  illustrious  precedent."^ 
The  consul  Marcellus,  hurrying  to  complete  the  Transpadane 

'  Tlie  Cenomani  had  sided  with  the  Romans  in  the  Gallic  rising  of  226 — 222  B.C. 

-  Livy  xxxiii.  23.  So  again,  xlii.  21,  the  propraetor  C.  Cicereius  did  the  same 
for  a  petty  succet^s  in  ('or.sica  (172  B.C.) — "  iii  Monte  Albaiio,  quod  iam  in  morem 
venerat,  ut  sine  publiai  aucwritate  fieret,  triumphavit." 
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war,  lost  three  thousand  men  by  surprise  at  the  hands  of 
the  Boii,  but  redeemed  this  disgrace,  thanks  to  the  treachery 
of  the  Cenomani  wlio  turned  upon  their  late  allies,  by  a 
victory  near  Comum  {Co7no),  which  put  that  town  into  his 
hands  and  finally  ended  the  Insubrian  War  (196  B.C.). 
The  whole  of  Transpadane  Gaul  was  forthwith  organised 
as  a  free  state  under  the  protectoiate  of  Rome.  No 
colonies  were  founded  within  its  limits ;  the  Celts  were 
suffered  to  retain  their  national  constitution  and  division 
into  cantons  (pccgi) ;  no  tribute  was  imposed  upon  them, 
but  they  were  by  the  terms  of  peace  precluded  for  ever 
from  attaining  the  Roman  franchise — an  early  and  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  new  policy  of  exclusion.  The  old 
Celtic  character  had  indeed  been  thoroughly  enervated  by 
their  life  in  Italy.  Their  final  revolt  had  been  marked  by 
even  greater  incapacity  for  cohesion  and  foresight  than  was 
usual  with  their  race.  They  had  shown  no  unity  in  their 
action,  and  had  not  even  brought  to  their  aid  the  ever-ready 
forces  of  the  Transalpine  Gauls.  Having  neglected  their  kin, 
they  now  disowned  them,  and  henceforth  they  stood  pledged 
to  guard  the  passes  of  Northern  Italy  aliki'  against  friends 
of  their  own  and  enemies  of  Rome.  Within  a  century  they 
had  lost  all  traces  of  their  Gallic  origin. 

§  6.  The  Boii  were  still  in  arms.  In  the  year  which 
ended  the  Insubrian  War  (196  B.C.)  they  had  been  reduced 
to  a  sullen  submission  by  the  other  consul,  Furius  Purpureo, 
but  they  again  rose  in  195  B.C.,  when  they  were  defeated  by 
the  consul  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  came  within  an  ace  of 
cutting  oil'  a  consular  army  undei'  Tib.  Sempronius,  near 
Placentia  (194  B.C.).  Their  desperate  courage  comnumi- 
cated  itself  to  the  Ligurians,  their  neighbours  of  the  north- 
ern Ajjennines,  and  in  the  following  year  (193  B.c.)twenty- 
thonsaiid  of  that  people  assaulted  Pisa  and  Placentia,  and 
summoncid  the  Boii  to  yet  anotlier  t'H'oi  t.  So  alarmed  was 
the  Senate  at  this  seemingly  inextinguishable  struggle,  that 
it  declared  a  state  of  martial  law  and  onlen»d  out  mon*  tiian 
fifteen  thousand  men.  Even  thus  tlie  consul  Meruhi  iiad 
difliculty  in  routing  the  Boii  near  iNIutina.  For  two 
years  more  the  work  of  externnnation  draggt>d  on,  and 
then,  in  191  B.C.,  the  remnant  of  tl>e  nation  laid  down  their 
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arms  Ix'lorc  (lie  consul  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  and  submitted 
finally.  Unc-half  of  their  t(M-rit()i-v  was  at  onco  irivcn  up  to 
Iiome  ;  its  people  disappeared  silently  l)ut  wholly,  and  it  was 
said  that  those  Boii  who  gave  their  name  to  Bohemia  were 
the  fuijjitives  from  Cispadane  Gaul.  The  vacant  lands  were 
parcelled  out  to  colonists  settled  at  Felsina  (189  B.C.)  under 
the  new  name  of  Bononia  {Bolo(/na),  at  Mutina  {Modena) 
and  at  Parma  (both  in  183  B.C.)  ;  which  three  fortresses, 
together  with  Placentia  and  Cremona  (now  refounded,  190 
B.C.),  formed  the  outposts  against  the  Gauls  beyond  the 
Padus.  They  were  connected  by  a  new  sti-ategic  road,  the 
Via  Aemilia  (187  B.C.),  a  continuation  of  the  Via  Flaviinia 
beyond  Ariminum  [Rimini).  In  184  B.C.  colonies  were  also 
settled  at  Potentia  in  Picenum  and  at  Pisaurum  on  the  Via 
Flaminia,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Ariminum. 

§  7.  The  new  frontier  was  completed  towards  the  north- 
east by  the  foundation  of  Acpiileia  (Aguileia)  in  184  B.C.  at 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  blocking  the  narrow  plain  between 
the  Julian  Alps  and  the  sea.^  A  road  from  Bononia 
{Bologna)  through  Patavium  {Padua)  connected  it  with  the 
other  Boman  outposts,  and  henceforth  the  Senate  could  rest 
secure  fi'om  the  possibility  of  an  overland  invasion  f i-om  the 
east  such  as  Philip  had  designed  at  Hannibal's  suggestion. 

The  establishment  of  Aquileia  met  with  no  opposition 
from  the  Veneti,  who  had  submitted  together  with  the 
Cenomani  in  186  B.C.,  but  the  Istrians  were  less  tractable. 
They  were  a  nation  of  pirates,  a  branch  of  that  people 
which,  under  the  names  of  Liburnians  {Croatia)  and  Dal- 
matians, occupied  the  whole  of  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
as  far  as  Epirus, — the  narrow  but  indefinite  district  known  to 
the  Romans  as  Illyricum.  Istria  itself  is  the  small  peninsula 
still  so  called,  between  the  gulfs  of  Tergeste  {Trieste)  and 
Tarsatica  {Fiume).  The  chastisement  of  the  Illyrian  queen 
Teuta  (229  B.C.)  had  not  put  down  that  national  habit  of 
piracy  to  which,  as  much  as  to  the  threats  of  invasion  from 
Macedonia,  was  due  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  fleet 
in  the  Adriatic.  Beptated  complaints  of  injury  done  to  the 
colonists  and  traders  of  Aquileia  led  to  the  despatch  thither 
of  both  the  consuls  for  178  B.C.,  there  being  at  the  moment 

'  It  was  the  last  of  the  "  Colonies  with  Latin  Riglits."    See  p.  94. 
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no  other  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  nobles'  now  confirmed 
lust  for  war  and  its  distinctions.  The  Istrians  so  utterly 
defeated  these  forces  as  to  cause  some  consternation  at 
Eome.  The  defeated  consuls  resumed  operations  in  the 
spring  with  so  much  better  success  that  C.  Claudius,  to 
whom  as  consul  for  177  B.C.  the  province  of  Istria  had 
fallen,  feaiful  of  losing  his  opportunity  of  attaining  a 
tiiumph,  hurried  to  the  scene  without  even  staying  to  take 
the  auspices  and  ordered  his  predecessoi's  to  quit  the  pro- 
vince at  once.  The  latter,  supported  by  their  troops,  refused 
to  obey  the  orders  of  an  imperator  who  had  neglected  to  take 
the  auspices  :  Claudius  was  compelled  to  return  to  Rome 
and  perform  the  usual  ceremonies.  Again  entering  Istria, 
he  stormed  the  stronghold  of  Nesactium  (near  Difjnano)y 
and  concluded  the  war.  There  was  the  usual  wholesale 
slave-auction  and  looting,  whereby  the  consuls  could  report 
the  district  "  pacified  "  (177  B.C.). 

§  8.  Meantime  the  Senate  was  intermittently  occupied 
in  similarly  securing  the  north-western  frontier  of  Italy. 
Fi'om  Faesulae  (Fiesole)  westward  the  Apennines  skirt  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and,  i-unning  upwards  into  the 
ISIaritime  Alps,  form  the  labyrinth  of  heights  and  valleys 
known  to  us  as  the  Riviera.  Covered  with  forests,  and 
presenting  nothing  to  tempt  aggression  l)eyond  an  occasional 
l;adly-work(  d  gold-stream,  this  region  was  the  last  refuge 
of  tliose  Ligures  who  had  possibly  preceded  the  Celts  as  the 
dominant  {)eopl«'  of  western  and  southern  Europe.  Far 
inferior  in  pliysi(pie,  in  intelligence,  and  in  civilisation,  to 
tlie  Celtic  and  Italian  races,  they  remained  a  peculiar 
people  refusing  all  receptivity,  and  only  betraying  their 
existence  by  occasional  raids  upon  the  territories  of  ^lassilia, 
the  lowlands  of  Etruria,  and  the  valley  of  the  Po ;  but  they 
were  of  the  sanu^  character,  if  not  the  same  in  race,  as  those 
AlpiiK'  tiibes  which  occupied  the  passes  t'roin  Italy  into  Gaul, 
and  if  the  new  Italian  frontier  was  to  be  secured  it  was 
nec<^ssary  to  rrducc  the  Ligurians  to  a  state  ot"  permanent 
(|uiet.  '^riieir  inorc  (  astt^ly  tiil.es  interrupted  the  line  of  com- 
munication between  Ktruria  and  IMacentia  (/'mce?«.^a),  while 
thi'otighout  its  wh()l(»  (oursc  they  overlooked  the  coast- 
load  fioni  Central  Italy  to  Gaul   by  way  of  Genua  [(icnoa) 
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ji nd  Massilin  {Marseilles) — tlic  oiil\  practicable  land-route 
beyond  the  wostcrn  Alps.  Massilia,  since  an  early  date  an 
ally  of  lionic.  ij^ave  a  srcure  port  for  the  sea-route  to  Gaul; 
but  to  establisli  and  control  the  land-route  also  was  a  prime 
necessity  if  a  second  Hannibalic  invasion  was  to  l)e  made 
impossible. 

§  9.  It  has  been  said  that  20,000  Ligurians  attacked 
Pisa  and  Placentia  in  193  B.C.  :  both  places  were  relieved 
in  time,  but  the  attack  was  the  commencement  of  a  war 
which  lasted  on  and  off  for  thirty  years.  Incapable  com- 
manders suffered  themselves  to  be  surprised  again  and 
again  in  the  recesses  of  the  Ligurian  mountains,  and  so 
many  w^ere  their  reverses  that  it  became  difficult  at  times 
to  induce  the  legions  to  face  these  half-armed  foes.^  The 
foundation  of  the  colony  of  Luna  [Carrara)  in  177  B.C. 
(in  lands  won  from  the  Apuani  Ligures,  whom  the  Senate 
caused  to  be  deported  to  the  number  of  40,000  of  all  ages 
and  sexes,  to  the  desolated  neighbourhood  of  Beneventum), 
and  the  construction  thereto  of  the  Via  Aurelia,  marked 
the  final  conquest  of  the  Eastern  Ligurians,  and  it  soon 
rose  to  prospeiity  as  the  usual  port  for  the  sea-trade  with 
Massilia,  Gaul,  and  Spain.  At  a  somewhat  earlier  date 
Latin  colonies  were  established  at  Pisa,  180  B.C.,  and  Luca 
[Lucca). 

The  supposed  conquest  was  not  yet  complete,  for  in  the 
same  year  as  the  foundation  of  Luna  (177  B.C.)  the  Ligurians 
captured  the  new  colonia  of  Mutina  iMoclena)  and  ravaged 
the  lands  of  Luna  and  Pisa.  The  rising  was  soon  punished, 
and  Liguria  was  entrusted  to  the  ruthless  mercies  of  con- 
sular armies  for  three  years  more.  In  the  fifth  year 
(173  B.C.)  the  consul  M.  Popilius  received  it  as  his  pro\'ince, 
and  his  conduct  is  worth  recording  as  a  striking  instance  of 
oligarchic  procedure.  Finding  none  of  the  hostile  tribes  in 
arms,  he  made  an  unprovoked  attack  upon  the  Statiellates 
Ligures,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Acqui  north  of  Genua 
{Genoa),  who  had  hitherto  remained  tjuiet.     He  slew  half 

'  Thus  the  Saltu»  Marcius  obtained  its  name  from  the  defeat  of  the  consul 
Q.  !Marciu3  Philippus  with  the  loss  of  4000  men  and  3  legionary  stjindards,  18G  B.C. 
In  181  B.C.  Aeniilius  Pauhis,  the  conqueror  of  Pvdna,  vas  surrounded  by  Ligurians, 
and  only  extricjited  his  forces  by  a  desperate  sally,  which  luckily  for  him  proved 
successful. 
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the  tribe,  and  sold  the  rest  as  slaves.  A  tribune  denounced 
such  a  flagiant  act  of  injustice,  and  procured  a  senatorial 
decree  that  the  consul  should  restore  alike  the  people  and 
their  goods  before  quitting  his  province.  Popilius  i-eplied 
by  hurrying  to  Rome,  denouncing  the  Senate  to  their  face 
in  the  Curia,  and  demanding  both  the  erasure  of  their 
recent  vote  and  the  declaration  of  a  public  thanksgiving  ^ 
for  his  successes.  The  Senate  refused  his  demands :  he 
must  remain  in  Liguria  as  proconsul  until  he  had  restored 
the  Statiellates.  Thereupon  one  of  the  new  consuls  (172  B.C.), 
a  brother  of  the  culprit,  announced  his  intention  of  vetoing 
any  senatorial  decree  affecting  his  brothei-'s  dignity.  There 
followed  a  complete  governmental  deadlock  :  the  Senate 
ordered  both  of  the  new  consuls  to  pioceed  to  Liguria 
instead  of  to  Macedonia,  the  special  and  lucrative  province 
which  they  desired,'-  unless  they  would  remove  their  veto  ; 
the  consuls  retorted  by  declining  to  initiate  any  public 
business.  Presently  came  despatches  from  the  proconsul 
Popilius  announcing  that  he  had  defeated  and  killed  sixteen 
thousand  more  of  the  outraged  Statiellates,  with  the  effect 
of  rousing  anew  the  remaining  Ligurian  tribes.  Still  the 
consuls  refused  to  act,  and  it  was  not  luitil  threatened  with 
imprisonment  by  the  Tribunes  that  they  suffered  the  latter 
officers  to  move  and  cany  a  bill  in  the  comitia  demanding 
the  appointment  of  a  c-ommissioner  to  try  jM.  Popilius. 
Popilius  declined  to  present  hinjself  at  Rome  until  a  second 
bill  was  passed  threatening  him  with  condemnation  by 
default.  Th('reuj)on  he  returned  :  and  this  disgraceful 
aflfair  ended  in  an  equally  disgraceful  fashion  by  the 
connivance  of  the  comniission<'r  who  conducted  the  case  for 
the  prosecution.  He  postponed  thr  hearing  of  the  defence 
until  the  day  upon  which  he  should,  as  praetor,  resign 
office,  being  aware  that  he  would  at  that  date  cease  to  have 
any  jurisdiction. 

When  the  commanders  were  such  men  as  Popilius,  it  was 
small   wonder  thnt   tlu'   fjigurians  gave  troul)h».     The  war 

'  Supplicatin.     For  UiiKHtm-y  Ht-ti  Liv.v  xlii.  7,  S,  10,  'Jl. 

'  It  wiiM  H  fiiNoiiritii  Motiiitoi  III!  oiiKinu  tIniH  tu  rolcgiitu  iiiti'iictjililo  coiikiiIh  to 
Hoiiiu  (liiiiKcroiiH  Hiid  uiiprotitnhio  pioviiicu.  Liguria  wuh  the  Nubjoct  of  8iinihir 
quurruJH  in  is"  ii.c.  (Livy  xxxviii.  -IJ;. 
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lingt'ivd  on  until  I*)")  h.c,  when  the  su[)pressi()n  of  n  com- 
bined revolt  of  the  western  Ligures  and  the  adjjicent  Alpine 
tribes  put  an  end  to  the  dishonourable  sto)-v.  The  desii-ed 
coast-road  was  thrown  o[)en,  Konian  proprietors  inlierited 
the  scarce-remunerative  gold-washings,  and  the  Italian 
frontier  was  completed. 

§  10.  During  the  years  of  the  Ligurian  Wars  there  was 
constant  trouble  also  in  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  whose  native 
peoples  were  of  a  kindred  race  to  the  Ligurians.  Ceded  to 
Rome  by  Carthage  in  238  B.C.,  and  united  as  one  province 
under  the  administration  of  a  praetor  (231  B.C.),  the  islands 
had  little  to  offer,  and  the  sole  reason  for  annexing  them 
was  originally  the  necessity  of  ousting  the  Carthaginians. 
The  ambition  of  would-be  commanders  furnished  a  new 
reason,  and  it  had  to  be  satisfied  by  constant  assaults  and 
massacres.  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus  put  an  end  to  the 
struggles  of  the  Sai-dinians  by  the  slaughter  and  enslave- 
ment of  80,000  of  them  (179 — 177  B.C.),  whenceafter  Sardi 
Venales,  "  Sardinians  for  sale,"  was  a  proverb  for  anything 
which  was  a  drug  in  the  market.  No  further  rising  oc- 
curred for  more  than  fifty  years  (126  B.C.).  Corsica  resisted 
longer,  but  in  173  B.C.  it  was  "pacified"  by  C.  Cicereius,^ 
and  laid  under  a  tribute  of  200,000  pounds  of  wax — almost 
the  sole  product  of  the  island.  Cicereius  also  slew  or  took 
prisoners  the  usual  multitude  of  natives.  It  had  become 
the  rule  to  measure  the  value  of  a  victory  by  flesh  and  blood. 

'  See  the  note  on  p.  5. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE  SPANISH  WAItS. 

§  1.  Commercial  Value  of  Spain.— §  2.  The  Native  Tribes.— §  3.  The 
Settlement  of  197  B.C.— §  4.  The  Campaign  of  Cato. — §  5.  History 
of  the  War  from  195 — 179  B.C. — §  6.  The  Measures  of  Gracchus. 

§  1.  The  primary  clause  in  the  peace  (201  B.C.)  dictated 
to  Carthage  transfeired  to  her  conquerors  the  possessions 
of  Carthage  in  Spain  and  the  Balearic  Isles.  Rome  had 
wrung  from  her  enemy  the  richest  mineral -producing 
country  in  the  world,  one  of  its  most  fertile  cro})lands,  and 
the  centre  of  the  world's  trade  in  wool.  Hei-  troops  had, 
tlnough  some  eighteen  years  of  varied  service,  become  well 
acquainted  with  its  natural  features  and  the  character 
of  its  inhabitants.  Her  merchants,  following  in  the  wake 
of  her  armies,  had  learnt  its  commercial  value.  The  Greek 
or  semi-Greek  ports  of  the  east  coast  reciprocated  the  feelings 
of  the  Roman  traders,  and  moreover  looked  to  Rome  for 
that  protection  from  molestation  by  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
interior  whicli  had  thus  far  been  atlbrded  to  them  by 
Carthaginian  efforts.  It  was  now  for  the  Senate  to  choose 
Avhether  they  should  annex  the  Spains,  or  should  rather 
leave  them  ind(ipondent,  merely  protecting  tliem  from  re- 
newed Carthaginian  int(3rference.  Had  no  political  or 
Ktrati'gic  nuxsons  weighed  with  them,  the  commercial  interest 
was  too  strong  in  the  Senate  to  allow  of  their  relinqui.shing 
so  rich  a  coiKpie.st.  For  the  present,  however,  as  if  un- 
decided, they  were  content  to  send  yearly  olHccrs  to  take 
over  the  command  of  the  veterans  still  unrecalKd,  but  no 
steps  were  tjiken  towards  the  establishment  of  a  province. 
Rome  was,  as  yet,  half  afraid  of  asserting  an  Empire  beyond 
the  sea. 
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§  2.  The  Spanisli  rcninsula  (Ilispania)  was  divided 
amoni?  many  p(H)pk's.  Tlic  wikl  inoiintaiii  rofjion,  which 
occupies  tlie  north-west  angle  from  tlie  foot  of  the  Pyrenees 
to  the  river  Minius  [Mmho)  was  peopled  by  wholly  savage 
tribes  of  indomitable  courage  and  unapproachable  inde- 
pendence— Gallaeci  in  the  west  (Gallicia),  Astures  next  to 
these  (in  A stitrias  find  Leon),  Y aHcones  (JJasques)  in  Vascoiiia 
and  Xavarre  and  on  the  adjacent  coast ;  and  between  the 
two  latter  tribes  lay  a  narrow  strip  of  coast  and  mountain 
occupied  by  theCantabri  (in  parts  of  A sturias  di,ndi  Vasconia). 
These  w^ere  the  true  Iberians,  a  population  related  to  the 
Ligurians  and  belonging  to  the  old  Ivernian  stock  of  which 
the  Basques  are  possibly  the  only  remnant.  Scarcely  less 
warlike  and  uncompromising  were  the  Lusitani  of  modern 
Portugal  and  Kstremadura,  and  the  Celtiberi  of  Old  and 
New  Castile.  The  latter  people,  a  half-breed  race  sprung 
from  invading  Celts  who  had  intermarried  with  the  ab- 
original Iberians,  gave  to  the  central  mountain-region  be- 
tween the  Sierra  Morerui  and  the  Cantahrian  Mounts  their 
own  name  of  Celtiberia.  South  and  east  of  them  lay  the 
late  Carthaginian  territories  [Andalusia,  Granada,  Mitrcia, 
and  Valencia),  and  these  again  bordered  upon  the  plain  of  the 
Iberus  {?Jhro)  and  the  north-eastern  region  [Catalonia  and 
Arragon),  inhabited  by  various  tribes  whose  native  savagery 
and  courage  had  disappejired  before  the  superior  civilisations 
of  Carthage  and  the  numerous  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast.. 
Chief  of  these  were  Emporiae  {Amjnirias)  and  Saguntum 
(Micrviedro) ;  but  there  were  large  numbers  of  Greeks  in  the 
great  Punic  marts  of  Valentia  ( Valencia),  Tarraco  (Tarra- 
gona), Carthago  Nova  (Cartagena),  and  Gades  (Cadiz).  Upon 
the  peoples  of  these  lowlands  the  Lusitani  and  Celtiberi 
made  ceaseless  forays  :  they  were  professional  cattle-lifters, 
with  no  other  means  of  subsistence.  They  despised  agricul- 
ture, and  they  could  not  live  in  the  lowland  atmospliere, 
bub  they  would  fight  to  the  last  for  their  own  hill-fastnesses, 
although  they  possessed  scarcely  a  settlement  w^orthy  of 
the  name  of  town.  Even  the  comparatively  civilised  low- 
landers,  such  as  the  Turdetani  about  the  mouths  of  the  Anas 
(Guadiana,  and  Baetis  (Gv.adalquiver),  and  the  Editani 
of  Valencia,  still  prized  their  independence :  they  had  sub- 
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mitted  to  Carthage,  but  they  had  paid  no  tribute.  Of  the 
Celtiberi,  the  chief  tribes  were  the  Vaceaei  north  of  the  Sieii'a 
Guadaranaj  the  Oretani  of  La  Mancha^  and  the  Carpetani  in 
the  middle  district ;  but  though  two  or  more  tribes  frequently 
com})ined  for  a  time,  there  was  no  bond  of  union  beyond  that 
of  the  moment.  The  hand  of  each  was  against  every  other, 
and  to  this  they  owed  their  conquest — a  conquest  which  was 
not  completed  within  a  century  and  a  half.^ 

§  3.  For  four  years  the  Senate  remained  undecided  how 
to  deal  with  Spain.  Officers  went  out  year  by  year,  finding 
plenty  to  do  in  coercing  the  forays  of  the  mountain  tribes, 
but  it  was  only  in  197  B.C.  that  a  definite  course  was  taken. 
In  the  previous  year  two  commanders  had  paid  into  the 
treasury,  as  proceeds  of  their  successes,  more  than  1500 
pounds  weight  of  gold,  35,000  pounds  weight  of  silver,  and 
the  same  amount  of  coined  denarii.  The  desire  for  booty 
was  irresistible,  if  policy  was  lost  sight  of.  In  197  B.C.  were 
created  six  praetors,'^  two  of  whom  were  ordered  to  proceed 
to  Spain  with  commission  to  lay  down  the  boundaries  of 
two  provinces  there.  They  were  also  to  take  with  them 
8000  infantry  and  400  horse  apiece,  to  relieve  the  veteran 
troops  on  service  there. 

To  one  of  these,  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  was  allotted  the 
nearer  portion  of  the  Roman  occupation,  what  was  henceforth 
to  be  known  as  ilispania  Citerior  :  to  the  other  fell  the 
western  portion,  Hispania  Ulterior.  The  two  provinces 
met  at  a  point  a  little  west  of  Carthago  Nova  {Cartagetia) ; 
and  whilt'  their  seaward  limit  was  determined  by  nature, 
their  extension  towards  the  interior  rested  with  the  praetors. 
The  pra(^tor  of  Furtlier  Spain  liad  to  win  his  province  at  the 
exp<'nso  of  the  Lusitani  ;  Tu(Htanus  l»ad  to  wrest  Nearer 
Spain  from  the  Celtiberi.^ 

§  4.  The  n«'ws  that  ilieir  land  was  to  be  pei  inancntly 
occupied  causrd  an  immediate  rising  of  the  Spanish  tribes. 
The  nt^w  levies,  non(>  of  them  Koman  h^gionaries,  wen»  no 

'  Hi»ain  wnnjlnalli/  luicifled  by  M.  VipHjiniiiH  ABiiiijMi,  tho  uiiiiiator  of  AugUBtus, 
in  1{>  H.c,  hy  tilt'  (l«!iM)rtatii)ii  of  tho  AHtmos  and  Cnntnbii  to  the  low  lands, 

•  Hiiiiitoforo  tho  nuiiibur  had  bot'ii  four— tho  prmtor  i'lhoni's,  pnntor  pereffrinuM, 
and  I'lif  t'aili  fur  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 

^  Uunjiiiiy,  Ilispania  rittnior  ^  Andalimia ;  Hisi>anin  Citorior  «^  Valoncia,  wjih 
])arttt  of  Oatulouiu  and  i-f  Aiiai^on. 
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match  ior  tlir  natives,  and  'rudilaims  was  defeated  and 
kdled.  In  1 '.)(')  m.c.  eaine  two  new  |)rji('tors,  witli  a  force  of 
two  Roman  legions,  80UU  allies,  ami  GOO  horse.  They 
made  no  progress  in  checking  tlie  revolt,  and  in  195  B.C. 
matters  were  so  had  that  M.  Poi-cius  Cato,  consul  for  the 
year,  was  despatched  to  Spain  with  an  additional  force  of 
two  legions,  as  many  allies,  and  a  fleet  of  twenty-five  sail. 
He  proved  himself  worthy  of  his  reputation.  He  would 
''  make  the  war  support  itself,"^  he  said,  although  on  his 
landing  at  Emporia e  (Anijntrias)  he  found  scarce  half  a 
dozen  positions  still  in  the  holding  of  the  Romans  :  he  gave 
battle  to  the  Si)aniards  near  that  port,  and  left  a  great 
numlier  of  them  dead  upon  the  field  of  his  victory.  The 
wdiole  province  thereupon  professed  submission.  Cato 
returned  to  Ampurias,  and  the  revolt  broke  out  at  once 
anew.  Thereupon  he  sent  simultaneous  orders  to  four 
hundred  of  the  Spanish  towns  to  disarm  on  that  very  day, 
und«>r  penalty  of  Roman  vengeance.  The  stratagem  suc- 
ceeded :  none  knew  but  that  they  alone  were  marked  out 
for  destruction,  and  all  obeyed  the  summons.  He  then 
attacked  and  reduced  the  tribes  of  the  extreme  north-east 
angle  of  Spain.  By  the  close  of  the  year  Cato  could  lay 
down  his  consulate  and  leave  Hither  Spain  in  peace,  while  in 
Further  Spain  Q.  Manlius  gained  some  small  successes  over 
an  army  of  10,000  mercenary  Celtiberians  in  the  service  of  the 
unwarlike  Turdetani  of  the  south-west.  An  annual  tribute 
was  fixed,  mainly  from  the  mines  of  iron  and  silver ;  and  so 
peaceful  did  the  country  seem,  that  the  Roman  army  was 
disbanded.  Cato  triumphed  on  his  return  to  Rome,  and 
his  trophies  included  upwards  of  50,000  pounds  weight  of 
silver,  coined  or  uncoined,  and  1500  pounds  of  gold. 

§  5.  At  the  very  moment  of  Cato's  triumph  his  successors 
were  again  struggling  with  a  rising  of  the  whole  peninsula. 
Half  an  army  was  destroyed  in  Hither  Spain ;  the  consul 
Scipio  Africanus  was  more  successful  in  Fiu^ther  Spain, 
taking  four  hundred  towns  so  called,  and  in  the  second  year  '^ 

'  Bellv.m  se  ipnuni  alet  (Livy  xxxiv,  9). 

"  It  was  the  rule  for  praetors  to  be  appointed  for  the  two  Spains  in  every  second 
year,  remaining  each  as  propraetoi's  until  relieved  (by  the  Lex  Babio,) — often  for 
close  upon  three  years,  if  their  successors  were  at  all  disinclined  for  the  severe 
Spanish  service,  and  therefore  slow  in  arriving  in  their  provinces. 
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of  his  command  (193  B.C.),  gaining  a  great  victory  at  Ilipa, 
south  of  Hispalis  {Seville).  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  took  over 
the  command  from  Scipio  in  192  B.C.,  and  pushing  at  once 
into  the  heart  of  Celtiberia  and  the  mountains  of  Toletum, 
overthrew  the  combined  forces  of  the  Vaccaei,  Vettones, 
and  Celtiberi.  In  the  next  year  he  crushed  the  Oretani,  took 
Toletum  {Toledo),  and  subdued  for  the  moment  all  the 
country  as  far  as  the  Tagus.  His  colleague  of  the  Hither 
province,  C.  Flaminius,  was  compelled  to  raise  what  troops 
he  could  {tumultuarii)  to  replace  the  veterans  carried  home 
by  Cato,  enlisting  volunteers  even  from  Sicily  and  from  the 
veterans  of  the  gi-eat  Scipio's  army  now  scattered  about 
Africa.  Nevertheless  his  command  was  a  distinct  success  : 
the  province  had  peace  for  three  years  (192 — 190  B.C.).  On 
the  other  hand  the  Bastetani  (in  Murcia)  defeated  the 
gi-eat  Aemilius  Paulus  with  the  loss  of  6000  legionaries 
in  190  B.C. — a  loss  which  Paulus  redeemed  in  the  next 
campaign  by  the  slaughter  of  18,000  Lusitanians. 

►So  the  struggle  dragged  on  :  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
reliable  pacification  of  the  natives,  and  there  was  no  end  to 
the  thousands  who  revolted  only  to  be  massacred  or  enslaved. 
Triumphs  and  ovations  brought  prochgious  sums  into  the 
treasury,  but  they  had  no  other  result.  The  propraetor 
0.  Atinius  was  killed  before  Asta  in  Further  Spain  in 
187  B.C. — a  year  in  which  the  whole  mass  of  the  Lusitani 
and  Celtiberi  were  again  in  arms ;  and  the  armies  of 
C.  Calpurnius  Piso  and  L.  Quinctius  Crispinus  only  avenged 
his  di'ath  by  a  ))rilliant  and  effective  victory  on  the  Tagus 
(185  B.C.)  after  suffering  a  great  reverse  between  Hippo 
and  Toletum  {Toledo).  Thirty  thousand  Spaniards  fell  in 
the  battle,  and  for  three  years  tlie  country  had  something 
like  peace.  In  181  B.C.  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  propraetor  of 
Hispania  ('it(M'ior,  defeated  the  largtst  Spanish  force  yet 
put  into  tlu^  field,  near  Aebura  in  tlieCarpetauian  territory 
(New  Castile),  and  slew  17,000  more  in  the  Saltus  IVlaidianus 
{Old  Castile)  ;  and  th(S(i  victories  wort^  followivl  by  the  tem- 
porary submission  of  the  hitlierto  iudoiiiitabli*  Celtiberians. 
Whereupon  the  legions  declined  furthrr  st'rvice,  and  declared 
that,  if  tiiey  did  not  receive  the  discliaige  which  t  hev  had  long 
ago  earned,  they  would  betake  themselves  home  unbidilen. 
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§  6.  However,  the  Romans  luul  now  i)iish('(l  Uieir  way 
into  the  very  heart  of  Celtil)eria,  and  their  stubborn  per- 
sistence had  its  eflect.  The  propraetors  of  179  B.C.  were 
L.  Postumiiis  and  Til)erius  Sempronius  Gracchus.  While  the 
memory  of  Fulvius'  victories  was  still  green  the  new  com- 
manders pushed  up  the  country.  Postumius  twice  routed 
the  Vaccaei,  while  Gracchus  took  town  after  town  of  the 
Celtiberi  and  Carpetani,  and  sealed  his  successes  by  a  victory 
at  Mons  Chaunus. 

He  was  more  than  a  good  general :  he  was  a  statesman, 
and  the  peace  which  he  established  endured  for  five-and- 
twenty  years.  His  method  was  simple  :  the  natives  would 
fight  at  all  costs,  so  he  induced  them  to  serve  in  the  Koman 
ranks ;  they  had  no  towns,  and  therefore  nothing  to  lose  in 
the  event  of  defeat,  so  he  gradually  led  them  to  adopt  civic 
life.  His  justice  in  making  and  observing  treaties  with 
those  who  submitted  had  the  desired  effect,  and  when  he 
left  the  province,  in  178  B.C.,  he  had  achieved  what  Koman 
generals  had  been  fighting  for  for  twenty  years.  The 
two  provinces  were  at  last  a  reality,  paying  a  fixed 
stijyendium  annually,  and  moreover  furnishing  to  their  con- 
querors a  large  and  increasing  force  of  fearless  troops.  A 
few  cities,  mainly  on  the  coast,  such  as  Gades  [Cadiz) 
and  Tarraco  {Tarragona),  became  free  and  independent 
allies ;  and  if  it  ct)St  much  to  conquer  and  to  keep  the 
Spains,  yet  they  furnished  enormous  mineral  wealth  and  the 
richest  commercial  produce,  they  formed  a  valuable  school 
for  the  training  of  the  legionaries  and  a  seminary  for  new 
enlistments,  and  they  could  never  again  fall  as  of  old  under 
the  terrible  hand  of  a  Hannibal. 


R.  202—133. 


CHAPTEE   III. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  EAST  IN  200  B.C. 

§  1.  The  Empire  of  Alexander.— §  2.  The  Diadochi.— §  3.  The  Gauls 
in  Asia. — §  4.  Asia. — §  5.  Perg-amus. — §  6.  Bithynia. — §  7.  Pontns. 
— §  8.  Rhodes. — §  9.  The  Achaean  League. — §  10.  Ttie  Aetolian 
League.  ~§  11.  Macedonia. — §  12.  Egypt. 

§  1.  In  323  B.C.  died  Alexander  the  Great.  By  birth  heir 
only  to  the  throne  of  Macedon  and  her  precarious  hegemony 
in  European  Greece,  he  had  in  the  course  of  his  brief  reign 
overthrown  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  East  which  were 
recognised  as  anything  more  than  barbaric,  and  had  united 
in  his  one  grasp  the  lands  from  Elis  to  the  Indus,  from  the 
Euxine  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  Still  more,  he  had 
carried  with  him  the  civilisation  of  Hellas ;  and  though 
after  his  death  his  conquests  fell  at  once  asunder,  and 
continued  for  ever  more  or  less  segregated,  yet  the  moral 
effects  of  his  victories  went  far  to  make  one  people  of  all 
that  had  felt  his  power.  From  this  date  the  Hellenic 
tongue  and  Hellenic  ways  of  living  and  thinking  ruled  over 
the  Orient  of  the  jVIoditerranean  peoples. 

Alexander's  half-brother  Philip  Arrhidaeus,  a  youth  of 
weak  intellect,  was  declared  king  under  a  guardian,  while 
the  provinces  of  the  empire  were  ])artition('d  amongst 
Alexander's  chief  ollicers.  Amongst  tliese  were  Ptolemy  of 
Egypt,  Antigonus  of  Gi-eater  Phrygia,  Laomedon  of  Syi'ia, 
Lysimachus  of  Thrace,  Eunienes  of  Cappadocia  and  l*aph- 
lagonia.  Macedonia  and  Greece  went  to  Crati'rus  and 
Antipator,  of  whom  the  former  was  the  guardian  of  the 
yoimg  king,  wliih^  the  latter  was  commander-in-chief  in 
in  ijurope.     Perdiccas  enjoyed  a  sort  of  control  over  the  rest 
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by  virtiio  of  l\is  diiliarcliy  or  cominand  of  tl»o  lioisc-guards. 
The  sjitrapit's  of  i\w  remote  cast  remained  viiidei-  their 
several  dependent  native  princes. 

§  2.  The  rival  rulers  of  the  more  western  nations 
quarrelled  at  once  and  continually,  until  in  311  u.C.  a 
fresh  partition  was  agreed  upon :  Macedonia  was  given  to 
Cassander,  son  of  Antipater;  Antigonus,  whose  power  had 
been  steadily  growing  since  the  first  partition  of  provinces, 
received  the  whole  of  Asia ;  ^  Ptolemy  and  Lysimachus 
retained  their  respective  kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  Thrace; 
Babylon  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Seleucus.  These  heirs  of 
Alexander,  and  their  successors,  are  commonly  known  as 
the  Diadochi. 

Still  the  quarrel  went  on.  The  kingdom  of  Egypt  alone 
retained  its  royal  house,  the  Ptolemies,  in  unbroken 
sequence,^  albeit  constantly  at  war  with  their  powerful 
neighbours  in  Asia  for  the  possession  of  the  regions  known 
as  Palestine  and  Coele-Syi^ia.  In  301  B.C.  Antigonus  was 
slain  at  Ipsus  in  Phrygia  by  a  coalition  of  Seleucus, 
Lysimachus,  and  Ptolemy,  who  forthwith  partitioned 
amongst  themselves  the  empire  of  Asia.  The  bulk  of  it 
fell  to  Seleucus.  Antigonus'  son  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
expelled  the  sons  of  Cassander  from  Macedonia,  and  there 
his  descendants  reigned  until  the  days  when  the  Mace- 
donian empire  finally  fell  before  the  Romans,  albeit  for  a 
few  years  (287 — 277)  the  attacks  of  Pyrrhus  king  of 
Epirus,  Lysimachus,  and  Seleucus,  interrupted  the  Antigonid 
riile.2  That  line  was  restored  by  Demetrius'  son  Gonatas 
in  277  B.C.,  and  from  him  the  third  king  in  succession  was 
that  Philip  V.  whose  alliance  with  Hannibal  led  to  the 
first  interference  of  Rome  in  Grecian  afi:airs  (215  B.C.). 

'  See  below,  §  4.  for  the  limits  of  "  Asia." 

=■  The  names  are :  (1)  Ptolemy  Soter  (son  of  Lag\is),  323  ;  (2)  Philadelphus,  285 ; 

(3)  Euergetes,  247  ;  (4)  Philopator,  222  ;  (5)  Epiphanes,  205  ;  (6)  Philouietor,  181 ; 
(7)  Euergetes  II.  (surnamed  the  Fat),  14(j-117.    Egypt  became  a  Roman  province  in 

31  B.C. 

■^  The  names  are  :  (1)  Antipater,  323  ;  (2)  Polysperchon,  319  ;  (3)  Cassander,  310 ; 

(4)  Philip  IV.  (son  of  Cassander),  297  ;  (5)  Succession  disputed  by  Antipater  and 
Alexander  (brothers  of  Philip  IV.),  295  ;  (d)  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  294  ;  (7)  Pyrrhus 
(Kintc  of  Epirus),  287  ;  (8)  Lysimachus  (King  of  Thrace),  286  ;  (9)  Seleucus  (King 
of  Syiia),  281  ;  (10)  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  280  ;  then  anarchy,  280-277  ;  (11)  Antigonus 
Gonatiis  (son  of  Demetrius  Pt)liorcetes),  277  ;  expelled  by  Pyrrhiis,  274-272  ;  (12) 
Demetrius  II.,  239  ;  (13)  Antigonus  Doson,  229;  (14)  Philip  V.,  220  ;  (15)  Perseiis, 
179-168. 
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§.  3.  Meantime  the  Syrian  empire  under  the  Seleucidae,^ 
far  too  large  and  heterogeneous  to  be  held  together  by  any 
but  the  strongest  will,  soon  split  up  into  a  number  of  states 
more  or  less  independent  of  the  central  power  and  of  each 
other — Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  Pergamus,  Galatia, 
Armenia,  and  the  maritime  confederacy  of  Greek  towns  and 
islands  of  the  Asiatic  coast  under  the  headship  of  Rhodes. 
This  disruption  was  hastened  by  the  extraordinary  events 
of  280  B.C.,  when,  amidst  the  quarrels  of  the  Diadochi, 
there  descended  upon  European  Greece  a  host  of  Gauls, 
kinsmen  of  those  Senon^s  who  had  burned  Pome  110  years 
before.  After  overrunning  Macedonia  and  Thrace  in  280 
B.C.,  they  in  the  next  year  pressed  southwards  into  Greece, 
and  even  assaulted  Delphi.  Some  of  them  separated  from 
the  main  body  and  crossed  through  Thrace  into  Asia  Minor, 
where  they  established  themselves  in  the  heart  of  Anatolia, 
in  the  region  which  was  thenceforward  known  as  Galatia^ 
— the  land  of  the  Asiatic  Gauls. 

§  4.  The  kingdom  of  Asia  properly  so  called  consisted  of 
those  portions  of  the  interior  of  Anatolia  which  include 
Phrygia  and  Lydia,  and  in  more  or  less  reality,  the  whole 
of  the  country  from  thence  to  the  Indus  ;  but  while  Egypt 
encroached  upon  it  from  the  south  and  the  Gauls  from 
the  north,  the  coast  districts  on  all  hands  asserted  their 
independence,  or  acknowledged  only  a  nominal  obedience  to 
the  "  King  of  kings  "  ;  and  in  the  farthest  east  and  north- 
east the  half- wild  peoples  of  Bactria  and  the  Caspian  basin 
were  in  a  constant  state  of  war.  Thus,  though  in  name 
the  heirs  of  S(;leucus  ruled  over  the  empire  of  the  Persian 
Xerxes,  in  reality  they  maintained  a  precarious  existence 
by  dint  of  incessant  lighting,  which  had  little  result  but  to 
consume  tlieir  resources  to  no  purpose. 

§  5.  Cliief  amongst  the  minor  states  was  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus.  When  the  Gauls  swept  over  Asia  (279  n.c.) 
one    Philetaerus,    who   had   the  charge  of  the  fortress  of 

'  The  nanicH  are:  (1)  Holeunis  NIcator,  aV2  :  (J)  Anti(H-hu«  Sotor,  'JSO  ;  (3) 
AntiochuH  TheoH,  2(il  ;  (4)  Hcleuciis  ('ullinioiis,  2I(» ;  (t>)  Solt-iicus  fVmnnu«,  '_"-'(>; 
(fi)  AntiixhiiH  thtiCimit,  \i'2'.\  ;  (7)  HdIoiiouh  I'hilopator,  1S7  ;  (S)  Anlioclm«  E|)i|>hant'«, 
175;  (!•)  Aritioclnis  luniutor,  KM;  (10)  |)oiiu>tiiu8  Sotor,  l(il'-150.  The  kingdom 
WHS  ovui  thrown  by  '1  ignmuH  of  Anueuitt  in  71'  u.c. 

*  Or  Oullograeoia. 
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PergJimiKs,  took  advnuta^o  of  the  general  disorgaiiisation  to 
revolt  from  the  Seleucid  monarchy,  on  which  he  had  till 
then  been  in  dependence.  His  power  passed  to  his  nephew 
Eumenes  (203  B.C.).  To  the  latter  succeeded  Attalus  I., 
who  now  received  the  actual  title  of  king  (241  B.C.),  trans- 
mitting it  in  turn  to  his  son  Eumenes  TI.  (197  B.C.),  and  he 
to  his  son  Attalus  II.  (159  B.C.).  The  last  of  the  dynasty 
was  Attalus  III.  (138 — 133  B.C.),  who  died  without  heir,  and 
left  his  kingdom  by  will  to  Rome.  The  policy  and  fortunes 
of  Eumenes  11.  and  his  successors  will  be  of  primary 
importance  in  the  history  of  Rome's  conquest  of  Greece  and 
Asia. 

§  6.  Bithynia  assumed  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  Per- 
gamus,  but  far  less  important,  at  much  the  same  date,^  and 
was  formally  recognised  as  an  independent  state  under 
Prusias  upon  the  conquest  of  Asia  by  Rome  (189  B.C.). 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Greater  and  Lesser  Armenia,  under 
the  dynasties  of  the  Artaxiads,  who  came  forward  with  the 
Parthians  at  a  later  date  as  the  chief  power  in  Asia  and  a 
formidable  foe  to  Rome.  At  the  same  date  also  the  kings 
of  Cappadocia  were  accorded  the  independence  which  they 
had  long  usurped.  In  each  of  these  cases,  however,  the 
term  independence  must  be  understood  to  signify  not  so 
much  freedom  as  separation  from  the  control  of  the  Seleucids. 
All  became  clients  of  the  Romans,  holding  their  kingdoms 
only  under  Roman  protection  and  upon  Roman  sufferance. 
The  Galatians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  actually  free  and 
independent,  even  after  theii*  chastisement  by  Rome  in  the 
same  year  (189  B.C.).  They  were  divided  into  three  cantons 
— the  Tolistoboii,  the  Trocmi  and  the  Tectosages  ;  and  each 
of  these  was  again  divided  into  four  parts  called  Tetrarchies. 
The  government  was  in  the  hands  of  twelve  Tetrarchs,  who 
were  to  some  extent  contiolled  by  a  Senate  of  three  hun- 
dred. This  constitution  lasted  until  the  third  Mithradatic 
War,  when  Pompeius  raised  Deiotarus  to  the  royal  dignity. 

§  7.  Pont  us  which  had  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  in- 
dependent kingdom  as  early  as  400  B.C.,  does  not  come  into 
connection  with  Rome  until  a  later  epoch.     At  the  present 

'  The  line  of  kings  is  usually  said  to  begin  with  Zipoetes  (aboiit  2S7  B.C.)  or  his 
son  Niconiedes  I,  (278  b.c.). 
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date  her  princes  ruled  from  the  river  Halys  along  the  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea  eastwards,  and  were  usually  at  feud  with 
the  princes  of  the  two  Armenias.  The  favourite  name  of 
the  dynasty  was  Mithradates,  and  it  was  the  sixth  prince  of 
this  name,  surnamed  the  Great,  whose  overthrow  cost  Kome 
a  warfare  of  nearly  thirty  years  (90-63  B.C.). 

§  8.  llhodes,  by  nature  destined  to  be  a  commercial 
centre,  had  throw^n  off  the  yoke  of  Macedon  immediately 
upon  Alexander's  death,  and  had  made  itself  the  head  of 
a  confederacy  of  the  Greek  towns  which  fringed  the  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  many  of  the  Aegean  isles.  Not 
aspiring  to  any  territorial  possessions,  and  aiming  solely  at 
liberty  of  trade,  the  Rhodians  were  on  good  terms  with  all 
the  leading  states  of  the  East,  and  profited  by  their  security 
to  acquire  a  naval  force  which  to  some  degree  swayed  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Mediterranean.  Policy  made  them 
especially  close  allies  of  Egypt,  which  had  no  navy  of  its 
own,  and  of  Pergamus.  Amongst  the  members  of  the 
confederacy  were  Sinope,  Smyrna,  Samos,  Abydos,  and 
Mitylene.  The  whole  constituted  "  a  formal  Hanseatic 
association :  and  at  the  head  of  it  was  Rhodes,  which 
negotiated  and  stipulated  in  treaties  for  itself  and  its  allies." 
The  annual  customs  dues  of  Rhodes  alone  were  upwards 
of  a  million  of  drachmae  (^40,000),  at  the  time  of  the  third 
Macedonian  War. 

§  9.  The  various  cities  and  petty  states  of  continental 
Greece  were  in  a  constant  condition  of  feud  in  which  only 
two  leathng  ideas  are  traceable  —  the  encroachments  of 
Macedonia  upon  the  liberties  of  all,  and  the  ellbrts  of  the 
Achaean  League  to  make  itself  co-extensive  with  Greece. 
Originally  formed  about  280  B.C.  to  resist  the  tyranny  of 
Macedon,  the  first  constituents  of  the  League  were  but  four 
townships  '  of  the  district  of  Achaea,  lying  along  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  Its  growth  was  but 
slow  until,  in  251  h.c,  Aratus  of  Sicyon  surprised  and 
expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison  which  occupitMl  that  town, 
as  every  otlw'i-  important  post  in  GnMve,  and  united  it  to  the 

'  Dyme,  I'atme,  Tiitafu.  ;iml  I'linuif.  Thoy  were  joiiiod  in  'llh  ii.c.  by  Aogiuiu, 
Uura,  mul  Cciynoii.  Tht-ao,  nmIIi  lA>untimu,  Ai'goriii,  IVlKni.',  foimoci  tlio  original 
tea  tuwntt  of  the  kuguu. 
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League.  The  act  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  confederates;  and 
so  successful  were  they  that  within  five-and-twenty  years 
their  League  comprised  virtually  all  Peloponnesus  with  the 
exception  of  Sparta  and  Llis,  and  embraced  in  addition 
Athens,  Salamis,  and  Aegina.  Sj)arta  resolutely  maintained 
its  independence,  and  when  attacked  by  Aratus,  now  the 
general  of  the  League,  pressed  its  assailant  so  hard  that 
he  found  himself  compelled  in  sheer  self-defence  to  invite 
foreign  aid,  lie  promised  to  put  the  League  under  Mace- 
donian control,  if  Antigonus  Doson  would  assist  him  in 
coercing  Sparta.  In  the  battle  of  Sellasia  (221  B.C.)  the 
forces  of  Sparta  were  utterly  defeated  and  her  king  Cleomenes 
forced  into  exile.  But  though  the  League  was  now  made 
the  servant  of  INLacedon,  it  did  not  attain  its  purpose,  for 
Sparta  was  seized  by  a  succession  of  tyrants,  who  still 
resisted  successfully  all  efforts  to  reduce  the  city. 

§  10,  There  was  indeed  another  power  in  Greece  which  the 
League  could  never  constrain — that  of  Aetolia,  which  had 
risen  from  the  ruins  of  old  Greece  as  a  nation  of  freebooters, 
half- Hellenic  and  half-Albanian.  The  Aetolians  formed  a 
loose  confederacy,  whose  representatives  met  at  Thermon  to 
choose  their  annual  Strategus,  or  Marshal ;  and  their  one 
bond  of  union  was  their  habits  of  pillage  and  robbery. 
After  the  battle  of  Sellasia  they  invaded  Peloponnesus,  and 
assaulted  the  Achaean  League-cities  to  such  purpose  that 
nothing  but  the  recently-bought  protection  of  Macedonia 
saved  the  League  from  destruction.  The  Macedonian  king, 
Philip  v.,  avenged  his  clients  by  harrying  Aetolia  and 
burning  Thermon  ;  and  to  the  last  days  of  Macedonia  the 
feud  between  the  two  nations  was  inextinguishable.  To 
crush  their  rivals,  the  Aetolians  scrupled  not  to  make 
alliances  with  Rome,  nor  to  break  them  when  dissatisfied 
with  the  lenity  of  Rome's  dealings  with  Macedonia. 

§  11.  The  one  Eastern  nation  which  maintained  its  in- 
tegrity and  strength  was  Macedonia.  Small  in  size,  thinly 
peopled,  and  of  comparatively  poor  soil,  it  was  nevertheless 
a  formidable  power.  Like  the  Romans,  the  Macedonians 
were  a  military  state,  and  their  phalanx  was  in  the  East 
what  the  Roman  Icijion  had  show^n  itself  in  the  ^Yest,  for  it 
was  still  as  redoubtable   as  when    Alexander  had   by  its 
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means  conquered  his  world.  It  numbered  the  whole  male 
population  of  full  age ;  its  weapon  was  a  long  and  heavy 
spear ;  and  its  arrangement  was  such  that  the  spears  of  all 
the  seven  posterior  files  projected  beyond  the  breasts  of  the 
foremost,  and  presented  an  eightfold  cheval-de-frise,  which 
was  impenetrable  when  at  rest  and  irresistible  when  at  the 
charge.  But  its  usefulness  depended  upon  level  ground  : 
on  rough  ground  it  could  not  maintain  its  order,  and  when 
once  the  line  was  broken  the  entire  phalanx  was  lost.  This 
secret  the  successors  of  Alexander  refused  to  bear  in  mind, 
and  it  was  this  which  gave  to  the  Roman  legions  the  victory 
over  the  phalanx. 

§  12.  Most  independent  alike  in  position  and  in  policy  was 
the  mercantile  state  of  Egypt  under  the  descendants  of 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  whose  entire  aim  was  to  possess  so  much 
maritime  power  as  should  secure  them  free  trade  and  suffice 
to  protect  them  from  any  attack  by  sea.  By  land  they  had 
little  to  fear,  and  their  protracted  wars  with  Syi'ia  for  the 
possession  of  the  shores  of  the  Levant  were  prompted  less 
by  any  danger  which  might  result  from  the  proximity  of  so 
ambitious  a  neighbour  than  by  the  wish  to  have  possession 
of  the  great  ports  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia.  In  a;  similar 
spirit  they  annexed  Cyprus  and  Cyiene  and  outlying 
members  of  the  Archipelago  :  but  their  main  reliance  was 
upon  the  friendship  of  Bhodes  and  Pergamus ;  indeed,  the 
league  of  these  three  States  was  a  standing  grievance  both 
to  Syria  and  Macedonia,  for  it  deprived  both  of  any  power 
in  the  Mediterranean,  profited  by  whatever  commerce  there 
might  be  in  those  states,  and  formed  a  continuous  and  for- 
midable Vmrrior  separating  the  two  greater  powers.  \Vi* 
shall  find  Antiochus  and  Philip  uniting  against  the  League. 
Egypt,  however,  was  not  a  warlike  state,  any  more  tlian 
were  its  allies,  for  commercial  govirnments  are  always 
pacific  :  each  could,  and  would,  fight  for  its  rights  and 
pnvilcges,  but  (with  the  exception  of  Pergamus,  whose 
alliance  was  prompted  more  by  necessity  than  choice)  they 
had  no  idle  hopes  of  territorial  sovereignty.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  three  states  of  this  League  fostered  all  that  was 
Htiil  biilliant  in  CJreece.  The  libniiies  of  Pergamus  and 
Alexandria  had  no  rivals,  and  Rhodes  was  the  centre  of  tho 
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philosophy,  art,  and  science  of  the  day,  and  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  Ptolemies  to  encourage  literature  and  ait, 
and  to  exercise  a  cosmopolitan  tolerance  which  soon  made 
Alexandria  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  city  of  the 
East. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  MACEDONIAN   WARS. 

^  1.  Italy  and  Macedonia  during  the  Second  Punic  War. — §  2,  The 
I'artition  Treaty  between  Macedonia  and  Syria. — §  3.  Conquests 
of  Philip  V.  in  Asia. — §  4,  Foreign  Policy  of  Pome. — §  5.  Causes 
of  the  Second  Macedonian  War. — §  0.  Declaration  of  War. — 
§  7.  Campaign  of  200  B.C.— §  8.  Campaign  of  199  B.C.— §  9. 
Battle  of  the  Pa.ss  of  Aous.  First  Campaign  of  Flamininus. 
— §  10.  Second  Campaign  of  Flamininus  and  Battle  of  Cynos- 
cephalae. —  §  11.  The  Treaty  of  Peace. — §  12.  Flamininus  and 
the  Liberation  of  Greece. 

§  1.  In  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  (215  B.C.), 
Hannibal  appealed  to  Macedonia  for  aid  wherewith  to  crush 
the  power  whicli  was  dangerous  alike  to  Carthage  and  to 
tlie  East.  Philip  V.  dallied  awhile,  then  made  the  alliance, 
blundered  in  the  attempt  to  seize  the  Roman  dependency 
of  Apollonia  (214  B.C.),  and  thereupon  forgot  Hannibal: 
he  spent  eight  years  more  in  a  successful  war  with  his 
hereditary  enemies  the  Aetolians,  and  finally  (205  B.C.) 
m;ide  [)eaco.  It  had  seemingly  been  in  his  power  by  one 
)jold  effort  to  throw  an  army  across  the  Adriatic  into 
Southern  Italy  and  thereby  to  crush  Rome.  Even  when 
tlu'  first  golden  ()p[)ortuiiity  was  lost,  he  might  still  have 
fulfilled  his  promise  to  Hannibal  and  i)erh;vps  have  hel})ed 
him  to  victory.  At  the  first  alarm  of  liostilities  from 
INTacedonia,  Ivoitw  had  stationed  a  fleet  in  tht>  Adriatic  and 
had  stirred  ui)  the  Aetolians  to  bar  the  ports  of  \\'t>stern 
(Jreece  to  Macedonian  troops ;  but  there  was  nothing  to 
have  prevented  Philip's  marching  overlan*!  and  invading 
Italy  by  way  of  the  open  gate  where  afterwards  was  built 
tlio  fortress  of  Aquileia.     Put  Philip,  with  the  ambition  of 

S6 
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an  Alcxaiulor.  liad  no  resolution  Jind  littl(»  (;oni-age.  The 
Senate  was  able  with  little  more  than  fair  words  to  keep 
the  Aetolians  in  aims  until  all  hope  of  a  successfid  invasion 
was  gone  hv  ;  and  when  at  last  she  suffered  them  to  make 
terms  with  Maeetlonia,  she  did  so  because  she  liad  determined 
to  concentrate  her  strength  for  the  crushing  of  Hannibal 
in  Africa. 

§  2.  Having  made  and  marred  one  ambitious  scheme, 
Philip  at  once  took  up  a  second  with  the  same  result.  In 
the  year  of  the  peace  (205  b.c.)  died  Ptolemy  Philopator  of 
Egypt.  His  successor,  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  was  but  a  boy, 
and  not  likely  to  prove  a  formidable  antagonist.  It  seemed 
an  excellent  oppoi-tunity  for  the  two  territorial  powers  of 
Macedonia  and  Syria  to  crush  their  maritime  and  mercantile 
rival,  to  divide  between  them  the  inheritance  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  their  ancient  quarrel.  They 
formed  a  Partition  Treaty:  Antiochus  of  Asia  was  to  take 
Syria,  Egypt  itself,  and  the  island  of  Cyprus  ;  Philip  was  to 
annex  to  Macedonia  the  dependency  of  Cyrene,  with  such 
of  the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago  and  the  adjacent 
towns  of  Ionia  and  Thrace  as  belonged  to  the  Ptolemies 
and  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus. 

§  3.  Without  waiting  for  an  excuse  for  war,  Philip  seized 
the  fortress  of  Lysimachia  (Ilexamili)  and  the  town  of 
Perinthus  (Eregli)  on  the  Propontis  [Sea  of  Azov),  and  so 
mastered  the  passage  into  Asia  from  the  northern  side. 
On  the  southern  shore  he  had  control  by  reason  of  his 
alliance  with  Prusias,  King  of  Bithynia,  but,  to  make 
assurance  surer,  he  took  Chalcedon,  opposite  to  Byzantium 
{Constantinople),  and  rased  Oius,  both  of  them  Hellenic 
trade-centres  preserving  their  indej^endence  on  the  Bithynian 
coast  (201  B.C.).  After  a  brief  but  unsuccessful  attempt 
upon  Pergamus  {Bergamo),  the  capital  of  Attains,  he  rejoined 
his  fleet,  which  was  coasting  southward,  and  commenced  to 
attack  the  islands.  After  capturing  the  Egyptian  island  of 
Samos,  he  was  encountered  at  Chios  {Cio)  by  the  combined 
fleets  of  the  Rhodians  and  Attains,  whose  old  alliance  and 
present  interests  made  them  resolutely  opposed  to  any 
extension  of  Macedonian  power  by  sea.  The  battle  was 
indecisive,  but  Philip  overran  Caria,  taking  Miletus   and 
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other  towns  of  the  Ehodian  league.  A  second  naval  battle, 
off  Lade  near  Miletus,  had  no  better  result ;  it  was  only  the 
want  of  supplies  and  the  impracticable  nature  of  the  country 
which  at  length  compelled  Philip  to  retreat  in  the  autumn 
(201  B.C.). 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  a  Roman  ejnbassy  sailed 
eastward  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  Senate.  At  the 
head  of  the  envoys  was  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus. 

§  4.  When  Rome  conchided  the  Second  Punic  War  she 
was  probably  without  any  intention  of  territorial  aggrandise- 
ment ;  she  had  crushed  Carthage  because  events  had  shown 
that  that  power  threatened  her  safety,  but  she  had  taken 
to  herself  no  part  of  the  African  possessions  of  Carthage. 
Spain  she  had  been  compelled  to  occupy  through  fear  of  its 
reverting  to  the  Carthaginians,  but  at  this  date  (201  B.C.) 
there  was  probably  no  fixed  intention  of  permanently 
annexing  it,  although  the  moneyed  interest  had  possibly 
even  then  begun  to  talk  of  such  a  thing.  But  had  such 
annexation  been  Rome's  aim  from  the  first,  it  was  defensible 
enough,  for  Spain  and  the  intervening  islands  encircled  with 
Italy  that  westward  sea,  the  freedom  of  which  was  necessary 
to  Roman  prospeiity.  The  protracted  wars  which  followed 
in  Northern  Italy  only  aimed  at  making  Italy  invulnerable, 
not  at  extending  her  Empire.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
"  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  Battle  of  Zama  ended  the 
second  Punic  War ;  it  commenced  the  conquest  of  the 
world,"  but  thus  far  Rome's  wisest  statesmen  were  ignorant 
of  the  fact. 

Neither  had  Rome  any  reason  to  fear  Macedonia  as  such : 
the  two  powers  had  already  crossed  swords,  and  the  Senate 
could  rest  secure  in  the  sense  of  its  superiority.  But  a 
Macedonian  Empire,  enriched  by  the  wealth  and  trade  and 
resources  of  the  Archipelago,  the  rich  cities  of  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  ecjually  rich  oasis  of  C'yrene,  was  a 
different  thing,  especially  if  allied  with  all  the  power  of 
Antiochus  and  the  Asiatic  Monarchy.  If  the  Partition 
Treaty  were  to  })e  carried  out  the  F]ast(u*n  Mediterranean 
would  })econu^  a  Macedonian  lake,  for  (Jreece  was  already 
under  Philip's  rule,  and  the  proposed  treaty  would  annihilate 
at  once  the  powers  of   Kgypt,  Perganius,  and  the  Rhodian 
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J.on<,nio,  which  h.ul  tlnis  far  conjointly  preserved  the  balance 
of  power  ill  tliat  quarter.  Quite  apart  from  any  con- 
siderations of  statecraft,  recent  events  had  shown  that  the 
freedom  of  this  eastern  bavsin  was  of  high  vahie  to  Rome, 
for  it  gave  to  lior  the  produce  of  the  cornlands  of  Egypt, 
and  the  trade  of  the  East  generally.  Macedonian  supremacy 
would  be  synonymous  with  the  expulsion  of  Roman  traders : 
the  moneyed  interest  was  at  stake,  as  well  as  political 
security. 

Nevertheless,  the  Senate  was  in  a  dilemma  ;  it  had  no 
ground  for  interference,  for  those  Eastern  powers  which 
had  most  to  dread  from  Macedonian  or  Syrian  aggression 
w^ere  as  keenly  alive  to  the  results  which  would  follow  an 
appeal  to  Rome.  Neither  Egypt  iioi*  Rhodes,  nor  even 
Pergamus,  long  an  ally  of  Rome,  would  willingly  call  in  the 
Italian  powder  which,  they  clearly  saw,  would  cause,  sooner 
or  later,  their  own  overthrow.  Rome  could  only  resort  to 
diplomacy,  and  she  accordingly  despatched  Lepidus  to 
Alexandria.  The  boy  Ptolemy  could  not  help  himself,  for 
the  Partition  Treaty  threatened  his  crown  ;  but  neverthe- 
less he  did  no  more  than  authorise  the  Romans  to  protect 
his  interests  in  Greece.  In  Syria  things  were  to  take  their 
own  course.  Had  Philip  and  Antiochus  but  acted  upon 
their  agreement  they  might  have  realised  their  aims 
mthout  affording  Rome  either  time  or  excuse  to  interfere  : 
unfortunately  for  them,  each  acted  selfishly  instead  of  for 
the  common  good.  Philip's  campaign  of  201  B.C.  put  him 
indeed  in  possession  of  much  that  was,  by  the  treaty,  to  be 
his ;  but  it  gave  Egypt  a  respite,  and  it  moreover  furnished 
Rome  with  her  excuse  for  war. 

§  5.  The  Acarnanians  hated  the  Aetolians,  and  were 
therefore  allies  of  Philip.  In  the  autumn  of  201  B.C.  the 
Athenians,  enemies  of  Macedoniii  from  the  earliest  days  of 
the  monarchy,  put  to  death  two  Acarnanians  on  the  plea 
that  they  had  profaned  the  Mysteries.  The  Acarnanians 
appealed  to  Philip  for  redress,  and  he  thereupon  resolved 
to  attack  Athens.  The  Athenians  formed  an  alliance  with 
Rhodes  and  Attains  of  Pergamus,  and  at  the  same  time 
invited  Roman  aid.  The  Senate  was  delighted  to  have  an 
excuse  for  war  and  quite  ready  to  attack  Philip. 
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Philip  was  fully  alive  to  the  impending  war  with  Kome. 
His  chief  weakness  lay  in  the  want  of  a  fleet,  and  his  first 
aim  was  thei'efore  to  neutralise  as  far  as  possible  the  mari- 
time superiority  of  the  allied  powers  of  Rhodes,  Pergamus, 
and  Egypt,  under  cover  of  which  he  expected  the  Romans 
to  attack  Macedonia.  Accordingly,  while  his  general, 
Philocles,  undertook  to  chastise  the  Athenians,  Philip  in 
person  set  himself  to  make  still  more  secure  his  hold  over 
the  Hellespont  and  his  communications  with  Antiochus. 
The  capture  of  Abydos  [Ncigara)  after  a  protracted  siege(200 
B.C.)  and  the  occupation  of  Sestos  (Boghahi)  gave  him  full 
control  over  the  southern  outlet  of  the  Hellespont,  and  the 
line  of  communications  was  completed  by  the  seizure  of  Elaeus 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese  [Peninsula 
of  Gallipoli),  Aenus  [Enos)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus 
{Maritza),  and  Maronea  [Maronia)  a  little  farther  west.  A 
Roman  fleet  under  M.  Valerius  Laevinus  found  itself  able 
to  effect  nothing.  No  eifort  was  made  even  to  relieve 
Abydos  by  force  of  arms,  though  that  town  resisted  Philip 
in  the  most  desperate  fashion :  Lepidus,  the  envoy  to 
Alexandria,  endeavoured  to  do  so  by  diplomacy,  but  in 
vain. 

§  6.  It  was  however  already  far  on  in  the  spring^  when 
the  consuls  summoned  the  Comitia  Centuriata  to  make 
the  necessary  and  constitutional  declaration  of  war  upon 
Macedonia.  It  was  not  surprising  that  the  Centuries  flatly 
refused  to  do  so.  They  had  had  enough  of  war  during  the 
the  past  eighteen  years,  and  not  the  magniiicence  of  Sci})io's 
triumph  nor  the  liberal  distribution  of  corn  could  blind 
them  to  the  pleasures  of  peace.  It  was  only  when  the 
consid  P.  Sulpicius  Galba,  summoning-  them  a  second  time, 
declared  that  they  must  choose  between  the  invasion  of 
Italy  by  Pliilip  and  their  own  invasion  of  Greece,  that  they 
yielded,  (ialba,  and  the  Senate  knew  perfectly  well  that 
Philip  would  never  set  foot  in  Italy,  but  it  was  to  their* 
interest  to  make  him  out  tlu^  aggressor,  and  a  formidable 
one  to  boot.  To  convince  the  Centuries  tlu^  more  easily, 
they  declared  that  the  veterans  of  the  [)ast  war  should  be 
exempt,  that  only  two  legions  should  b(»  taken  for  trans- 

'  At  this  period  tho  conuiil/u  yrai  bcuun  upon  tho  Ides  of  March  (ir)th). 
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ma rino  service,  that  these  should  consist  of  volunteers  only, 
and  that  the  burden  of  fjarrisoniufj  Italy — it  rerjuired  fom- 
le*;ions — should  fall  solelv  on  the  allies  and  the  Xonien 
Latimun.  This  is  the  first  public  manifestation  of  the  policy 
which  was  to  throw  upon  the  allies  the  ))urden  of  unprofit- 
able wars,  while  the  citizens  reaped  the  profits  and  glory  of 
conquest. 

§  7.  Late  in  the  autumn  of  200  b.c.  Galba  stationed 
himself  between  Apollonia  and  Dyrrhachium  (Darazzo) ; 
his  subordinate  Centho  hurried  with  a  small  fleet  to  Attica. 
Before  Philip  could  come  up  from  Abydos,  Centho  had 
surprised  the  garrison  of  Chalcis  (Evripos)  in  Euboea,  one 
of  the  three  fortresses  whose  natural  strength  won  for 
them  the  names  of  the  "  Fetters  of  Greece,"  ^  but  not 
having  troops  to  occupy  it,  had  passed  on  to  Attica.  In 
revenge  Philip  marched  from  Demetrias  on  Athens,  wasted 
such  of  the  surrounding  country  as  he  could,  and  after  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  induce  the  Achaean  League,  assembled 
at  Argos,  to  join  him  against  the  Romans,  finally  collected 
his  troops  amongst  the  uplands  of  Mount  Bodus  {Mount 
Grainmos  in  Albania),  where  flying  columns  of  the  Romans 
had  already  taken  a  number  of  fortresses.  One  or  two 
skirmishes  followed,  and  then  the  Macedonians  were  with- 
drawn to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Tllyrian  tribes  into 
Macedonia. 

These  tribes  had  always  been  enemies  to  Philip's  house, 
and  though  they  did  not  form  any  close  and  united  alliance 
with  Rome,  individual  members  of  theii*  body,  such  as  Bato, 
a  chief  of  the  Dardani,  and  Pleuratus,  prince  of  Scodra, 
sided  definitely  with  the  consul.  The  Aetolians  wavered, 
but  might  be  easily  induced  to  resume  their  old  hostility  of 
the  first  Macedonian  War ;  while  in  the  Peloponnesus,  the 
only  states  of  importance,  with  the  exception  of  the  Achaean 
League,  which  remained  neutral — that  is,  Elis  and  Sparta — 
were  decidedly  anti-Macedonian.  Philip  had  no  other  allies 
than  the  Boeotians  and  Acarnanians,  too  weak  to  be  of 
much  assistance ;  Thessaly,  which  had  long  been  a  part  of 
his  kingdom  ;  and  the  three  fortresses  of  Demetrias,  Chalcis, 

■  Tlie  others  were  Demetrias  (Gorltzo)  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Pagasaens  {Gulf 
of  Volo),  and  Corinth.    All  three  were  garrisoned  by  Macedonian  troops. 
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and  Corinth.  Epii-us  only  gave  him  half-hearted  assistance. 
Outside  Greece  Antiochiis  made  no  effort  to  support  his  ally,^ 
for  he  had  been  secured  by  the  Romans  with  the  bait  of 
Palestine  and-Coele-Syria  ;  Ehodes  and  Pergamus  were  only 
so  far  for  Rome  as  they  were  against  Macedonia,  and 
neither  power  really  wished  to  see  Roman  troops  or  fleets  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  any  more  than  did  Egypt. 

§  8.  In  the  following  spring  Galba,  proconsul,  pushed  his 
way  up  the  valley  of  the  Apsus  {Beratino),  crossed  Mounts 
Tomarus  {Tomaros)  and  Bodus  {Gj'cimmos),  and  descended 
into  the  western  parts  of  the  Macedonian  plain.  Simul- 
taneously the  Aetolians,  who  were  now  allied  with  Rome, 
overran  Thessaly,  the  Illyrian  tribes  poured  across  the 
north-western  mountains  and  plundered  Paeonia,  and  the 
fleets  of  Pergamus,  Rhodes,  and  Rome  united  to  threaten 
the  sea-board  of  Macedonia  and  her  connections  with  An- 
tiochus  by  way  of  the  Hellespont.  Nevertheless  Phihp, 
although  beset  by  four  attacks  at  once,-  and  unable  to  collect 
more  than  25,000  men,  mananivred  so  skilfully  as  greatly 
to  endanger  Galba's  army,  and  finally  to  compel  it  to 
retreat  without  achieving  anything  beyond  the  ravaguig  of 
a  poition  of  south-western  Macedonia.  The  Aetolians  and 
Illyrians  were  soon  disposed  of,  and  the  enemy's  fleet 
eflVcted  little  or  nothuig.  At  the  close  of  the  year  (199 
B.C.)  Philip  was  much  in  the  same  position  as  at  its  outset. 

The  winter  was  spent  by  him  in  strengthening  his  in- 
terests in  Southern  .Greece,  where  he  made  fresh  overtures 
to  the  Achaean  League,  and  in  collecting  the  entire  levy 
of  Macedonia.  The  Roman  commander,  Yillius  Tappulus, 
who  arrived  in  Greece  in  the  autumn  of  199  B.C.  to  super- 
sede Galba,  found  himself  in  a  camp  of  mutineei-s.  The 
legions  levied  in  200  B.C.  declared  that  their  so-called  volun- 
tary .service  had  Ix'en  in  n^ality  forced  upon  them  by 
Tribunician  intimidation,  and  demanded  to  l^e  disbanded 
at  once.  Villius  temporist'd  until  the  arrival  of  the  next 
year's  consul  witli  new  troops,  and  his  only  act  was  to 
occupy  an  entrencheil  pasition  on  the  upper  valley  of  the 

'  He  wmt  b»i»y  in  Syri/i,  where  SooiMui  the  K^y^'tiiui  wiu  einionvouriuK  to  prevent 
it*  annoxjition.  It  \v;w  nut  \intil  l!>'.>  ii.c.  that  this  Syriun  w;ir  wiw^ettlotl  ;  and  even 
then  AntiiKhuM  continued  to  further  his  own  intorestM  only,  witliout  aasiating  his 
ally  in  Macedon. 
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Aous  (Fro^a),  where  Philip  established  himself  in  the  early 
sprin*:  (lOS  B.C.). 

^  9.  The  new  consul  was  T.  Quinctiiis  Flamininus,  a  man 
of  different  stamp  to  his  precui-sors  in  this  war  :  he  lost  no 
time  in  leaving;  Italy,  so  that  it  was  yet  early  spring  (198 
B.C.)  when  he  relieved  Villius.  He  decliutd  to  assault 
Philip's  well-chosen  position  ;  but  after  six  weeks  of  in- 
action he  was  able,  thanks  to  treachery  on  the  part  of 
some  Epirots  in  the  Macedonian  ranks,  to  traverse  the 
almost  impa^^sable  mountains  which  beset  the  valley,  and 
thus  to  direct  a  picked  force  against  the  rear  of  the  Mace- 
donian lines  at  the  moment  when  their  attention  was  fixed 
upon  the  long-expected  attack  in  fix>nt.  Philip's  position 
was  turned  :  the  Aetolians  and  Romans  at  once  overran 
Thessaly,  while  Philip  entrenched  himstdf  a  second  time  at 
Tempe  (Valley  of  Li/kostomon),  the  one  point  where,  be- 
tween the  mountains  of  Olympus  and  Ossa  and  the  sea,  the 
river  Peneus  {^Salamvria)  presents  a  practicable  entrance  into 
Macedonia.  Flamininus.  however,  did  not  press  his  pursuit, 
but  set  about  destropng  Philip's  power  in  Southern  Greece. 
The  mere  presence  of  the  Poman  troops  was  suliicient  to 
win  over  the  Achaean  League,  in  return  for  which  they 
were  promised  possession  of  Corinth,  if  they  could  -wi'est  it 
from  its  Macedonian  garrison.  South  of  Olympus,  Philip 
was  left  with  no  allies  but  the  Boeotians  and  Acarnanians, 
no  towns  but  the  three  '*  Fetters "  and  Argos,  which  his 
general  Philocles  had  just  taken :  he  felt  himself  woi-sted, 
and  obtained  an  armistice  for  two  months  with  a  view  to 
effecting  a  peace  with  the  Senate.  The  latter,  however, 
would  do  nothing  without  the  unconditional  evacuation  of 
Corinth,  Chalcis,  and  Demetrias  :  the  negotiations  failed. 
Flamininus  was  continued  in  command  as  proconsul,  and 
heavy  reinforcements  were  sent  out  to  him  (197  B.C.).  He 
was  able  to  seize  Thebes,  and  to  reduce  the  Acarnanians  to 
the  defensive,  before  Philip  could  come  to  their  i^elief. 

§  10.  Philip  made  a  mistake  :  he  should  have  maintained 
liis  invulnerable  position  at  Tempe.  but  he  preferred  to 
advance  again  into  the  heart  of  Thessaly.  The  two  armies, 
each  about  25,000  strong,  met  unexpectedly  on  the  hills  of 
Cynoscephalae   near   Scotussa   {Supli)^   west   of    Demetrias 
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(Goritza).  The  battle  was  bloody,  but  short.  Dividing  his 
troops  into  two  bodies,  Philip  led  the  right  phalanx  in 
person  and  routed  the  Roman  left.  The  left  phalanx,  under 
Nieanor,  fell  into  disorder  upon  the  rough  ground  and  was 
routed  by  the  Roman  right,  which  at  once  threw  off  a 
detachment  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  other  and  victorious 
phalanx.  Philip's  army  was  destroyed  :  it  left  one-half  of 
its  numbers  dead  or  captive — one-half  of  Macedonia's  total 
fighting  population  (summer  of  197  B.C.).  Further  reverses 
to  the  Macedonian  arms  were  at  the  same  time  announced 
from  Caria  and  the  Peloponnesus,  where  the  garrison  of 
Corinth  lost  1800  out  of  6000  men  in  a  battle  w4th  the 
forces  of  the  Achaean  League. 

§  11.  Philip  had  no  choice  but  to  accept  what  terms  the 
Senate  might  dictate.  That  body  was  content  to  disable 
Macedonia  from  further  aggressions  by  demanding  an 
alliance  of  offence  and  defence  with  Rome,  limiting  Phihp's 
army  to  5000  men  and  his  fleet  to  five  vessels,  and  forbidding 
him  to  make  war  outside  the  bounds  of  Macedonia  proper 
except  against  the  barbarians  upon  his  northern,  eastern, 
and  western  frontiers.  He  was  to  surrender  all  that  he 
held  in  Greece,  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Aegean  Sea, 
and  just  so  much  of  the  Macedonian  territory  as  should  put 
the  passes  of  the  south-west  into  the  control  of  others  :  his 
duty  was  to  guard  the  Greeks  from  barbarian  invasion. 
Rome  took  for  hersrlf  no  territory  whatever — nothing  but 
an  indemnity  of  1000  talents. 

Flamininus,  assisted  by  ten  commissioners  of  the  Senate, 
spent  three  years  in  arranging  the  atlaii-s  of  (Jreece.  His 
instructions  were,  to  hamper  Rome  with  no  new  transmarine 
possessions,  l)ut  to  restore  the  Greeks  to  freedom  in  so 
fai-  as  this  could  ho,  done  with  any  hopes  of  permanence. 
It  was  this  message  of  liberty  restored  whieli  I'lainininus 
delivered  at  the  great  Pan-Hellenic  conference  of  Corinth, 
196  B.C.  The  various  towns  wliieh  had  Immmi  in  Philip's 
power  were  distributed  amongst  m  numlxr  of  conftcU'racies 
(thus  Thessaly  was  divided  asof  old  into  four  federal  divisions) ; 
Corinth  and  Argos  were  restored  to  tlie  Aclmean  I.tMigut*. 
To  effect  this  in  tli(»  case  of  Argos  necessitated  a  war  with 
Sparta,  now  for  some  years  under  the  despotism  of  a  savage 
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uiimed   Nabis.       IMiilip   had  surreudercd  ArgOH   to   him  to 
purchase    his    jilliaiice,    but    without    avail.      He    was    th(3 
natural  enemy  of  the  Achaean   League,  which  shared  with 
him  the  mastery  of  the  Peloponnesus;  and  Flamininus  had 
no  mind,   ])y   removing  Nabis,  to  make  that   League   too 
powerful.      He   was  satisfied  to  cripple  the  tyrant's  power 
and   liberties,  and   so  leave  him  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
xVchaeans ;  but  to  do  this  he  was  compelled  to  levy  an  army 
of  50,000  men,  and  keep  it  for  some  months  in  the  field 
(195    H.c).     The    Boeotians  clung    loyally   to   the   side  of 
Philip,    and   here   also    armed    compulsion    was    necessary 
(195  B.C.).     Pleuratus  of  Scodra  was  rewarded  with  some 
small  territorial  concessions  in   Illyria,  and  the  Aetolians 
\veve  allowed  to  count  Phocis  and  Locris  as  members  of  their 
confederacy.     They    grumbled,    for   they    believed    Philip's 
defeat   to   have  been   due  to  themselves  alone,   and   they 
fancied  themselves  now  flung  aside   like  tools   which   had 
served   their    purpose.      The   enthusiastic   support    of    the 
Athenians  was  rewarded  with  the  islands  of  Pares,  Scyros, 
and  Imbros.   In  194  B.C.  Flamininus  evacuated  the  "  Fetters," 
handed  them  over  to  their  several  recipients,  and  returned 
to  Eome  to  triumph.     At  this  very  date  Antiochus  of  Syria, 
Pome's  next  adversary,  was  annexing  Thrace,  intriguing  in 
Greece,  and,  in  fine,  putting  himself  into  the  place  from 
which  Phihp  had  so  lately  fallen. 

§  12.  Doubtless  Flamininus  cUd  but  represent  the  Senate 
in  the  sincerity  of  his  desire  to  "  liberate  "  Greece,  but  the 
Romans  had  yet  to  learn  that,  though  liberty  can  be  des- 
troyed, it  cannot  be  created  by  any  but  spontaneous  agency. 
Never  since  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  (338  B.C.)  had  Greece 
known  the  spirit  w^hich  nurses  liberty,  and  it  was  useless  for 
the  Senate  to  attempt  to  revive  it.  The  Senate  was  attempt- 
ing for  Greece  what  Cato  was  attempting  for  the  Senate — 
the  arbitary  restoiation  of  the  irrevocable,  the  rejuvenes- 
cence of  decrepitude.  Cato  failed,  as  will  be  seen,  and  so  did 
Flamininus,  yet  he  was  a  well-meaning  man : — 

"  A  good  general,  a  better  statesman,  pliant  and  crafty,  a 
(rreek  rather  than  a  Roman,  he  represented  that  new  generation 
who  were  abandoning  ancestral  traditions  and  adopting  foreign 
manners.     Flamininus  was  the  true  author   of  that   Machiavellian 
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policy  which  g'ave  up  Greece  defenceless  into  the  hands  of  the  legions. 
He  has  been  called  a  second  8cipio,  but  he  has  neither  the  nobleness 
nor  the  heroic  courag:e  of  Africanus.  ...  It  is  already  noticeable 
that  the  Roman  leaders  are  less  noble,  just  as  the  interests  they' 
serve  become  less  worthy."' ' 

The  "  liberty  "  of  Greece  endured  but  fifty  years  in  name, 
not  half  that  time  in  reality :  indeed,  it  never  did  exi.st 
except  in  the  eyes  of  Flamininus  and  his  fellow  enthusiasts. 
The  pitiful  representatives  of  states  once  great,  communities 
which  "  neither  knew  how  to  act  nor  how  to  keep  c^uiet," 
had  long  forgotten  how  to  make  use  of  liberty. 

"  Political  calculation  suggested  to  the  Romans  the  possibility 
of  liberating  Greece  ;  it  was  converted  into  a  reality  by  the  Hellenic 
sympathies  that  were  at  that  time  indescribably  powerful  in  Rome,  and 
above  all  in  Flamininus  himself.  ...  .As  things  stood,  it  was  really 
necessary  at  once  to  put  an  end  to  such  a  freedom,  equally  pitiful 
and  pernicious,  by  means  of  a  superior  power  permanently  present 
on  the  spot."^ 

Rome  did  away  with  the  faulty,  but  still  salutary,  power 
of  Macedon,  and  left  in  place  of  it,  not  a  stronger  power, 
but  none  at  all ;  not  the  curb  of  good  order,  biit  the  loose 
rein  of  chaos ;  and  the  penalty  which  she  had  to  pay  for  her 
sentimental  interference  was  the  cost  of  her  war  with 
Antiochus. 

'  Duruy,  vol.  ii.,  \)  31  {EutjUah  TransUition). 

-  Momiiisen,  Book  III.,  p.  2o2  (English  Translation). 


CHAPTEU    V. 

THE  SYRIAN  WAR. 

§  1.  Conduct  of  Antioclius  after  the  second  Macedonian  War. — §  2. 
Attitude  of  liome. — §  3.  Hannibal  in  Asia. — §  4.  The  Aetolians 
commence  the  War. — §  5.  Antiochus  crosses  to  Greece. — §  6.  The 
]>attle  of  Thermopylae. — §  7.  Africanus  and  the  War. — §  8.  The 
Battle  of  Magnesia. — §  9.  The  Settlement  of  Asia. — §  10.  Volso 
and  the  CJalatians. — §  11.  Reduction  of  Aetolia. — §  12.  Death  of 
Hannibal  and  Scipio. 

§  1.  The  second  Macedonian  war  had  been  undertaken 
owing  to  the  hostile  alliance  of  Macedonia  and  Asia  :  events 
had  reduced  it  to  a  struggle  with  Macedonia  alone,  for  Antio- 
chus, instead  of  aiding  his  ally,  took  advantage  of  Philip's 
embarrassments  not  only  to  achieve  much  of  the  design 
embodied  in  the  Partition  Treaty  (205  B.C.),  but  also  to  seize 
upon  other  possessions  which  Macedonia  was  by  the  peace 
of  196  B.C.  precluded  from  retaining.  Apart  from  the 
obligation  of  alliance,  interest  should  have  led  him  to 
prevent  the  disarming  of  Macedonia ;  for  this  removed  the 
one  barrier  between  his  own  kingdom  and  the  Romans. 
But  he  did  not  even  refrain  from  further  acts  calculated  to 
bring  him  into  collision  with  the  Senate  :  he  at  once  sacri- 
ficed his  defences  and  stirred  up  his  enemy. 

Theoretically,  Egypt  had  been  the  casus  belli  in  200  B.C., 
but  Antiochus  did  not  take  warninsr  therebv.  His  srreat 
aim  was  to  reannex  the  Syrian  coast-line  to  his  kingdom, 
and,  leaving  Philip  to  tight  alone  the  battles  of  both  parties, 
he  consummated  this  primary  object  in  198  B.C.  by  defeating 
the  Egyptian  army  under  Scopas  at  Mount  Panium  in 
the  Lebanon  range.  So  crushing  was  the  blow  that 
Ptolemy  at  once  ceded  Syria  and  Palestine  as  the  price  of 
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peace  ;  and  further,  as  guarantee  of  his  good  faith,  betrothed 
himself  to  Antiochus'  daughter  Cleopatra.  Antioehus  next 
proceeded  to  occupy  those  Greek  cities  of  the  Ionian  coast 
which  had  been  under  the  protectorate  of  Egypt ;  and  from 
this  it  was  but  a  step  to  attack  those  which  owned  allegiance 
to  Attains  of  Pergamus  {Beryama)  or  which  were  members 
of  the  Rhodian  League  (197  B.C.).  Attains  at  once  ap- 
pealed for  aid  to  the  Romans,  for  whom  he  had  done  good 
service  in  the  war  with  Macedon  ;  the  Rhodians  did  the 
same,  and  further  declared  war  ;  other  important  cities  like 
Smyrna  and  Lampsacus  also  offered  resistance.  Flamininus 
however,  busy  with  his  dream  of  resuscitating  Greece,  took 
no  pains  to  protect  the  Greek  cities  beyond  the  Aegean,  and 
the  Rhodians  were  unable  single-handed  to  tffeet  much. 
However,  Antiochus  did  not  push  matters  so  far  as  to  give 
place  for  Roman  interference :  he  passed  over  into  Thrace, 
where  he  occupied  Lysimachia  {Hexamili)  and  Aenus  (Enos) 
and  Maronea  {Maronia),  and  in  fact  made  himself  master  of 
whatever  the  Romans  had,  in  this  quarter,  wrested  by  treaty 
from  his  so-called  ally  Philip. 

§  2.  But  still  the  Romans  did  not  interfere.    Their  know- 
ledge of  Eastern  affairs  would  be  largely  guided  by  Flamininus* 
views,  and  Flamininus  did  not  care  as  yet  to  commence  a. 
second  war.      The  reason  is  not  easy  to  find  :   probably  he 
was  eager  to  appear  in  Rome,  and  there,  while  the  (>vent  was 
fresh,  to  pose  as  the  libei-ator  of  Greece  ;  possibly  he  fore- 
saw in  Antiochus'  very  evident  designs  on  Gret>ce  the  speedy 
occurrence  of  another  opportunity  of  liberating  that  country 
with    additional    glory ;    it   is   even    conceivable   that    he 
purposely  (nacuated  Greece  in  order  to  give  another  of  his 
fellow-nobles  the  same  opening  for  distinction  as  he   had 
himself  enjoyed.     As  for  the  Senate,  it  had  no  desire  to  he, 
further   involved    in    transmarine  politics,   especially   with 
thos(^  of  a  land  so  far  away  iis  Asia  ;  and  it  had  no  excuse  for 
inteiference  now  that  Antiochus  had  made  peace  with  Egypt 
and   had   desisted   from    his  aggressions  on   P(>rganius  and 
Rhodes.       N(n'ertlieless,     Klaiiiiuiiius  wa.s    guilty    of    grave 
miscoiHluct   in   neither  trying  to   prevent,  nor  pj-osecuting 
foi'thvvith,  the  war  which  he  saw  to  be  intvitable  ;  for  at  the 
very  moment  when   he  withdrew   the  legions  (191    H.c.)  he 
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was  aware  tliat  Antiochiis'  emissaries  were  seeking  to 
orfxaniso  revolt  tliroii^liont  Greece  itself,  wliile  otliers  were 
const ructinu;  ;i  wide-reaching  coalition  of  which  the  ohjcct 
w.-is  the  overthrow  of  Rome. 

<^  3.  The  h(  :u't  and  soul  of  this  coalition  was  Hannibal. 
Upon  him  had  (h^volved  the  duty  of  reoi-ganising  Carthage 
after  her  late  defeat,  and  he  had  done  it  thoroughly.  The 
narrow  and  self-seeking  oligarchy  which  had  frustrated  his 
attack  upon  Italy  was  swept  away  :  in  its  place  was  es- 
tablished a  democratic  government,  working  cordially  with 
Hannibal's  spirit  of  reform,  whereby  the  resources  of  the 
country  were  so  speedily  developed  that  the  payment  of 
the  yearly  war-indemnity  was  a  matter  of  no  weight.  The 
trade  of  Cartliage  flourished  as  vigorously  as  ever,  and  the 
alteration  of  the  constitution  did  much  to  secure  her  African 
power.  But  these  matters  did  not  escape  the  observation 
of  the  Senate :  the  deposed  oligarchs,  w  ith  the  selfishness 
of  their  kind,  preferred  to  be  the  servants  of  Rome  rather 
than  the  equals  of  Hannibal ;  they  laid  before  the  Senate, 
charge  aftei-  charge  against  their  only  statesman,  and  so 
worked  upon  Roman  fears  by  prophesying  the  speedy  advent 
in  Italy  of  a  second  invading  army  under  the  "  fell  African  " 
that  as  early  as  195  B.C.  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Carthage, 
to  demand  the  dismissal  or  surrender  of  Hannibal.  Power- 
less against  treachery  at  home,  Hannibal  looked  about  for 
a  refuge.  He  had  possibly  already  had  from  Antiochus 
overtures  of  alliance  wdth  a  view  to  a  joint  attack  upon 
Rome  :  to  Antiochus,  at  any  rate,  he  fled. 

He  set  himself  forthwith  to  prepare  for  the  war  which  he 
foresaw  w^ould  surely  follow  upon  his  reception  at  the  court 
of  Antiochus.  With  all  Spain  in  revolt  and  needing  one 
consul  and  four  legions  to  coerce  it  (195  B.C.),  with  the  Boian 
war  still  raging  and  the  Ligurians  restless,  it  seemed  that 
Rome  could  ill  cope  with  another  enemy  more  power- 
ful and  distant  than  the  rest.  The  task  of  organising 
the  forces  of  the  East  was  commenced  forthwith.  The 
kingdom  of  Cappadocia  was  drawn  into  alliance  with 
A.ntiochus  by  means  of  a  marriage  compact ;  the  Gauls  of 
Galatia,  the  scoui-ge  of  Asia,  promisi  d  their  support ;  Fgyi)t 
was  apparently  glad  to  be  at  peace,  and  was  in   no   way 
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desirous  of  seeing  further  advances  of  Rome  in  the  East ; 
the  Greek  states  were  all  more  o  less  dissatisfied  with  their 
present  condition,  and  were  ready,  so  it  was  said,  to  welcome 
Antiochus ;  Pergamus,  the  Rhodian  League,  and  the  cities 
of  the  Hellespont,  were  all  treated  with  a  consideration 
which  it  was  hoped  would  secure  their  neutrahty ;  and 
finally  Antiochus  had  apparently  firmly  planted  himself  in 
Thrace. 

§  4.  It  only  remained  to  call  out  and  organise  the  fleet 
and  army  of  Asia ;  but  before  this  could  be  done  the  storm 
broke.  The  Aetolians  considered  themselves  badly  treated 
by  Flamininus,  and  they  viewed  with  jealousy  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  Achaean  League  in  the  Peloponnesus.  They 
determined  to  seize  Sparta  :  the  attempt  failed,  and  Sparta  at 
once  joined  the  Achaeans.  They  next  attacked  Chalcis  and 
Demetrias  :  the  former  fortess  was  saved  by  the  advent  of  a 
Roman  fleet  then  cniising  in  the  Aegean  ;  Demetrias  and  the 
Magnetes  of  its  neighbourhood  welcomed  the  Aetolians. 
The  latter  thereupon  sent  pressing  messages  to  Antiochus, 
bidding  him  come  at  once  while  Greece  was  ripe  for  revolt. 
The  invitation  came  at  the  moment  when  a  Roman  embassy 
at  Ephesus  was  delivering  to  Antiochus  the  Senate's  tardy 
ultimatum,  bidding  him  either  quit  Europe  once  and  for  all 
or  permit  a  Roman  protectorate  ovei-  certain  fortresses  of 
the  Hellespont  and  Ionia.  Antiochus  replied  by  crossing 
to  Greece  and  occupying  Demetrias,  while  a  Roman  army 
under  the  consul  M'.  Acilius  Glabrio  landed  at  A})()lloni:i 
(autumn  of  192  B.C.). 

There  was  nothing  of  Hannibars  doing  in  this.  That 
general  found  himself  fettered  by  the  jealousy  of  Antiochus' 
courtiers  and  deprived  of  any  real  dii-ection  of  the  war.  He 
had  to  content  himself  with  doing  with  success  what  little 
iie  was  permitted  to  do,  and  for  the  rest  to  look  on  at  his 
patron's  blunders. 

§  5.  How  great  his  blunder  was  Antiochus  soon  pt'ic  lived. 
Of  all  Greece  only  the  Magnetes  andPerrhaebi  of  Thessaly, 
the  Boeotians,  the  Aetolians  and  Athamanes,  and  the  Eleans 
Mud  Messenians  of  Peloponnesus,  sided  with  him — all  of 
them  stat«'s  rather  spiteful  than  powerful,  tor  the  rest,  his 
only  sup[)orter8  were  Cappadocia  and  Galatia.    On  the  other 
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hand  IJoiiic  t'oiuid  .illics  on  all  sides:  besides  Ivliodes  and 
Per^'amus,'  and  tlic  coast  towns  of  Asia,  E^'yi)t  declared  for 
her  ;  so  did  the  llelles])ontinc  city  of  Byzantium  and  Pnisias 
of  Bithynia  :  while  in  Greece  the  Achaeans,  Athens,  most  of 
'riu's>aly,  and  Philip  of  Macedon,  followed  suit.  Philip  had 
no  cause  to  ti<;ht  on  behalf  of  the  sovereign  who  had  first 
abandoned  him  to  his  enemies  and  afterwards  added  the 
spoils  of  ]\Iac(  don  to  liis  own  kingdom  of  Asia. 

Antiochus  was  admitted  to  Demetrias  by  the  Aetolians, 
after  which  he  secured  Chalcis,  and  so  mastered  the  whole 
of  Euboea  ;  th(  n  attempted  to  reduce  Thessaly,  found  him- 
self obstinately  resisted,  and  withdrew  on  the  approach  of 
Appius  Claudius,  the  leyatus  of  the  praetor  Baebius,  whom 
the  Thcssalians  at  once  admitted  into  their  chief  cities 
(192  B.C.).     Winter  interruj^ted  further  operations. 

§  6.  In  the  spring  of  191  B.C.  Antiochus  crossed  from 
Chalcis  and  occupied  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae.  He  had 
collected  no  additional  troops,  and  his  army  w^as  demoralised 
by  some  weeks  of  idleness  :  besides  his  Asiatic  forces  he  had 
but  four  thousand  Aetolians  at  his  command,  and  these 
were  more  disponed  to  dispute  than  to  obey  hLs  orders. 
Glabrio,  one  of  tlie  consuls  of  the  year,  marched  southward 
from  Thessah'  and  encamped  before  the  Pass.  Both  leaders 
were  aware  how^  the  Persians  had  turned  the  flank  of  the 
Spartans  under  Leonidas  at  that  same  Pass  in  480  B.C.,  by 
way  of  the  mountain  path  over  the  western  height  of 
Callidromos ;  and  while  Antioclius  attempted  to  provide 
against  a  like  surprise  by  ordering  the  Aetolians  to  defend 
the  path,  Glabrio  despatched  his  leyatus,  the  famous  M. 
Porcius  Cato,  to  force  it  and  repeat  the  Persian  mana?uvre. 
The  Aetolians  made  little  resistance  :  Cato  fell  upon  the  rear 
of  the  phalanx  while  Glabrio  attacked  it  in  front,  the  Asiatic 
army  was  annihilated,  and  Antiochus  only  halted  at  Chalcis 
to  find  a  vessel  which  should  cany  him  back  to  Asia. 
Glabrio  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  Greece.  Epirus, 
Boeotia,  Messenia  and  Elis  all  submitted  quietly.  The  only 
people  to  give  him  any  trouble  were  the  Aetolians  to  whom, 
after  a  vain  attempt  to  reduce  their  fortress  of  Naupactus 

'  Xow  under  Eumenes  II.,  who  bad  succeeded  to  his  father  Attalus  at  the  close 
of  107  B.C. 
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(Epaktos,  Lepanto),  he  gi-anted  an  armistice.     This  was  on 
the  advice  of  Flamininus. 

§  7.  The  Senate  might  have  been  satisfied  with  having  so 
easily  driven  Antiochus  from  Greece.  Mere  insistance  upon 
it  would  have  secured  his  abandonment  of  all  his  recent 
acquisitions  in  Europe,  and  the  Hellespont  would  again  have 
formed  the  political  boundary,  as  it  is  the  geographical, 
between  the  two  continents.  But  it  is  certain  that  there 
were  plenty  of  ambitious  nobles  to  advocate  the  continuance 
of  the  war  in  the  hopes  of  military  glory,  pecuniary  rewards, 
and  the  now  vulgarised  honour  of  a  triumph.  This  is  proved 
by  the  keen  competition  for  the  consulate  of  190  B.C.  and  for 
the  command  in  the  East.  The  rivalry  ran  high,  no  ex- 
ceptional favourite  being  there  to  command  an  assured 
majority  in  the  elections ;  but  when  Scipio  Africanus 
declared  that  he  would  go  to  the  East  as  a  legatus  if  the 
imperium  were  vested  in  his  brother  Lucius,  all  other 
competitors  withdrew.  Lucius  was  possil)ly  "  a  man  of 
straw,"  ^  but  Africanus  was  a  tried  favourite  alike  of  the 
citizens,  the  army,  and  the  gods  ;  and  he  was  essentially 
the  man  to  deal  with  the  genius  of  Hannibal  in  the  East  as 
he  had  dealt  with  it  in  the  West.  The  consulate  was  given 
to  Lucius,  as  also  was  nominally  the  command,  but  in 
reality  it  was  in  Africanus'  hands.  On  the  first  announce- 
ment that  he  was  to  be  with  the  army,  five  thousand  of  his 
African  veterans  enrolled  themselves  as  volunteers  for  the 
new  service. 

§  8.  He  granted  to  the  Aetolians  an  armistic-e  which 
enabled  him  to  hurry  on  without  loss  of  time,  but  it  was 
already  July  when  he  reached  the  Hellespont.  Antiochus 
had  (juite  lost  his  wits  :  he  evacuated  Lysimachia  and  suf- 
fered the  fortresses  of  Aenus  and  ^Maronea  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  llomans,  and  he  made  no  effort  even  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  the  legions  into  Asia.  The  fieet  which 
>hould  havr  made  sucii  a  passage  at  any  rate  diilicult,  if 
not  altogether  impossible,  had  been  destroyed  :  its  northern 
s(|un,(lr<)ii,  stationed  at  Ej>hesus,  after  a  victory  over  the 
Khodian  navy  at  Samos,  had  been  itself  annihilatinl  at 
Myonnesus  })y  the  l{onian  fleet  under  ij.  Aemilius  liegillus, 

'  MoiiiinMcn. 
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the  successor  of  Gains  Liviiis  ;  while  even  })ei'orc  this  tlic 
^o^ltllc^n  sciuadron,  sailin<:;  nortliwaids  iroiri  Lvci;i  and 
(.•aria,  under  the  command  of  Ilannihal,  liad  In  en  destroyed 
at  the  moiitli  of  the  Euryniedon  (Kopru-sii)  in  Pisidia. 
Kome  was  now  mistr(\ss  of  tlie  Aegean,  and  the  defence  of 
tlie  llelhspont  was  made  entirely  imjjossible  l)y  the  failure 
of  Antiochus  to  surprise  Pergamus. 

Sci})io  accordingly  crossed  into  Asia  in  tlie  autumn,  and 
marched  southward  as  far  as  the  Hermus  (Cediz-tsckai) 
meeting  with  no  opposition,  and  indeed  cordially  welcomed 
by  many  of  the  Greek  coast  towns.  After  fording  the 
river,  the  army  began  to  cross  the  outlying  sj)ur  of  Mount 
Tmolus  {Boz-dcujh)  known  as  Mount  Sipylus  {Mannisa-dagh) 
south  of  the  Graeco-Lydian  town  of  Magnesia  (Mannisa). 
Here  Antiochus  met  the  invaders  and  offered  to  treat  for 
peace  :  he  was  willing  to  abandon  all  his  European  interests, 
but  must  retain  his  Asiatic  kingdom  intact.  The  Roman 
replied  by  demanding  the  cession  of  all  Asia  Minor.  Anti- 
ochus broke  off  the  conference,  and  gave  battle  on  the  spot. 
His  troops  were  to  the  Romans  as  two  to  one,  but  like  all 
Asiatic  armies  of  ancient  times  they  were  formidable  only  on 
paper.  The  entire  force  of  80,000  men  was  routed  by  the 
Roman  light  troops  and  cavalry,  led  by  Eumenes  of  Per- 
gamus, and  though  the  legions  never  came  into  action,  it 
was  said  that  50,000  Asiatics  fell.  The  Roman  losses  were 
said  to  amount  to  three  hundred  foot  and  twenty-four 
horsemen.     The  battle  of  Magnesia  ended  the  war. 

§  9.  The  settlement  of  the  terms  of  peace  was  now  no 
difficult  matter.  A  commission  under  On.  Manlius  Volso, 
one  of  the  consuls  for  189  B.C.,  and  the  successor  of  L.  Scipio, 
made  the  following  arrangements.  All  Asia  west  of  the 
Halys  {Kyzyl-irmdk)  and  Mount  Taurus — i.e.,  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Lydia — was  declared  forfeit,  and  was  in  the 
main  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Eumenes  together  with 
the  Thracian  Chersonese  {Peninsula  of  Gallipoli),  leaving 
to  Antiochus  only  Cilicia.  Such  of  the  Greek  cities  as  had 
sided  with  Rome  received  their  freedom  ;  the  Rhodians 
were  rewarded  with  Lycia  and  Caria  and  the  right  of  free 
trade  in.  all  tlie  ports  of  the  East.  Cappadocia  under 
Ai'iaratlies,    and    Greater    and    Lesser   Armenia,    though 
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beyond  the  frontier,  were  purposely  encouraged  by  Rome  to 
declare  themselves  independent  principalities.  Antiochus 
paid  down  3U()0  talents,  and  pledged  himself  to  a  further 
annual  payment  of  1000  talents  for  twelve  years — a  total 
of  15,000  talents;  he  reduced  his  fleet  in  perpetuity  to  ten 
vessels,  gave  up  his  war-elephants,  and  renounced  the  right 
of  making  war  in  the  West.  Last  of  all  he  undertook 
to  surrender  Hannibal,  who  forthwith  fled  to  the  court  of 
Prusias,  the  king  of  Bithynia. 

These  arrangements  were  mostly  made  by  the  consul  of 
189  B.C.,  Cn.  Manlius  Volso,  and  the  ten  commissioners 
{Decemviri)  sent  from  Rome.  The  outlines  of  the  Senate's 
policy  are  in  brief  these  :  they  created,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus,  a  state  of  known  loyalty,  sufficiently  powerful 
to  hold  the  balance  between  Macedonia  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  kingdom  of  Antiochus  on  the  other  ;  they  continued 
the  policy  of  fostering  client  kingdoms  whose  integrity 
depended  upon,  and  therefore  constrained,  their  lo^-alty  to 
Rome  ;  ^  and  they  got  rid  of  a  fleet  which  might  have 
proved  a  formidable  rival  in  the  ^Mediterranean.  They 
made  no  territorial  acquisitions  whatever. 

§  10.  But  Volso  had  no  mind  to  return  home  without  some 
kind  of  victory.  His  commission  was  already  ended  indeed 
by  the  victory  of. Magnesia,  but  he  looked  about  on  his  own 
authority  for  a  new  and  profitable  war.  He  found  one 
against  the  Gauls  of  Asia,  who,  while  not  allies  of  Antiochus, 
liad  yet  furnished  liim  with  all  the  mercenaries  he  cared  to 
levy.  Moreover  Volso  chose  to  represent  them  as  dangerous 
to  Rome's  client  P^umenes,  whose  brother  Attains  he  sum- 
moned to  act  as  a  guide  in  the  purposed  campaign.  Making 
the  campaign  support  itself  by  unwarrantable  and  insolent 
rxMctions  from  the  Asiatic  states,  ho  marched  into  tlie 
lands  of  the  Tolistoboii,  who  collected  their  wives,  children, 
and  goods  to  a  stronghold  upon  Mount  Olympus.  Here  the 
Romans  attacked  them  :  the  (Jauls  had  no  missiles,  while 
the  storm  of  arrows  and  sliiig-bullets  from  the  Roman 
light  troops  prevented  their  coming  to  close  (juarters,  and 
struck  them  down  in  multitudes.  Th(>  result  w;:s  a  ghastly 
massacre,  which  was  repeated  a  f»'w  days  later  in  a  similar 
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assault  upon  \hv  Tectosages  entronclied  upon  .Mount 
Magaba.  The  few  that  escaped  made  their  way  to  the 
canton  of  the  Trocmi,  east  of  the  Halys :  the  consul's 
plunder  was  the  sum  total  of  the  booty  which  the  Gauls 
had  ac([uired  from  the  cities  of  Asia  in  the  course  of  years 
of  pillage.  To  luive  rid  Asia  Minor  of  such  a  nation  of 
freebooters  was  doubtless  a  desirable  achievement,  and  the 
barbarities  of  a  conquest  never  troubled  a  general  of  this 
era  ;  but  Volso's  conduct  was  doubly  criminal,  for  he  had 
disgraced  the  Roman  character  amongst  the  peoples  of  the 
East  by  attacking  a  peoj^le  in  defiance  of  justice,  and  he 
had  initiated  a  campaign  of  which  the  results  might  have 
been  as  disastrous  as  they  were  fortunate  without  authority 
from  the  Senate.  Henceforth  it  becomes  yearly  moi-e 
common  for  commanders  to  dispense  with  or  even  to  defy 
the  senatorial  authority.  To  Yolso  is  due  the  credit  of 
fii-st  initiating  that  official  disregard  of  forms  which  in  a 
centuiy  transferred  the  government  from  the  nobles  to  the 
army. 

§  11.  In  the  same  year  (189  B.C.)  the  other  consul, 
M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  ended  for  the  present  the  war  in 
Aetolia.  After  the  expiry  of  the  six  months'  armistice 
granted  by  the  Scipios  in  190  B.C.,  the  Aetolians  had  re- 
sumed their  former  aggi-essions,  harassing  the  seas  with 
piracy,  and  raiding  the  lands  of  all  their  neighbours  alike, 
more  especially  of  Philip.  Fidvius  organised  a  united 
attack  of  the  offended  parties  (Macedonia  and  the  Achaean 
League)  upon  evei-y  side  of  Aetolia — an  attack  which  be- 
came a  slave-hunt  after  the  capitulation  of  Ambraeia(^?*^a). 
When  terms  were  at  last  granted  to  the  remnant,  they 
were  deprived  of  much  of  their  territoi-y  and  constrained 
to  make  Rome  the  arbiter  of  their  future  quarrels.  They 
paid  the  usual  indemnity,  and  ceded  Cephallenia  {Cefalii) 
and  Zacynthus  (Zante)  to  serve  as  additional  naval  stations 
for  the  Romans  in  the  Adriatic. 

§  12.  The  last  act  of  the  Syrian  war  did  not  occur  until 
the  year  183  B.C.,  when  a  Roman  embassy  appeared  at  the 
court  of  Prusias  of  Bithynia,  and  requested  that  Hannibal 
should  no  longer  remain  there.  The  latter  had  probably 
expected  such  a  message :  at  any  rate  he  saved  his  host  the 
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trouble  of  surrendering  him,  though  he  could  not  save  him 
the  disgrace  of  having  offered    to   do   so,   by  committing 
suicide.     He  was  sixty-four  years  of  age,  and  if  he  had 
failed  in  his  life's  object,  if  he  was  in  truth  bound  to  confess 
that  Rome  '"  rose  ever  stronger  from  her  troubles,"  ^  yet  he 
had  faithfully  kept  the  oath  of  vengeance  sworn  five-and- 
fifty  years  before,  and  he  had  earned  the  proud  distinction, 
accorded  to  no  other,  that  Rome's  statesmen,  no  less  than 
her  infants,^  feared  his  very  name.     About  this  same  time 
also  died  the  man  who  alone  had  beaten  him  in  fair  field — 
Scipio  Africanus,  the  hero  of  Zama.     Upon  him,  top,  had 
come  Nemesis  :  he,  too,  like  Hannibal,  had  lived  to  feel  his 
country's  ingratitude.     For  some  unknown  reason  he  had, 
immediately  after  the  magnificent  triumph  of  Lucius  Scipio 
for   the    Syrian    war,   fallen   into   disfavour.      Petty   and 
malicious    accusations   had   been    made   against    him :    his 
brother  was  charged  with  embezzling  part  of  the  spoils  of 
his   victory,   and   when  Africanus   scornfully   tore  up  the 
documents   containing  the  statement  of  accounts,  he  was 
personally  attacked  for  his  contempt  of  court.     The  prose- 
cution was,  indeed,  for  the  sake  of  old  times,  temporarily 
dropped  ;  but  unfortunately  for  Africanus,  foremost  amongst 
his  enemies  was  Cato,  and  no  disappointment,  no  sentiment, 
could    turn  Cato  from  his  purpose.     To  Cato,   Africanus 
was  the  leader  of  that  Hellenising  movement  which  was 
changing  the  old  Roman  character ;  and   while  Cato  was 
too  obstinate  to  see  the  futility  of  his  belief,  and  Africanus 
too  proud  either  to  argue  with  or  conciliate  his  enemies, 
there  were  doubtless  many  of  the  nobles  to  whom  Scipio's 
pre-eminence  was  galling.     For  all   their  boasted  nobility, 
the   nobles   shared  fully  that  narrow-minded  spite  which 
causes  the  mob  to  rejoice  in  the  downfall   of  great  men. 
Equally  certainly,  Scipio  was  too  great  to  be  a  good  citizen, 
and  he  showed  it  when,  to  escape   his  enemies,  he  retired 
into  private  life  at  Liternum  {l^atria)  in   Campania,   and 
devoted  himself  to  his  books.      He  dird  there,  probably  in 
the  same  year  as  died  llMiinib;il.  ;it  the  t\irly  age  of  fifty- 
one. 

'  Set)  Ilnincu'  fiiiiiima  ()(lo,  llnok  IV.  i. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

THE  THIRD  MACEDONIAN  WAR. 

^  1.  Condition  of  Greece. — §  2.  Attitude  of  Philip  V. — §  8.  Reign  of 
Perseus. — §  4.  Outbreak  of  the  Third  Macedonian  War. — §  5. 
Progress  of  the  War.  — §  (5.  Campaign  of  Philippus,  169  B.C. — 
§  7.  Campaign  of  Aeniilius  Paulus.  Disgrace  of  the  Khodians. 
§  8.  Battle  of  Pydna.— §  9.  Settlement  of  Macedonia.— §  10. 
Syria  and  Egypt. — §  li.  Roman  Treatment  of  Rhodes  and 
Pergamus. — §  12.  Greece. 

§  1.  Eighteen  years  elapsed  before  the  legions  were  again 
called  upon  for  service  in  the  East.  During  that  time  Rome 
was  busy  with  the  incessant  wars  in  Spain,  Liguria,  and 
Istria,  which  have  been  already  detailed  ;  the  East,  on  the 
contrary,  lay  quiet.  The  quietude  was  external  only,  for 
inwardly  party -spirit  smouldered,  and  threatened  to  break 
out  into  flame.  When  it  was  too  late,  the  states  of  Greece 
learnt  that  the  foreign  rule  of  Rome. was  less  tolerable  than 
the  Hellenic  domination  of  Macedonia  :  they  found  that  the 
"  liberty  "  given  to  them  by  Flamininus  was  a  shadow,  and 
they  once  again  dreamt  of  that  national  unity  about  which 
Flamininus  had  harangued  them.  But  if  they  were  unfit 
for  liberty  then,  they  were  doubly  so  in  the  after  years. 
The  whole  land  was  in  a  condition  little  short  of  anarchy  : 
scarce  a  state  but  was  bankrupt,  and  in  the  endeavour  to 
find  money  all  law,  whether  private  or  international,  was 
openly  set  aside.  Society  was  divided  into  the  two  factions 
of  the  rich  and  the  paupers,  and  the  fatuous  national  spirit 
of  stasis  which  had  in  other  days  pitted  against  each  other 
the  parties  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  of  oligarchy  and  democracy, 
lapsed  now  from  politics  to  the  purely  social  quarrels  of  those 
who  had  something  with  those  who  had  nothing.     In  the 
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face  of  this  vital  struggle  the  questions  of  politics  were  but  of 
small  weight :  the  rich  in  the  main  favoured  Rome,  because 
manifestly  Rome  alone  could  guarantee  their  security ; 
the  poor,  on  the  other  hand,  dignified  themselves  with  the 
name  of  the  patriotic  party,  and  without  at  first  ha\"ing 
any  very  definite  views  beyond  a  dislike  for  Rome,  gradually 
came  to  look  upon  Macedonia  as  their  proper  champion. 

§  2.  Pliilip  V.  had  aided  the  Romans  in  the  Syrian  war, 
and  contributed  very  considerably  to  its  almast  bloodless,  but 
complete  success.  To  him  was  due  the  fact  that  the  Scipios 
were  able  to  march  so  rapidly  overland  to  the  Hellespont, 
and  it  w^as  he  who  had  kept  open  the  line  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Hellespont  and  the  Adriatic  coast.  He 
had  a  right  therefore  to  expect  some  substantial  rewaid  ', 
and  when,  on  the  contrary,  he  found  his  ovm  possessions 
left  to  him  just  as  they  had  been  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  when  he  saw  his  hated  rival  Eumenes  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a  great  Asiatic  power,  and  even  put  in  passession 
of  much  of  those  European  territories  wliicli  he  had 
assisted  to  render  untenable  by  Antiochus, — when,  in  fine,  he 
found  himself  treated  much  like  one  of  those  Italian  socii 
whose  services  were  to  be  at  any  moment  at  Rome's  call 
without  prospect  of  reward,  his  temper  naturally  found  it 
hard  to  bear.  He  made  no  protest,  but  he  set  himself,  with 
a  resolution  hitherto  quite  unrecognised  in  his  character,  to 
prepare  for  one  more  struggle  with  his  masters. 

He  was  bound  by  treaty  to  arm  no  more  than  five 
thousand  men  :  accordingly  he  kept  his  force  within  this 
figure,  but  by  continually  changing  its  constituents,  by 
speedily  discharging  the  efiicient  and  enlisting  fresh  men, 
he  virtually  kept  the  whole  male  population  of  Macedonia 
in  perfect  military  training.  Moreover  he  ealltd  in  numbei"s 
of  warlike  Thracians,  and  settled  them  upon  his  thinly 
peopled  lands,  thereby  increasing  at  once  the  numbers  and 
etliciency  of  his  ]>eople.  He  thoroughly  reformed  his 
finances  and  re]»leiiislied  his  treasury.  To  provide  against 
those  incursions  of  the  Illyrians  and  Dardani  which  had  so 
liampenMl  him  in  previous  wars,  ht»  constriu'ted  a  regular 
frontier  to  the  north  and  nortii-west,  antl  in  doing  so  found 
plenty  of  active  service  tor  tlie  training  of  his  soldiery.      He 
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>\'onl  Further:  he  ii('<^()tiato(l  witli  tli(^  i>;islarnae,  a  trilx^ 
of  Scytliians  beyond  the  Danube,  inviting  them  to  drive  out 
the  Dardani  and  occupy  the  lands  so  won.  Had  the  design 
succeeded,  he  intended  to  put  himself  and  liis  army  at  their 
head,  and  to  descend  u})on  Italy,  like  a  second  Hannibal,  by 
way  of  the  Julian  Alps  and  the  open  lands  at  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic.  Fortunately  for  Rome,  the  Bastarnae  were 
worsted  by  the  Dardani  and  this  plan  was  frustrated;  but 
the  reality  of  the  design  is  proved  by  the  foundation  of  the 
fortress-colony  of  Aquileia  (183  B.C.),  to  bar  the  path  of  the 
rumoured  invasion. 

The  Senate  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  these  proceedings, 
finding  a  zealous  spy  in  the  person  of  the  fawning  Eumenes ; 
and  Flamininus,  foreseeing  that  Macedonia  might  yet  undo 
his  work  of  "liberation"  in  Greece,  stooped  to  intrigues 
with  Philip's  sons  Perseus  and  Demetrius.  The  defeat  of 
Antiochus  had  left  the  Thracian  fortresses  of  Aenus  [Enos) 
and  ^Nlaronea  (JIaronia)  independent,  and  Philip  ventured 
to  occupy  them.  Their  inhabitants,  and  of  course  Eumenes, 
laid  complaints  before  the  Senate,  and  the  latter  body 
ordered  Philip  to  withdraw  at  once.  He  did  so — after 
burning  Maronea — and  was  then  told  that  he  owed  his 
impunity  to  the  intercession  of  his  son  Demetrius,  183  B.C. 
Demetrius  was  the  younger  but  legitimate  son ;  Perseus 
was  older,  but  illegitimate,  and  consequently  the  rival  of 
Demetrius,  the  lawful  heir  and  the  favourite  of  the  Mace- 
donians. He  took  advantage  of  the  cordiality  which  had 
been  shown  to  Demetrius  when  a  hostage  at  Rome  to  secure 
his  arrest  when  in  possession  of  despatches,  purporting  to 
be  from  Flamininus,  which  manifestly  convicted  the  young 
prince  of  philo-Roman  tendencies.  Philip  at  once  put  the 
boy  to  death  as  a  conspirator,  and,  dying  shortly  after- 
wards, left  Perseus  his  heir  (179  B.C.). 

§  3.  Perseus  continued  his  father's  policy  at  home; 
abroad  he  was  more  active,  if  less  cautious.  He  had  one 
firm  ally  in  Cotys,  prince  of  the  Odrysae,  the  most  warlike 
tribe  of  Thrace,  whose  lands  extended  along  the  Danube 
from  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia  to  the  Black  Sea.  He  tried 
to  conciUate  the  Illyrian  princes,  and  came  to  a  dubious 
understanding  with  Gentius,  the  successor  of  Pleuratus  in 
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the  principality  of  Scoclra.  He  made  marriage-alliances 
with  Prusias  and  Antioehus.  Moreover,  throughout  the 
Greek  world  he  courted  the  favour  of  all  alike.  By  holding 
up  Eumenes  to  detestation  as  a  traitor  to  the  Hellenic 
cause  he  obtained  a  fairly  general  if  indefinite  recognition 
of  his  position  as  the  champion  of  Hellenism.  The  Rhodians 
even  made  a  naval  demonstration  in  the  Aegean  in  his 
honour :  they  had  felt  already  a  change  of  feeling  in  the 
relations  of  the  Senate  with  themselves,  and  they  were  as 
little  pleased  with  Rome  as  was  Rome  with  them. 

§  4.  The  Senate  was  fully  alive  to  the  situation,  and  it 
was  only  the  governmental  deadlock  caused  by  the  affair 
of  Popilius  in  172  B.C.  {see  pj).  9,  10)  which  prevented  the 
declaration  of  war  in  that  year.  The  ostensible  casus  belli 
was  Perseus'  attack  on  a  petty  Thracian  prince  in  alHance 
with  Rome  ;  but  a  fiu-ther  plea  was  forthcoming  in  the 
course  of  this  year,  when  it  was  learned  that  Eumenes,  on 
his  way  home  from  yet  another  mission  as  informer  to 
Rome,  had  narrowly  escaped  assassination  at  Delphi.  The 
assertion  that  the  assassins  were  emissaries  of  Perseus  was 
never  disproved,  but  no  one  tried  to  disprove  it.  Eumenes 
was  reported  dead,  and  whilst  the  Senate  may  have  been 
glad  of  his  removal,  they  were  none  the  less  pleased  to 
have  the  additional  plea  for  war  which  was  furnished 
them  by  this  attack  upon  their  client.  In  June  171  B.C. 
the  consul  P.  Licinius  Crassus  landed  at  Apollonia  and 
marched  into  Thessaly. 

Foi'thwith  Perseus'  expected  allies  deserted  him.  The 
mere  rumour  of  Roman  interference  sutticod  to  paralyse  the 
Macedonian  party  in  the  states  of  Gi-eeco  :  the  Aetolians 
elected  as  their  strategus  Lyciscus,  a  man  whose  sympathies 
were  altogether  with  Rome;  tlie  Kpirots  remained  passive, 
Thessaly  deserted  Perseus,  the  Achaean  League  did  the 
same,  and  of  the  twelve  towns  of  the  Boeotian  Confederacy 
only  ITaliartus  and  Uoronoa  ventured  to  maintain  their  old 
Macedonian  policy,  until  reduced  to  obedienct^  by  a  liandful 
of  legionaries.  Outside  dJreece,  ('arthage  sent  troops  and 
elephants  to  I*ome,  both  Rhod(»s  and  PtM-gamus  made  otters 
of  ships,  tlu^  (Jap[)ado(ian  prince  followed  suit,  and  Bithynia 
remained  neutral,  though  its  king  Piusias  was  brother-in-law 
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of  Porsmis.  Only  Cotys  and  the  Bastarnae  oflfered  to  aid 
Macedonia;  hut  tlicy  were  ])i'()nipted  soh^lyby  tlic  liopc  of  hi<j^li 
pay,  and  when  Perseus  refused  tlieii-  extravagant  demands, 
most  of  tliem  returned  home.  The  boasted  thousands  of 
Cotys  rechued  tliemselves  to  1000  foot  and  200  liorse. 

§  5.  Had  Perseus  availed  himself  of  the  inactivity  of  the 
Romans  in  172  B.C.,  he  might  have  involved  all  Greece 
as  his  partisans  and  forced  the  consul  Crassus  to  fight 
for  the  ground  on  which  he  pitched  his  camp.  As  it 
was,  he  entrenched  himself  in  the  front  of  the  passes  of 
Olympus  and  the  Cambunian  mountains  and  waited  to  be 
attacked. 

Here,  near  Larissa,  was  fought  the  first  engagement  of 
the  war,  in  which  Crassus  was  worsted  with  the  loss  of  3000 
men.  Upon  this  the  Epirots  went  over  to  Perseus,  but  the 
latter  had  no  courage  to  follow  up  the  success  which  might 
yet  have  put  him  in  possession  of  Greece.  He  evacuated 
Thessaly  as  if  defeated,  and  busied  himself  in  securing  his 
eastern  and  western  frontiers.  He  was  right  in  not  setting 
much  value  on  the  snpport  of  Hellas,  but  he  was  wrong  in  not 
rousing  in  Greece  a  general  w^ar  which  should  have  hampered 
the  movements  of  the  Romans.  The  latter  spent  the  rest 
of  the  year  in  making  impossible  any  such  rising,  especially 
in  the  direction  of  Aetolia  and  Acarnania  (171  B.C.). 

Crassus  was  an  incapable :  to  him  succeeded  others, 
Appius  Claudius  and  Aulus  Hostilius,  consuls  for  170  B.C., 
who  attempted  to  penetrate  into  Macedonia  respectively 
from  the  west  and  the  south.  Claudius  was  so  severely 
handled  in  the  mountains  of  lUyria  and  Dassaretia  that  he 
was  reduced  to  inactivity,  while  Hostilius  was  equally  un- 
successful in  his  efibrts  to  force  the  passes  of  the  Cambunian 
hills. 

§  6.  The  Senate  became  alarmed.  It  decreed  special 
vows  to  heaven  in  the  event  of  no  further  reverses,  and, 
what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  it  sent  out  as  consul  for 
169  B.C.  Quintus  Marcius  Philippus.  This  man  had  been 
bearer  of  the  ultimatum  to  Perseus  in  172  B.C.,  and  had 
acquired  a  reputation  for  dijilomacy  by  the  manner  in  w^hich 
he  had  deceived  the  king  into  inactivity  until  the  Senate 
was  I'eady  for  action.     He  proved  himself  successful  as  a 
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commander,  more  by  the  help  of  good  fortune  than  skill. 
After  reorganising  the  demoralised  troops  and  putting  an 
end  to  the  pillaging  by  which  all  ranks  alike  were  busied  in 
making  profit  out  of  the  wretched  Greeks  whom  they  called 
their  allies,  he  crossed  the  mountains  which  divide  Thessaly 
from  Macedonia  by  a  successful  march  of  surpassing  diffi- 
culty, and  thereby  turned  Perseus'  impregnable  position 
above  the  Pass  of  Tempe.  The  king  had  chosen  his  position 
■with  admirable  skill,  and  the  five-mile-long  gorge  of  the 
Peneus,  the  so-called  Vale  of  Tempe,  the  only  road  by  which 
Macedonia  could  safely  be  reached  from  Thessaly,  was 
absolutely  unassailable ;  but  when  Philippus  appeared  in 
the  lowlands  near  Heraclea,  after  traversing  the  reputedly 
impassable  mountains  and  forests  to  the  west  of  Tempe, 
Pei-seus  was  outflanked  and  forced  to  retire  northwards 
towards  Pydna.  Nevertheless,  had  the  garrison  of  the  Pass 
but  done  their  duty,  Philippus'  army  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
being  caught  between  two  fires  without  the  possibility  of 
escape:  for  that  general  had  indeed  entered  Macedonia,  but 
he  had  forgotten  to  keep  open  his  communications  with 
Thessaly.  Fortune  saved  him :  the  garrison  of  Tempe 
capitulated  without  a  blow ;  but  Perseus  had  taken  up  a 
second  position,  little  less  strong  than  the  first,  upon  the  river 
Enipeus  (Vj/thos),  and  Philippus  could  advance  no  further. 
He  maintained  his  ground  however,  and  there  went  into 
winter-quarters  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  the 
consul  for  1G8  B.C. 

§  7.  This  was  Lucius  Aemilius  Pauhis,  a  man  who  com- 
bined the  old  Roman  virtues  with  all  tliat  was  praiseworthy 
in  the  new  Greek  culture.  He  was  "  the  only  Roman  to 
wliom  no  man  dared  offer  money."  Consul  in  181  n.c,  he 
had  Ix^en  defeated  by  the  Ligurians,  and  had  avenged  his 
defeat  l)rilliantly  ;  in  Spain  he  had  experit  need  a  similar 
reverse  and  suhseciurnt  success.  Younger  and  less  capable 
men  had  outstripj)ed  him  in  the  race  for  office,  and  he  had 
for  some  years  liv(  <1  in  retiimient  amongst  his  literary 
[)roteges,  chief  of  whom  was  T(»r<'nci'.  lie  was  now,  in  the 
State's  time  ot  need,  called  again  to  the  consulship  which 
had  been  lefused  to  him  at  a  less  perilous  season  ;  and  at 
sixty  years  of   age   he   undertook   the  conduct  of  the  wui- 
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wliicli  h:i(l  lialllcd  tlie  consuls  of  llio  last  three  years.  He 
jK'rtoriiu'd  liis  (ask  in  iiftien  clays. 

]\leantiino  riiilippus  was  making  further  use  of  his  talents 
for  (.liploniacy.  Ivome  was  weary  of  a  policy  which  ruined 
other  powers  only  for  the  aggrandisement  of  Perganius  and 
Ivhodes  ;  she  was  feeling  her  way  towards  the  open  avowal 
of  a  new  policy  which  should  transfer  to  herself  the  plunder 
of  the  nations  she  subdued.  Already  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  the  Ehodians  were  conscious  of  an  impending 
change.  Their  suspicions  were  confirmed  by  the  refusal  of 
Rome  to  make  use  of  the  ships  and  men  which  the  Khodians 
and  Pergamenes  hastened  to  placa  at  her  disposal  :  clearly, 
the  Senate  desired  to  be  under  no  further  obligations  to 
these  allies,  particularly  now  that  the  course  of  the  war 
had  altered  for  the  better.  That  war  damaged  the  Pthodians, 
for  it  caused  a  cessation  of  commerce,  in  particular  of  the 
timber  and  salt  trades  with  Macedon,  of  which  the  Khodians 
had  practically  a  monopoly.  They  ventured  to  point  out 
the  fact  to  Philippus ;  whereupon  the  latter  saw  his  way 
to  furnishing  the  Senate  Avith  the  excuse  which  it  desired 
for  interference  with  Rhodes.  He  gave  the  Khodians  to 
believe  that  their  fleet  made  them  formidable  to  Kome : 
they  had  but  to  offer  their  mediation  between  Kome  and 
Macedon  and  the  war  would  be  brought  to  an  end.  The  con- 
ceited Greeks  believed  the  tale,  and  sent  a  pompous  message 
to  the  Senate  to  the  effect  that,  unless  peace  were  speedily 
arranged,  they  would  take  their  own  measures  towards 
compelling  it.  The  Senate  replied  by  stripping  them  of 
their  recent  acquisitions  in  Lycia  and  Caria,  a  forfeit 
representing  a  revenue  of  120  talents  yearly. 

§  8.  Paulus  could  not  venture  to  attack  Perseus'  position, 
but  by  keeping  up  a  constant  appeal  ance  of  so  doing,  he 
gave  to  his  legatus  Scipio  ISTasica  time  to  make  a  detour  and 
surprise  the  fortress  of  Petra  which  guarded  the  road  from 
^Macedonia  into  Thessaly  past  the  northern  foot  of  Mount 
Olympus.  Perseus'  position  was  thus  a  second  time  turned, 
and  he  was  forced  to  fall  back  upon  Pydna  (north  of 
Katerini),  Hither  Paulus  at  once  followed  him,  and  here, 
on  the  23rd  of  June,  168  B.C..  w\as  fought  the  battle  of 
Pydna.     The  Macedonians  fought  bravely,  but  their  first 
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success  was  the  very  cause  of  their  ultimate  defeat :  they 
pressed  upon  the  leti-eating  Romans  until  they  found  them- 
selves upon  broken  ground,  which  threw  the  phalanx  into 
disorder.  The  Roman  troops  forced  their  way  in  wherever 
a  gap  occurred,  and  turned  the  battle  into  a  bloody  rout. 
Scarce  a  man  of  the  phalanx  escaped  :  of  43,000  troops  of 
all  arms,  Pei-seus  had  not  one  at  his  command  when  he 
fled  from  the  field  to  his  capital  of  Pella.  He  would  have 
resisted  still,  had  his  people  stood  by  him  ;  but  the  towns 
threw  open  their  gates  to  Paulus,  and  Perseus  was  forced 
to  take  sanctuary  with  his  queen  and  children  at  8amo- 
thrace  {Samothraki).  Thence  he  sent  a  letter  begging  for 
peace,  and  on  receiving  the  reply  that  nothing  would  suffice 
save  unconditional  surrender,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
praetor  Octavius,  whose  fleet  lay  oft'  the  island.  He  lived 
to  grace  Paulus'  triumph ;  he  died  within  five  years'  time, 
none  knew  how,  a  prisoner  at  Alba  Fucentia  m  the  land  of 
the  Marsi.  Of  his  sons,  the  elder,  Philip,  soon  followed 
him  ;  the  younger,  Alexander,  for  many  years  made  a  living 
))y  working  as  a  clerk  in  Alba. 

§  9.  The  settlement  of  Macedonia  was  left  to  Paulus  and 
the  customary  commissioners  (167  B.C.) ;  the  basis  of  their 
regulations  being  the  determination  of  the  Senate  to  prevent 
for  ever  the  revival  of  the  ]\Iactdonian  monarchy,  yet  still 
to  leave  the  country  free.  The  entire  land  was  divided  into 
four  cantons,  between  which  there  was  to  be  henceforth 
neither  trade  nor  intermarriage.  There  was  to  be  no  army 
save  what  small  force  sufliced  to  keep  in  check  the  barbarians 
of  the  northern  frontier.  All  wlio  were  known  to  favour 
tlie  late  king's  cause,  or  had  held  olHce  under  his  rule,  were 
deported  to  Italy  and  there  kept  in  free  custody.  For  the 
rest,  the  towns  and  cities  retaint  d  tlieir  municipal  liberty, 
their  own  laws  and  their  own  magistrates,  with  the  one 
proviso  that,  in  lieu  of  the  taxes  which  they  had  before  paid 
to  th(^  king,  tliey  should  hencefortli  pay  half  the  amount  to 
Rome.  The  whoK*  sum  thus  paiil  yearly  was  one  hundrtd 
talents.  Paulus  did  all  lu^  could  to  create  the  imprt  ssion  that 
the  RoMianshad  fought,  not  against  the  p(M)ple  of  Macedonia, 
but  against  her  king,  and  the  peo[)le  could  surely  not  com- 
phiin  of  ill-usage.     Nevertheless,  this  settlement,  seemingly 
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fcio  mild,  was  of  a  nature  to  paralyse  the  nation  for  ever  by 
(U'stroyin*;  tliat  free  intercourse  l)et\veen  tlie  several  jiarts 
of  the  land  wliiih  alone  creates  unity  and  a  national 
character. 

lUyria  was  treated  in  the  same  way  :  it  was  split  into 
three  independent  divisions,  with  the  i-ame  restrictions  as 
to  intercourse,  and  with  a  similar  imposition  of  a  yearly 
contribution,  amounting  to  the  half  of  its  former  taxes 
while  free.  There  was  no  plunder  for  the  soldiery,  and  they 
murmured  loudly  ;  therefore  Epirus  was  handed  over  to 
them  to  pillag(\  in  requital  for  that  long  course  of  waver- 
ing which  had  culminated  in  its  joining  Perseus.  Upon 
one  and  the  same  day  seventy  Roman  companies  appeared 
before  the  seventy  cities  of  the  Epirots,  sacked  and  tired  all, 
and  made  prisoners  of  150,000  souls,  who  were  forthwith 
sold  into  slavery;  and  though  this  hideous  barbaiity  returned 
to  each  legionary  200  denarii,  and  twice  that  sum  to  each 
of  the  cavalry,  yet  the  army  were  still  so  far  from  satisfied 
aK  to  do  their  best  to  deprive  Paulus  of  his  triumph.  He 
triumphed  in  167  b,c.,  and  so  immense  was  the  sum  which 
he  paid  into  the  treasury,  that,  coupled  with  the  annual 
levenue  from  Macedonia,  it  enabled  the  government  to  do 
away  with  the  tributum,  one  of  the  two  taxes  wdiich  alone 
fell  upon  the  citizens. ^  For  three  days  the  troops,  spoils, 
and  captives,  defiled  before  the  eyes  of  Eome.  It  was  the 
greatest  triumph  she  had  yet  seen  and  a  fitting  close  to  the 
wais  which  were  not  fought  for  plunder.-  Henceforth  money 
was  to  be  the  motive  for  all  her  conquests.  We  shall  not 
hear  of  Paulus  again.  On  the  eve  of  his  triumph  died  one 
of  the  two  sons  who  still  bore  his  name ;  the  second  followed 
within  a  few  days.  Two  others  he  had,  but  these  had  passed 
by  adoption  into  other  households  :  one  was  now  a  Fabius : 
it  is  by  the  other  that  Paulus  is  best  know-n,  lor  this  son  was 
adopted  by  Scipio  the  son  of  Africanus  Major,  and  is  known 
to  the  world  as  Scipio  Aemilianus  Africanus  Minor,  the  man 
w  ho  rased  Carthage. 

'  The  other  was  the  Vicesima  manumissionis,  a  tax  of  one-twentieth  {i.e.,  fixe 'per 
cent.)  on  the  value  of  all  slaves  maniimittecl.  It  was  not  abolished  until  late  in 
Imperial  times. 

-  "  Now  was  established,"  says  Polybiiis,  "  the  progressive  extension  of  the  Roman 
dominion  "  (HI.  4). 
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-  §  10.  In  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Pydna  (168  B.C.), 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  after  five  years  of  war,  found  himself 
all  but  master  of  Egypt,^  where  two  sons  of  the  late  king, 
Ptolemy  Philometor  and  Ptolemy  Euergetes  II.  (surnamed 
the  Fat),  were  rivals  for  the  throne.  The  annexation  of 
Egypt  by  Syria  was  a  danger  to  Home,  for  it  would  add 
immensely  to  the  strength  and  resources  of  Antiochus,  it 
would  give  him  control  over  the  Egyptian  corn-supply  which 
was  yearly  becoming  more  essential  to  the  city,  and  it  would 
above  all  interfere  with  the  extension  of  Poman  commerce 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  The  Senate  accordingly,  on 
the  strength  of  its  informal  protectorate  over  Egypt,  sent 
Popilius  Laeuas  as  its  envoy  to  inform  Antiochus  that  he 
would  not  be  suffered  to  occupy  Egypt.  Popilius  delivered 
his  message  with  such  blunt  menace  that  Antiochus  forth- 
with promised  to  quit  Egypt,  and  did  so.  Evidently  there 
was  nothing  for  Rome  to  fear  in  the  direction  of  Syria. 

In  163  B.C.  the  joint  Ptolemies  quarrelled:  Philometor, 
the  elder,  was  expelled,  and  at  once  appealed  to  the  Senate, 
and  that  body  was  able  to  restore  him  to  his  throne  without 
a  blow.  The  other,  Euergetes,  was  allowed  to  retain  the 
petty  kingship  of  Cyrenaica. 

§  11.  Meantime,  the  commissioners  were  busy  with 
Pergamus  and  Rhodes.  The  Senate  had  altered  its  policy, 
as  has  been  already  explained  :  it  had  raised  up  those  two 
powers  to  countervail  the  enmity  of  others;  now  that  Syria 
and  Macedonia  had  alike  ceased  to  be  feared,  there  was  no 
longer  any  need  for  them.  The  loss  of  Lycia  and  C'aria 
was  not  the  greatest  which  the  Rhodians  sufVered  :  they 
were  by  special  clauses  of  the  recent  })cace  (168  B.C.)  })ro- 
hibited  from  supplying  salt  to  Macedonia  or  purchasing 
timber  there,  while  the  trade  of  the  ♦>astern  Mediterranean 
was  taken  out  of  their  hands  by  the  creation  of  a  free  and 
more  central  port  at  Delos  under  Athenian  control.  Within 
a  few  years  Rhodian  commerce  was  a  thing  of  the  past.    It 

'  He  had  K'linod  itosHeMHiuii  of  thooiion  oouiitry  by  tlio  hatth'of  IVhusimii  (170  n.<'.), 
and  tliu  Miil)m!inifiit  cujituio  of  tin'  riKl'tful  kinj;  I'liilniimtor  ;  hut  ho  wii»  imablu  to 
tjiko  Alt'Xfiiidria,  wlicrc  K)jorj{«te8  liiitl  Ixhti  tlnlaii-tl  kin^;.  Both  tliose  wew  stons  of 
C;ie<)i>atra,  dauKlitor  of  Ant iochuH  thu  (i rent,  and  ot'  I'tolciny  Kpiphanos,  whom  the 
iSnnaUi  took  iiinlcr  thi'ir  |iri>toctorat»i  in  ll'l  ii.c.  On  the  withdrawal  of  Ai\tiochuB 
tlio  two  hrothiiiH  agroud  to  reitfii  conjointly  ;  and  on  lii-aiin^'  tliis  tlio  S\iian  MK'uin 
mvndud  Exypt,  wlu'ie  Ijn-nas  met  him. 
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is  easy  to  see  thv  iiifhicnce  of  the  KomMn  mci-cliani-class 
in  those  arraii{j;oiiu'nts,  for  the  only  fault  of  tlic  Khodians 
was  their  success  in  trade. 

Eunienes  lived  to  exjH'rieuce  the  miseries  which  liis  time- 
serving conduct  had  deserved.  There  was  erected  about 
him  a  circle  of  petty  princedoms  owing  their  positions  to 
Roman  generosity,  and  suffered,  if  not  actually  encouraged, 
to  insult  him.  Thus  Prusias  of  Bithynia  was  presented 
with  the  navy  of  the  conquered  Perseus  :  Paphlagonia, 
hitherto  a  Pergamene  de[)endency,  was  declared  inde- 
pendent ;  the  Galatians,  who  had  also  been  in  dependence, 
invaded  Eumenes'  territory,  and  were  shielded  from  his 
vengeance  by  the  pretence  of  embassies  which  effected 
nothing  ;  and  finally  the  kings  of  Pontus  were  rendered  more 
powerful  by  Rome,  so  as  to  serve  as  an  additional  menace 
to  Pergamus.  Eumenes  would  have  paid  yet  another  visit 
to  the  Senate  to  plead  his  case  in  person,  but  on  landing 
at  Bi'undisium  [Brindisi)  he  was  informed  by  a  quaestor 
that,  by  a  significant  coincidence,  there  had  just  been  passed 
a  Senatics  coiisidtum  forbidding  foreign  princes  to  have 
audiences  in  Rome.     He  died  in  159  B.C. 

§  12.  To  Greece  itself  the  overthrow  of  Macedonia 
l)rought  no  peace,  for  the  Romanising  party  commenced  to 
plunder  and  murder  all  who  were  suspected  of  anti-Roman 
leanings,  and  as  always  with  such  Reigns  of  Terror,  the 
mere  gi'eed  of  plunder  and  personal  animosity  came  to  be  the 
sole  motives  for  violence.  It  was  mainly  to  save  them  from 
their  countrymen's  violence  that  the  Senate  in  165  B.C. 
deported  to  Italy  a  thousand  of  the  leading  patriots  of  the 
Achaean  League.  The  ostensible  excuse  was  that  an  inquiry 
should  be  made  into  their  conduct ;  but  the  exiles  were 
quartered  in  out-of-the-way  villages  of  the  peninsula,  and 
there  forgotten  for  seventeen  years,  and  their  protests 
only  met  with  the  answer  that  they  would  find  it  best  to 
remain  quiet.     Amongst  them  was  Polybius  the  historian. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  SUBJUGATION    OF   GREECE. 

§  1.  The  new  policy  of  the  Equites. — §  2.  Koman  non-interference  in 
Syria  and  Eo:ypt. — §  3.  The  Fourth  ^Macedonian  War. — §  4.  The 
Achaean  War. — §  5.  Settlement  of  Greece. 

s:^  1.  With  the  reorganisation  of  Macedonia  and  Ill}ria  the 
llomans  shook  off  the  last  of  thtir  hesitation,  and  fully 
realised  the  sweets  of  conquest :  in  the  same  year  the 
legions  talked  of  refusing  a  trium})h  to  Paulus  because  his 
generalship  had  given  to  them  too  little  spoil.  The  two 
iacts  are  significant  of  a  change  of  policy  marking  the 
decay  of  the  rule  of  the  Oligaichy  :  henceforth  the  criterion 
of  all  policy  is  to  be  its  value  in  money ;  there  is  to  be  no 
more  fighting  for  fighting's  sake,  or  for  the  safety  and 
lionour  of  the  Koman  name,  save  in  the  extremest  emer- 
gencies :  if  ch-awn  at  all,  the  sword  is  to  be  drawn  in  de- 
fence of  moneyed  interests,  for  the  ac(piisition  of  new  and 
wealthy  lands  to  tax  and  plunder,  or  for  the  removal  of  any 
who  ventured  to  compete  with  Koman  merchants  in  the 
markets  of  tlie  world.  Henceforth  the  policy  of  the 
Oligarchy  is  money-making,  and  instead  of  the  rule  of 
the  nobles — selfish  indeed,  but  vigorous,  and  on  the  whole 
successful — we  have  that  of  the  Kcpntes.  The  Senate  still 
rules  in  name,  l)ut  the  E(piites  are  thi»  wire-pullers.  We 
liave  seen  their  influence  in  the  downfall  of  Khodes,  and 
tbe  Immiliation  of  Hgypt  and  Syria  :  we  sliall  follow  it  now 
t)n  a  further  and  ever  bolder  course  of  injustice,  oppiHssion, 
and  self-seeking.  The  nt»w  judicy  has  two  articles  only — 
JNlonopoly  iuid,  consistently  therewith,  IVace  at  any  price. 
War  is  detrimental  to  commerce  ;  th(»refore  there  is  war  only 
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when  monopoly  (Icmands  it  or  security  makes  it  imponitivo. 
Jnsults  which  even  the  nol)h's  would  have  chastised  with 
\  i<iOur  are  now  ignored  entirely  :  better  to  pocket  pride  and 
profits  than  spend  time  and  money  in  the  defence  of  so 
worthless  an  ideal  as  honour.  There  must  no  longer  be 
mere  safe-guarding  of  the  peninsula,  no  longer  that  policy 
of  protection  of  which  the  one  aim  was  to  prevent  the 
rise  of  dan<i:erous  neiijhbours  :  henceforth  there  is  to  be 
annexation.  The  end  was  the  proiits  which  accrue  from 
subject  nations  and  the  undisputed  commerce  of  the  world ; 
the  means  were  of  the  basest  so  long  as  they  were  also  of 
the  cheapest. 

Why  did  the  nobles  concur  in  this  policy  ?  Because  the 
itch  for  wealth  was  upon  them  too;  because,  themselves 
precluded  from  the  profits  of  commerce,  their  dealings  as 
secret  shareholders  in  Equestrian  companies  identified  the 
interests  of  the  two  orders  ;  because  the  rising  spirit  of  the 
popular  party  made  such  an  alliance  still  more  necessary; 
because  the  new  style  of  living  rapidly  exhausted  the  richest 
estate  that  was  not  made  to  multiply  by  investment ;  and 
because  the  same  self-indulgent  Hellenism  dreaded  every 
exertion  and  every  risk,  and  made  each  succeeding 
geneiation  more  unwarlike  and  indolent  and  incapable  than 
the  last. 

§  2.  It  was  in  the  East  that  this  new  principle  of  laissez 
faire  was  first  exemplified.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  died  in 
163  B.C.,  and  his  son  Antiochus  Eupator,  being  only  a  minor, 
was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  Cnaeus  Octavius.  In 
the  following  year  (162  B.C.)  one  Demetrius  murdered 
Octavius  and  usurp)ed  the  throne,  to  which,  incredible  as  it 
might  seem,  the  Senate  acknowledged  his  right.  In  the 
same  year  the  two  Ptolemies  were  again  at  war  for  the 
possession  of  Cyprus.  Rome  did  not  interfere  except  to  send 
the  customary  embassy,  and  the  island  eventually  remained 
a  dependency  of  Philometor  of  Egypt.  In  161  B.C.  occurred 
the  great  levolt  of  the  Jews  under  the  Maccabees  against 
the  domination  of  Syria.  The  Senate  so  far  listened  to  theii- 
appeal  for  protection  as  to  make  a  treaty  with  them,  but 
beyond  this  nothing  further  was  done. 

^  3.  In  dividing  Macedonia  into  four  divisions  the  Senate 
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had  souglit  successfully  to  enfeeble  the  country  by  disunion. 
So  miserable  was  the  state  of  affairs  that  thence,  as  from 
Africa,  repeated  embassies  had  been  sent  to  Home  to  plead 
for  interference  and  for  a  more  satisfactory  settlement.  In 
151  B.C.  the  Macedonians  had  invited  Scipio  to  settle  their 
difierences,  but  he  had  preferred  to  go  to  Spain  with 
Lucullus ;  and  somewhat  later  the  nation  heard  of  a  pre- 
tender to  its  throne — one  Andriscus,  a  fuller  of  Adramj-ttium 
in  Mysia,  who  professed  to  be  Philip,  that  son  cf  Perseus 
who  was  known  to  have  died  at  Alba.  This  man  threw 
himself  on  the  support  of  Demetrius,  now  King  of  Syria, 
and  was  by  him  betrayed  and  sent  to  Home,  where  he  was 
so  carelessly  guarded  that  he  escaped  to  Thrace  149  B.C. 
He  was  now  more  successful.  He  defeated  and  killed 
Juventius  Thalna  the  praetor,  and  made  himself  master  of 
all  Macedonia  and  of  most  of  Thessaly.  It  was  not  until 
the  close  of  148  B.C.  that  the  new  praetor,  Q.  Caecilius 
Metellus,  assisted  by  the  navy  of  Attains  II.  of  Pergamus, 
drove  him  out  and  compelled  Byzes  of  Thrace,  with  whom 
he  had  taken  refuge,  to  give  him  up.  With  the  exception 
of  an  insignificant  outbreak  in  142  B.C.,  when  another 
pretended  son  of  Perseus  made  his  appearance,  the  country 
caused  no  further  trouble  to  Kome.  Macedonia  was  re- 
organised as  a  j)rovince,  not  as  a  mere  dependent  state.  To 
it  were  attached  the  lloman  possessions  in  Epirus  as  far  as 
Scodra,  and  the  islands  ofi'  that  coast ;  and  the  praetor  who 
annually  took  up  the  government  was  regarded  also  as  the 
overlord  of  Southern  Greece.  The  tribute  remained  as  it 
had  been  settled  by  Paulus  in  168  b.c,  and  the  towns  were 
.suffered  to  n^tain  their  own  local  government  ;  but  the  four 
confederacies  and  their  synods  di.sappeared,  and  henceforth 
there  was  no  national  power  of  MactMlonia.  The  road, 
already  an  old  tnuUi-routr,  from  Dyrrhacliiuin  [Ditrazzo)  to 
Thessalonica  (Saloni/ci),  henceforth  starved  as  a  military 
road,  and  received  the  name  <»f  the  Via  /'J(/)i<(ti(t. 

Sucli  treatment  was  unjust,  for  the  Macedonians  had  lent 
no  support  to  Andriscus  and  had  done  what  they  could  to 
I'esist  hiiu  ;  l)ut  it  was  wliat  tlie  Fi(|ui(es  desired,  f()r  it  gave 
over  to  I  Ionian  tr;ule  tl>e  (Uitire  \vt»alth  anil  fertiUty  of  the 
land.     The  piihlicani  fell  upon  it  at  once,  and  the  success  of 
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tlieir  initial  extortions  hero  gave  a  fatal  impulse  to  their 
future  giTod.  Had  tlic  Senate  fulfilled  the  terms  of  its  own 
arrangement,  and  protected  its  subj(3cts  from  injustice, 
Macedonia  would  have  been  in  far  better  case  than  eithei* 
in  its  fourfold  disunion  or  even  in  the  so-called  liberty  of 
its  regal  days  ;  but  the  Senate  only  connived  at  extortions 
which  its  own  members  shared,  and  the  unhappy  country 
continued  to  be  amongst  the  foremost,  as  it  was  the  earliest, 
of  hunting-gi'ounds  for  greedy  governors  and  greedier 
puhlicani. 

§  4.  At  once  the  Equites  followed  up  their  new  policy. 
While  already  hounding  on  the  legions  against  the  ob- 
stinate despair  of  Carthage,  they  saw  an  easier  prey  within 
their  reach :  Corinth  was  the  centre  of  Grecian  trade,  and, 
from  her  position  on  the  Isthmus,  the  medium  of  all  traffic 
between  the  east  and  west,  and  so  she  would  continue  to  be 
while  her  harbours  were  open  and  while  Greece  was  free. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  fomented  the  war 
which  was  to  achieve  the  desired  end,  just  as  they  had  doner 
in  Africa,  and  the  character  of  the  Greeks  was  such  as  to 
require  but  little  incentive  to  offence.  Since  the  fall  of 
Perseus  the  Achaean  League  had  gathered  new  confidence, 
and  when  in  150  B.C.  the  Senate  at  length  consented  to 
restore  the  three  hundred  survivors  of  the  thousand  hostages 
deported  to  Italy  in  1G5  B.C.,  they  came  back  to  inflame 
with  resentment  the  already  restless  Greeks.  In  the  year 
149  B.C.  Diaeus  was  president  of  the  League,  and  in  order  to 
conceal  some  misdoings  of  his  own  he  induced  the  Achaeans 
to  attack  Sparta.  The  Spartans  appealed  to  Rome  :  the 
Achaeans  did  the  same  :  but  the  Senate  would  not  give  a 
direct  answer,  and  only  promised  to  send  an  embassy  which 
would  decide  the  matters  in  question.  In  148  B.C.,  not- 
withstanding the  protest  of  Metellus  who  was  in  Macedonia, 
Damocritus,  the  Achaean  general,  invaded  Laconia  and 
defeated  the  Spartans.  The  next  year  (147  B.C.)  the  long- 
expected  embassy  was  sent  to  Greece.  It  brought  a  decree 
of  the  Senate  that  the  League  should  be  broken  up,  and 
that  Sparta,  Corinth,  Argos,  Orchomenus,  and  Heraclea 
were  to  be  independent.  On  hearing  this  the  Achaean 
assembly  at  Corinth  bioke  out  into  bitter  denunciations  of 
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Rome,  and  the  chief  of  the  envoys  barely  escaped  ill-usage. 
A  second  embassy,  headed  by  Sextus  Julius  Caesar,  was 
more  moderate  in  its  demands,  and  tried  hard  to  patch  up 
a  peace  between  the  League  and  Spai-ta.  All  these  efforts 
were  in  vain.  Critolaus,  the  new  president  of  the  League, 
ursred  his  fellow-Greeks  to  war,  averrini;  that  the  troubles 
in  Africa  and  Spain  were  already  beyond  Rome's  control, 
and  that  the  opportunity  must  not  be  lost. 

In  the  spring  of  146  B.C.  Metellus  sent  envoys  to  bid 
the  Greeks  .refrain  from  attacking  Sparta.  The  vehemence 
of  Critolaus  moved  the  meeting  of  the  Achaean  League  at 
Corinth  to  fury.  War  was  at  once  declared  against  Sparta, 
but  as  that  city  offered  no  resistance  the  forces  of  the 
League  were  moved  into  Thessaly  to  reduce  Heraclea  (or 
Oeta)  to  submission,  that  town  having  taken  advantage  of 
the  Senate's  orders  to  declare  itself  independent  of  the 
League.  Metellus  moved  southward  to  protect  it,  and  on 
the  mere  report  of  his  approach  the  Greek  army  lied  so 
.speedily  that  it  was  already  in  Locris  when  the  praetor 
overtook  it.  There,  at  Scarpheia  (not  far  from  Thermo- 
pylae), he  utterly  routed  it;  few  reached  Peloponnesus, and 
Critolaus  was  never  seen  again.  Diaeus  i-esumed  the  com- 
mand, enlisted  16,000  slaves,  and  endeavoured  to  stimulate 
patriotism  by  murdering  all  who  spoke  for  peace.  Before 
Metellus  could  strike  again  the  consul  L.  Mummius  arrived 
on  the  Isthmus,  and  gave  battle  at  Leucopetra.  The 
Achaean  army  fled  with  but  little  resistance — it  was  not 
half  so  numerous  as  that  of  Mummius — and  with  it  Coiinth 
fell  without  a  blow  into  the  consul's  hands.  lie  removed 
all  the  famous  works  of  Jirt  from  the  city,  and  reduced  it  to 
ashes  (146  B.C.),  and  for  this  easy  victory  lu'  took  the  usual 
aynomen — Adiaicus. 

§  5.  Wh(^ther  Achaea — that  is,  Greece — now  became  tech- 
nicjilly  a  piovince  is  disputed;  certainly  it  did  so  in  all  but 
iiMHio.  The  towns  vverr  isolattMl,  intercoiuse  forbidden,  and 
all  semblance  of  tlie  I. eaguo  suppressed  ;  the  supremacy  in 
administration  and  justice  was  vested  in  the  Praetor  of 
Macedonia,  and  (Nicli  conununity  p:iid  a  fixed  sfipeiiditon  for 
tiie  soil  it  cultivated.  Nevertheless,  they  remained  "  free" 
in  so  far  that  they  possessed  still  their  own  laws  and  were 
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^ov(Miu'(l  l>y  tboir  own  citizens,  from  wliom  were  elected 
oliijfanliic  {'ouncils  wliicli  evorvwlicrc  repl.'iced  tlio  old  ro- 
j)ul)li('aii  govcrniiicnts.  Only  isolated  districts  like  that  of 
Corintli,  and  parts  of  Boeotia  and  Euboea,  became  domain- 
bind  of  tbc  IJoninns, 

In  ( 'Orinth  fell  yet  another  rival  to  the  monopobes  of 
Roman  commerce,  for  that  city  had  been  from  ancient 
times  the  centre  of  Grecian  trade,  for  which  indeed  her 
position,  commanding  the  Aegean  and  Ionian  seas  aUke, 
fitted  her  admirably.  Her  traders  now  transferred  their 
acti\'ities  to  the  new  mart  already  established  by  the  Romans 
«at  Delos  to  rival  the  commercial  powers  of  the  Pthodian 
League.  In  the  same  year  Illyria  was  likewise  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  pro\'ince. 

The  year  146  B.C.  witnessed  the  triumphs  of  Mummius 
and  Scipio,  each  for  the  destruction  of  "  a  city  of  ancient 
fame."  Mummius  was  a  Roman  of  the  old  school,  harsh 
but  honest ;  he  got  little  wealth  from  his  campaign,  and 
died  so  poor  that  the  State  dowered  his  daughters.  He 
believed  he  did  his  duty — emulated  Scipio,  perhaps — in 
rasing  Corinth  ;  and  he  flooded  Rome  and  the  neighb  Hiring 
towns  with  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  painting,  sculpture, 
bronze-working,  and  pottery,  giving  a  fresh  and  mighty 
impulse  to  the  rapid  inroads  of  Hellenism.  Few  pitied  the 
city  that  was  the  victim  of  his  triumph  :  both  he  and  his 
troops  knew  the  value  of  plunder,  although  it  serves  the 
turn  of  a  later-day  moralist  to  speak  of  the  conqueror  and 
his  men  as  ignorant  innocents  who  then  for  the  first  time 
set  eyes  upon  the  wondei-s  of  Grecian  culture — 

"  Tunc  rndis.  et  Graias  mirari  nescius  artes, 
....  miles." 

Exactly  a  century  later  Julius  Caesar  raised  Corinth  once 
more  from  her  ashes,  and  colonised  her  site  with  his  veterans; 
and  her  rapid  return  to  splendour  showed  the  futility  of 
the  Equites'  selfish  struggle  against  the  laws  of  geographical 
evolution. 


CHAPTER  YIII. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  CARTHAGE. 

§  I.  Quarrel  between  Carthage  and  Numidia. — §  2.  Roman  Jealousy. 
— §  8.  OutV^reak  of  the  Third  Tunic  War, — §  4.  Site  of  Carthage. 
— §  5.  The  Campaign  of  148  B.C. — §  0.  Fall  of  Carthage. — §  7. 
Settlement  of  Africa. 

§  1.  By  the  peace  of  Zama  (201  B.C.),  Syphax  king  of  the 
Massaesyli  {Or an  and  Algiers)  had  been  set  aside,  and  his 
kingdom  given  to  Rome's  ally  Massinissa  king  of  the 
Massyli  [Province  of  Constantine),  in  order  that  this  prince, 
owing  his  crown  and  its  continuance  to  Roman  patronage, 
might  stand  as  the  rival  of  Carthage  and  a  spy  upon  her 
every  act.  Massinissa  was  well  aware  of  the  purpose  for 
which  he  was  made  a  client  of  the  Senate,  and  he  fulfilled 
it  to  the  letter.  Under  the  veil  of  native  patriotism  he 
fanned  into  vigorous  flame  the  hatred  with  which  the  Libyan 
tribes  regarded  their  late  oppressors,  while  at  the  same  time, 
by  introducing  more  settled  modes  of  life  amongst  his 
subjects,  he  gave  to  his  kingdom  a  solidity  and  strength 
heretofore  unknown  amongst  the  African  peoples.  Carthage 
waH  by  treaty  forbidden  to  make  war  ujx)n  Rome's  allies, 
and  could  but  look  sullenly  on  at  the  growing  strength  and 
insolence  of  these  neighbours  whose  wishes  and  interests 
alike  prompted  them  to  aggressions  upon  the  conquered 
Cai'thaginians.  Partly  by  winning  over  tli(»  native  tribes, 
partly  by  ai-mod  force,  Massinissa  extended  liis  rule  over  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  territories  left  to  Carthage,  and 
completely  encircled  tlu^  city  on  the  landward  side.  The 
Carthaginiiins  did  what  they  could — sent  embassies  to  com- 
phiin  before  the  Senate;  but  that  body,  without  perhaps 
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in  the  earlier  days  wishinf^  to  see  Carthage  destroyed,  yet 
allowed  her  wi-()n«;s  to  go  unchecked.  So  long  as  they 
were  busy  with  wars  in  the  East  they  contented  themselves 
with  making  promises  of  redi'ess  which  they  never  meant  to 
keep,  for  there  was  over  present  to  their  minds' the  danger 
that  Carthage  might  once  again  rise  in  arms  and  unite  with 
Philip  or  Perseus  or  Antiochus — a  fear  not  altogether 
groundless,  as  has  been  seen.  When  the  danger  was  past, 
there  w%as  no  longer  any  pretext  at  concealment  of  their 
approval  of  Massinissa's  conduct. 

§  2.  Hannibal  rescued  his  countiymen  from  the  results 
of  the  defeat  which  they  had  brought  upon  him,  and  re- 
formed the  government,  but  his  activity  led  to  his  exile. 
His  reforms  bore  fruit  when  their  author  was  banished  : 
already,  in  195  B.C.,  Carthage  had  found  herself  rich  enough 
to  offer  to  pay  down  in  one  sum  the  remainder  of  the  war- 
indemnity  due  to  Rome,  and  the  Senate  heard  \vith  mis- 
givings other  accounts  of  her  returning  strength.  The 
national  bent  for  commerce  still  found  scope,  and  the 
Carthaginian  merchantmen  again  crowded  the  seas  as  before 
and  ventured  to  rival  those  of  Rome.  This  was  the  great 
offence :  the  Equites  would  brook  no  rivalry,  and  they 
harped  incessantly  upon  the  fears  of  the  nobles.  Amongst 
the  latter  there  were  two  parties :  one,  headed  by  the 
Scipios,  was  content  to  see  Carthage  prosperous  so  long  as 
she  was  peaceful :  the  other,  led  by  Cato,  cherished  an  almost 
puerile  fear  of  the  nation  which  had  reared  Hannibal. 
This  was  the  party  which  had  persecuted  Hannibal  and 
forced  him  to  exile,  and  now  it  threw  itself  entirely  into 
the  arms  of  the  Equites.  At  some  date  between  the  years 
171  and  157  B.C.,  Cato  had  acted  as  an  envoy  upon  one  of  the 
many  embassies  which  constantly  passed  to  and  fro  between 
Africa  and  Rome,  and  he  had  seen  in  their  reality  the  signs 
of  that  renewed  vigour  which  he  had  all  along  dreaded. 
Thenceforth,  no  matter  what  the  question  upon  which  he 
was  called  to  speak  in  the  Senate,  his  invariable  epilogue 
was  Deleiula  est  Carthago^  until  at  last  he  had  roused  in  all 
men's  minds  a  terror  like  his  own. 

And  still  Carthage  endured  alike  senatorial  deceptions  and 
Numidian, insults,  with  such  patience  as  marks  the  Semitic 
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peoples.  She  was  aware  of  her  peril,  but  cUsunion  prevented 
her  acting  while  there  was  yet  time.  One  party  desired  to 
establish  a  united  Numido-Phoenician  Empire ;  another,  that 
of  the  patriots,  would  throw  off  the  yokes  of  Rome  and 
Massinissa  alike ;  a  third,  the  party  of  that  same  selfish 
nobility  which  had  thwarted  Hannibal,  was  bent  only  on 
maintaining  its  own  supremacy  by  the  meanest  submission  to 
the  Senate.  There  were  times  when  Macedon,  Greece,  Asia, 
Egypt,  and  Spain,  might  each  or  even  all  have  been  roused 
to  one  united  effort  for  the  overthrow  of  Rome  ;  but  the 
opportunities  were  let  slip  one  by  one,  so  that  when  patience 
at  last  gave  way  to  despair,  Carthage  was  left  to  struggle 
alone. 

§  3.  In  193  B.C.  Massinissa  seized  the  port  of  Emporiae 
and  the  province  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  his  attitude  for 
the  next  forty  years  was  one  of  persistent  aggression.  In 
154  B.C.  a  section  of  the  patriotic  party  headed  by  Hasdrubal 
came  to  the  front,  expelled  the  Numidian  party,  and  when 
Massinissa  attempted  to  restore  these  fugitives,  resisted  him 
by  force  of  arms  (150  B.C.).  In  so  doing  they  broke  the 
treaty  with  Rome  by  warring  against  an  ally  of  that  city. 
Although  assisted  by  some  Numidians  who  had  revolted 
from  Massinissa,  they  were  not  successful :  Hasdrubal  was 
incapable,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  routed  by  an  inferior 
force.  After  some  further  conflicts  the  Carthaginian  army 
was  blockaded  in  the  desert  and  forced  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  Massinissa  now  seemed  to  havr  C'arthage  at  his 
mercy,  but  the  Romans  resolved  to  interfere,  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  a  panic  put  the  leaders  of  the  war  party  to  deatli, 
and  sent  coinmissioners  to  Rome  offering  to  make  any 
reparation  for  their  violation  of  the  treaty.  The  consular 
armies  for  149  B.C.,  were  already  armed  \uider  the  command 
of  Lucius  Marcius  Censorinus.  The  envoys  oll'ered  to  submit 
unconditionally,  and  were  promised  their  liberty  and  jxxsses- 
sions  piovided  that  tliey  surien(le?e<l  thr<H^  liimdred  of  their 
no])leHt  cliildieii  as  hostages  and  awailed  (he  t"nr(in>r  orders 
of  tlie  consul  on  his  appearanc(»  in  Africa.  The  koener- 
siglited  of  them  knew  wliat  was  meant  ))y  these  last  words, 
l)ut  they  surt('ii(lti'ed  tlie  required  iiostages  and  still  hoped 
on.     Tlio  consul,  to  whom  Utica   had  at  once  opened  its 
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j^'jitos,  bade  tlu'iii  next  give  u])  all  tlicii-  munitions  of  war: 
I  wo  thonsaiul  catapults  and  two  hundred  thousand  stand  of 
arms  wore  haniled  over.  Finally  he  hade  tbem  quit  their 
city  and  witlidraw  to  a  new  site  ten  milts  from  the  sea.  To 
quit  the  coast  was  to  lose  their  comuK  rce — all  that  was 
left  to  them.  As  one  man  they  flew  to  arms,  tore  in  pieces 
all  who  spoke  of  surrender,  and  strained  every  nerve  to 
replace  the  munitions  so  treacherously  lost.  When,  after 
thirty  days,  the  consul  appeared  before  the  walls,  he  found 
them  manned  and  armed  anew  ;  where  he  had  expected 
instant  submission,  he  found  that. he  must  lay  siege  to  one 
of  the  strongest  cities  in  the  world. 

§  4.  Carthage  occupied  the  extremity  of  a  kind  of  head- 
land running  eastward  into  the  Mediterranean,  indented 
deeply  on  either  side  by  lagoons,  so  that  the  neck  of  the 
peninsula,  across  which  ran  the  outer  wall  of  the  city,  was 
of  but  narrow  width.  In  addition  to  this  outer  wall,  there 
was  a  triple  interior  wall,  so  thick  and  lofty  as  to  embrace 
within  itself  stalls  for  three  hundred  elephants,  stabling  for 
ten  times  that  number  of  horses,  barracks,  store  rooms,  and 
magazines  of  all  kinds.  It  was  at  its  lowest  part  forty-five 
feet  in  height ;  and  this  measurement  was  increased  by 
lofty  battlements  and  still  loftier  towers.  Within  this 
inner  wall  lay  the  citadel,  Byrsa,  fortified  with  equal 
strength,  and  commanding  fromi  its  elevation  the  outer 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Tunes  and  the  inner  area  of  the 
southern  lagoon,  the  Lake  of  Tunes,  alike ;  while  close 
beneath  its  eastern  walls  lay  the  two  harbours  of  the  city, 
the  one  know^n  as  the  Mercantile  Harbour  being  a  natural 
basm,  the  other,  the  Cothon,  a  huge  artificial  dock  of  cir- 
cular form,  built  to  accommodate  a  navy  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  sail,  and  having  in  its  centre  a  small  round 
island  where  was  the  residence  of  the  admiral.  On  the 
seaward  sides  alone  was  Carthage  even  partially  assailable  ; 
and  it  was  from  the  Lake  of  Tunes,  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  city,  that  Censorinus  led  his  attack,  while  ^Maiiius 
jNLanilius  commanded  the  army  which  lay  in  front  of  the 
outer  wall  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  all  supplies  from 
the  landward  or  western  side. 

§  5.  The  year  passed  without  material  success  on  either 
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side.  The  Carthaginian  generals  Hirailco  Phameas,  and 
Hasdrubal,  a  grandson  of  Massinissa,  showed  themselves 
energetic ;  and  Massinissa,  who  had  hoped  to  win  Carthage 
for  himself,  declined  to  send  up  to  the  consul  the  rein- 
forcements which  were  desired.  When  he  died,  towards  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  royal  power  was  divided  between  three 
of  his  sons,  Micipsa,  Gulussa,  and  Mastanabal.  Of  these 
Gulussa,  who  had  the  command  of  the  army,  furnished  a 
strong  force  of  cavalry  to  the  Romans ;  but  beyond  this 
advantage,  and  the  desertion  of  Himilco  Phameas  to  Scipio 
Aemilianus,  who  was  serving  under  Censorinus  as  a  tribune, 
there  was  nothing  gained  when  L.  Piso,  consul,  took  over 
the  command  in  148  B.C.  He  proved  no  more  successful 
than  his  predecessor.  The  siege  of  Carthage  was  practically 
•given  up,  and  two  of  the  Numidian  princes,  Micipsa  and 
Mastanabal,  showed  signs  of  discontent.  Moreover,  the 
outbreak  of  another  Macedonian  war  made  the  Senate 
uneasy.  They  required  little  inducement  to  allow  the 
election  of  Scipio  to  the  consulship  in  order  that  he  might 
end  the  war;  though,  by  the  Lex  Annalis  of  180  B.C.,  he  was 
ineligible  for  that  office,  being  only  thirty-seven  years  of  age, 
and  although  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  aedileship  only. 

§  6.  Early  in  147  B.C.  the  new  commander  arrived  in  Africa, 
just  in  time  to  rescue  the  forces  of  Mancinus,  the  Roman 
admiral,  from  destruction.  He  soon  restored  discipline  and 
confidence,  justifying  the  latter  by  the  speedy  surprise  of 
Megara,  a  suburb  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  city,  and 
by  constructing  a  huge  mole  to  block  the  entrance  of  the 
Mercantihi  Harbour,  into  which  tlio  liglit  vessels  of  Rithyas, 
a  Numichan  chicif,  contrived  continually  to  carry  supplies  in 
spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  Heet.  At  the  very  moment 
when  the  mole  was  comph>ted  the  Carthaginians  opened  a 
new  outl«^t  from  the  Cothon  eastwards  to  the  sea,  and  it 
was  owing  to  their  own  remissness  that  they  did  not  at 
once  attack  and  destroy  the  unprepared  Roman  fleet. 
When  at  last  they  gave  battle  tluty  werti  too  cpowiUmI  to 
maiueuvre  with  succ(\ss,  and  were  defeated  with  heavy  loss. 
The  blockade  was  securely  (>stM.l)lished  ;  famine  c(un}>leted 
th(^  struggle.  In  the  spring  of  14()  n.c.  C.  Ijiielius,  the  friend 
of  Scipio  and  now  acting  as  his  admiial,  toned  his  way  into 
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the  Cothon,  wliilo  at  the  same  time  the  triple  wall  was 
carried  liecansc*  th(u-(»  was  no  longer  strength  to  man  it. 
The  remnant  of  the  popnlace,  after  fighting  fnnn  roof  to 
roof,  were  driven  by  the  flames  of  the  burning  city  into  the 
Byrsa  and  there  surrendered.  Hasdrubal,  seeing  that 
further  resistance  was  useless,  threw  himself  on  Scipio's 
mercy,  while  his  wife  slew  herself  and  her  children.  The 
city  was  rased  ;  not  one  stone  was  left  upon  another.  The 
very  site  was  cursed  by  Scipio,  and  when  Caius  Gracchus 
endeavoured  to  recolonise  it  twenty-four  years  later,  his 
failure  was  attributed  to  that  curse.  Under  Augustus  it 
was  once  again  peopled,  and  the  Carthage  of  the  Emperors 
was  little  less  populous,  if  less  strong,  than  Tyrian  Carthage, 
which  thus  fell  utterly  seven  hundred  and  seven  years 
after  its  reputed  foundation. 

§  7.  The  territory  of  Carthage  became  the  Roman 
pro^'ince  of  Africa,  governed  by  an  annually  appointed 
pioconsul.  It  needed  but  slight  defence,  for  the  allied 
kingdoms  of  the  three  sons  of  Massinissa — Gulussa,  Micipsa, 
and  Mastanabal —  who  had  divided  their  father's  inheritance, 
encircled  it  and  protected  it  from  assault  by  land.  Such 
towns  as  had  aided  Rome,  including  Utica,  became  free 
cities  ;  such  as  had  submitted  during  the  course  of  the  war 
became  tributaries  paying  an  annual  stijyendium  for  the 
lands  still  left  to  them  and  retaining  their  own  local  govern- 
ment ;  all  such  as  had  held  out  to  the  last,  like  Carthage, 
were  rased,  and  their  territory  leased  to  tenants  as  Roman 
domain-lands.  The  place  of  Carthage  as  a  commercial 
centre  was  taken  for  the  present  by  Utica, 

The  fall  of  Carthage  left  the  Roman  Equites  without 
a  rival  in  the  Western  seas,  and  poured  into  theii-  purses 
all  the  wealth  of  Africa,  rich  crops  of  grain  and  wine  and 
fruits,  precious  marbles  fi'om  Atlas,  valuable  citron  woods 
and  ivory,  and  the  produce  of  the  entii-e  slave-market  of 
Numidia  and  Mauretania.  Herein  the  younger  Scipio  com- 
pleted his  grandfather's  work,  and  like  him  won  the  name 
of  Africanus.  Cato  had  not  lived  to  see  his  hopes  fulfilled : 
he  had  died  in  149  b.c. 


CHAPTEE   IX. 

THE   WARS  AGAINST   VIRIATHUS  AND  NUMANTIA. 

§  1.  Outbreak  of  War  with  the  Spanish  Tribes. — §  2.  The  ^lasisacre 
of  Galba. — §  3.  The  War  with  Viriathus. — §  4.  Submission  of 
Hispania  Ulterior. — §  5.  The  War  in  Hispania  Citerior, — §  6.  The 
Siege  of  Numantia. — §  7.  The  Slave  War  in  Sicily. 

§  1.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  ease  of  other  eonqnests 
was  the  history  of  the  Roman  arms  in  Spain,  where  war 
again  broke  out  in  153  B.C. 

For  sixteen  years  the  Pacification  of  Gracchus  (178 
B.C.)  remained  a  reality,  although  the  extortions  of  the 
praetors  provoked  numerous  complaints,  and  two  were  even 
compelled  (171  B.C.)  to  go  into  exile  to  escape  condemnation 
by  a  specially  appointed  senatorial  commission.  At  length 
the  ^elli,  a  Celtiberian  tribe,  were  reported  to  be  fortifying 
their  capital  of  Segeda,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  Gracchus' 
peac(;,  and  uniting  with  it  several  neighbouring  townships. 
Bidden  to  desist,  they  declined,  allied  themselves  with  the 
neighbouring  Arevaci  al)out  the  head  waters  of  the  Durius 
(Dot/,ro)',  and  successfully  beat  off  the  forces  of  Q.  Fulvius 
Nobilior,  consul,  153  B.C.,  inflicting  on  the  Romans  a  loss  of 
six  thousand  men.  Tu  ord(u-  to  coniintMice  the  campaign 
the  sooner,  Fulvius  and  his  colleagues  had  entered  otlice  on 
Januaiy  1st,  instead  of  on  March  15th,  heretofore  the  usual 
date;  a»id  from  heucc^forward  tlir  solar  ami  civil  year  coin- 
cidenl.  Kulvius  was  thrice  routed,  witli  tlie  loss  of  ten  thou- 
sand men,  and  Further  Spain  joined  tl»e  revolt:  Terentius 
Vai-ro  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  the  succeeding  praetor, 
Mummius,  the  conqueror  of  Gorinth,  lost  (in  152  B.C.)  nine 
thousand  citizen  troops  before  he  could  assert  his  authority 
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a«:^;iins(  tlu»  Lusi{;iiiians,  Matteis  went  rathor  hfittor  in 
tlio  nt'Xt  year,  ()wiii<jf  to  feuds  amongst  the  Spaniai-ds  them- 
selves, whereby  the  submission  profiercd  by  the  Numantines 
and  otlicrs  \vas  declined  by  the  Senate  on  tlie  repi-esenta- 
tions  ot"  otlier  tiilu's.  Tlie  Celtiberi,  however,  purchased 
peace  from  the  consul  Marcellus  for  six  liundred  talents  of 
silver,  and  when  Lueulhis,  tlie  consul  for  151  B.C.,  arrived, 
lie  found  no  opportunity  of  fighting.  The  levying  of  his 
legions  had  given  rise  to  extraordinary  scenes  in  Rome, 
where  the  citizens  had  come  to  dread  the  dangers  of  the 
Spanish  war.  Men  declined  to  enlist,  the  consuls  en- 
deavoured to  constrain  them,  the  tribunes  supported  the 
recalcitrants  and  arrested  the  consuls.  The  difHculty  Avas 
only  solved  by  Scipio  Afric.anus,  who  volunteered  to  serve 
as  a  tribune  or  legatus  in  the  army  of  Lucullus,  and  by  his 
reputation  drew  together  the  requisite  numbei'  of  troops. 
Lucullus,  like  most  other  commanders  of  this  era,  looked 
on  war  only  as  a  means  to  wealth.  To  go  home  without 
fighting  was  to  retui-n  without  booty.  Accordingly,  as  the 
Celtiberi  were  protected  by  treaty,  he  attacked  the  Vaccaei 
without  excuse  or  authority,  sacked  Cauca  (Coca)  on  its 
capitulation  upon  terms,  and  murdered  its  twenty  thousand 
defenders.  He  then  advanced  upon  Intercatia,  which  was 
induced  to  surrender  to  Scipio  ;  and  finally,  after  an  assault 
on  Pallantia,  north  of  the  Durius,  was  forced  to  retreat 
ignominiously. 

§  2.  In  151  B.C.  Servius  Sulpicius  Galba,  praetor  designate 
of  Further  Spain,  lescued  the  praetor  M.  Atilius  Suranus 
from  the  Lusitani,  but  was  defeated  immediately  after  with 
the  loss  of  7000  men  at  Carmene.  In  the  next  year,  when 
praetor,  he  revenged  himself  by  an  act  similar  to  that  of 
Lucullus  at  Cauca  :  ha\nng  induced  the  Tiusitani,  on  the 
promise  of  settling  them  peacefully  in  new  lands,  to  assemble 
in  three  bands  at  an  appointed  time,  he  attacked  each  band 
.separately  while  unarmed,  and  massacred  all  w^ith  the  ex- 
ception of  seventeen  persons.  Galba  was  impeached  on  his 
return,  but  acquitted,  in  spite  of  the  indignant  eloquence 
of  the  aged  Cato  :  the  wealth  of  the  murdered  Spaniards 
was  more  than  ienough  to  buy  him  off. 

§  3.  Amongst  the   fugitives  from   Galba's    massacre   of 
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the  Lusitani  was  one  Viriatliiis,  distinguished  by  an  activity 
and  courage  that  was  national,  by  a  genius  for  command 
which  the  Romans  rarely  found  in  an  enemy,  especially  a 
barbaric  one.  It  is  in  149  B.C.  that  this  man  comes  forward 
as  the  leader  of  the  Lusitani,  at  a  time  when  Rome  was  too 
busy  in  Africa  and  Macedonia  to  spend  much  energy  on 
the  Spanish  wars,  always  unpopular  with  the  legions, 
popular  only  with  commanders  who  could  find  no  other 
field  for  plunder. 

Vetilius,  praetoi'  in  this  year,  followed  up  the  remnant  of 
the  Lusitani  until  they  were  on  the  eve  of  surrender  on  the 
promise  of  being  settled  on  new  lands.  Yiriathus,  one  of 
their  number,  warned  his  countrymen  to  beware  of  Roman 
promises  :  he  bade  them  remember  how  Galba  had  kept  faith 
with  them,  and  offered  to  lead  them  to  a  place  of  safety 
if  they  would  follow  him.  They  did  so.  Viriathus  kept  in 
play  the  entire  Roman  army  with  a  handful  of  horsemen, 
while  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  made  good  their  flight  to 
Tribola,  where  he  shortly  joined  them.  This  first  success 
gave  him  an  immediate  influence.  He  surprised  Vetilius 
and  drove  him  off  with  a  loss  of  4000  Roman  troops,  forcing 
liim  to  retire  into  winter  quarters  while  it  was  yet  summer. 
The  same  fortune  met  the  efforts  of  C.  Plautius,  148  B.C., 
and  his  successors  Claudius  Unimanus  and  C  Nigidius. 
The  whole  of  Spain  south  of  the  Hiberus  was  ravaged  by 
this  guerilla  chief,  whose  successes  drew  new  forces  con- 
tinually to  his  standards,  and  whose  bearing  attached  them 
all  to  liim  by  simple  affection.  The  legions  were  utterly 
demoralised  :  three  hundred  Lusitani  drove  oil'  a  thousand 
Romans  with  a  loss  of  a  third  of  their  number.  One 
Spaniard,  straggling,  was  beset  by  the  remaining  seven 
hundred  :  his  prowess  kept  them  all  at  l)ay,  and  he  escaped 
on  foot  and  at  walking  pace. 

§  4.  In  145  B.C.  the  Senate  made  a  new  effort  to  retrieve 
its  disgraces.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Aemilianus  and  V.  Laelius 
went  respectively  to  Further  and  IlitluM-  Spain.  Tht»  former 
was  the  elder  brotlier  of  Scipio  Alricanus — that  is,  each 
was  an  Aemilius,  son  of  the  victor  of  Pyihia,  but  In^come 
one  a  Corneb'us,  the  other  a  Kabius,  by  adoption.  Fa  bias 
found  great  ditliculty  in  raising  two  legions  for  so  distasteful 
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a  MTvict',  and  wlun  raised  they  consisted  of  men  untried  and 
younir.  lie  spent  a  wliolc  ycai"  in  training  tliis  force,  and 
in  restorin*^  tin-  c()nra<i;(>  and  discipline  of  his  men  ;  then,  as 
proconsul,  he  advanced  into  Lusitaniji  and  gained  some 
successes,  tliougli  the  Arcvaci  of  Numantia  hroke  out  into 
rebellion  (144  B.C.).  Fabius'  successor,  Quinctius,  was 
utterly  foiled,  and  Viriathus  again  overran  the  whole  of 
Further  Spain  (143  B.C.);  and  finally  the  consul  Fabius 
Servilianus,  who  succeeded  Quinctius,  was,  after  alternate 
reverses  and  successes  (142  e.g.),  defeated  and  forced  to 
make  peace  with  Viriathus,  acknowledging  him  as  an  inde- 
pendent chief  (141  B.C.).  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the 
Roman  government,  but  as  though  they  had  not  yet  had 
enough  of  disasters  in  Spain,  the  Senate  allowed  Q.  Servilius 
Caepio,  consul  140  B.C.,  to  resume  the  war.  Viriathus' 
forces  were  now  few ;  he  was  compelled  to  offer  terms,  but 
the  negotiations  were  intei-i-upted  by  a  violent  mutiny  of 
the  legions  who  threatened  Caepio's  life.  That  general  now 
resorted  to  the  aid  of  bribery  :  he  induced  some  of  Viriathus' 
friends  to  murder  him.  The  Lusitani  held  out  for  another 
year  under  a  new  leader  named  Tautamus,  but  he  lacked 
the  genius  of  the  lost  chief,  and  on  his  falling  in  battle 
(139  B.C.)  they  made  peace.  So  ended  for  the  present  the 
wars  in  Further  Spain. 

§  5.  There  still  remained  a  fierce  struggle  in  Hither  Spain 
where  the  commencement  of  the  Numantine  War  is  dated 
usually  fi'om  the  revolt  of  the  Arevaci  already  mentioned 
(144  B.C.).  In  143  b.c.  the  consul  Q.  Metellus  Macedonicus 
(the  conqueror  of  the  pseudo-Philip)  defeated  the  tribe,  and 
followed  up  his  victory  by  laying  siege  to  Contrebia,  which 
he  took  after  some  loss.  •  Q.  Pompeius,  consul,  succeeded  him 
in  141  B.C.,  and  was  beaten  at  every  point  until  he  consented 
to  treat  with  the  Numantines.  The  envoys  arrived  in  the 
Koman  camp  shortly  after  the  coming  of  the  consul  for 
139  B.C.,  Popilius  Laenas;  and  Pompeius,  ashamed  of  his 
conduct,  disowned  the  treaty.  The  case  was  referred  to 
the  Senate,  and  Pompeius  narrowly  escaped  being  given  up, 
like  those  who  made  the  treaty  of  Furculae  Caudinae,  since 
the  State  was  resolved  not  to  recognise  the  treaty.  The 
war   continued.      In   137   b.c.  C.    Hostilius   Mancinus  the 
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consul  was  again  diiven  from  his  lines  about  Nuinantia, 
and  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  escape  was  compelled,  like 
Pompeius,  to  offer  terms  to  which  he  swore  adhesion,  though 
the  Spaniards  would  not  trust  hiin  until  his  quaestor 
Tiberius  Gracchus  had  done  the  same.  They  respected 
Gracchus  for  the  sake  of  his  father,  the  Pacifier  of  Spain. 
Mancinus  was  at  once  recalled,  and  the  other  consul,  M. 
Aemilius  Lepidus,  disappointed  to  find  the  war  over,  attacked 
the  Vaccaei  without  authority,  as  Volso  had  attacked  the 
Galatians.  His  excuse  was  that  they  had  sent  supplies  to 
Numantia.  He  was  routed  with  the  loss  of  6,000  men,  was 
recalled,  and  fined. 

Meantime  Mancinus  had  been  indicted  for  his  conduct  in 
making  peace  without  the  sanction  of  the  Senate  and  people. 
In  spite  of  the  oath,  the  Senate  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
agreement ;  Mancinus  was  condemned  to  be  given  up  to  the 
Numan tines,  who  refused  to  receive  him.  Gracchus  was 
saved  from  the  same  ignominy  by  the  vote  of  the  people. 
For  three  more  years  the  useless  struggle  went  on,  the 
difficTilty  of  levying  legions  for  the  war  grew  annually 
greater,  and  in  134  B.C.  the  state  played  its  last  card  by 
entrusting  the  command  to  Scipio. 

§  6.  Only  the  great  personal  influence  of  Scipio  induced 
volunteers  to  come  forward.  What  few  men  Italy  could 
supply  were  needed  in  Sicily,  where  the  slave  war  was  in 
full  career,  and  Scipio  refused  to  take  any  who  were  levied 
against  th(^ir  will.  He  took  also  a  picked  company  of  his 
clients,  whom  he  formed  into  a  body-guard  from  which 
sprang  the  famous  Praetorians  of  the  Empire,  taking  their 
name  from  tlioir  duty  of  guarding  their  connnander's  tent, 
the  Praetorium.  Micipsa,  one  of  the  sons  of  Massinissa, 
sent  him  men  and  eley>hants.  Among  those  serving  under 
liim  w((re  Jugurtha  tlie  Numidian,  the  famous  C  Marius, 
and  Lucilius  the  satirist. 

Many  months  were  spent  in  restoring  discipline  in  the 
old  Spanish  legions  and  in  drilling  the  now.  Scipio  was 
determined  to  re<Iu('e  Numantia  not  by  siege  but  by  blockade. 
Having  ravaged  all  the  surrounding  district,  and  so  cut  off 
all  supplies,  he  <lrew  his  lines  round  the  town,  nin'er 
accepting  battle  ihougli  it  was  often  olVered.      At    the  close 
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of  133  B.C.  thf  town  fell.  Tbe  few  who  h;i(l  still  maintained 
life  bv  e.ating  the  luxlios  of  their  dead  countiynion  refused 
to  siuTender  ;  they  fired  the  town  and  perished  almost  to  a 
man.  In  Scipio's  triumph  of  132  B.C.  there  walked  butiifty 
Numantine  captives,  and  these  had  ])een  taken  prisoners 
during  the  course  of  the  siege.  Ten  commissioners  from  the 
Senate  aided  the  conqueror  in  settling  the  provinces  of 
Spain,  which  soon  became  more  Koman  than  any  other  of 
the  dependent  countries.  Only  on  the  north  and  north-west 
survived  some  small  tribes  who  still  refused  to  accept  the 
yoke  of  Eome.  The  conquest  had  been  disastrous,  marred 
by  defeats  and  acts  of  disgraceful  treachery  and  cruelty,  a 
long  list  of  horrors  ;  but  it  was  effectual.  Until  Sertorius 
(80  B.C.)  transferied  to  Spanish  soil  the  party  quarrels  of 
Rome,  the  peninsula  lay  quiet  and  prosperous,  for  the  far- 
away Cantabri  and  their  fellows  were  too  few  and  weak  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  lowlands  where  the  Romans  settled. 
§  7.  While  the  government  thus  feebly  and  tardily 
asserted  itself  abroad,  fresh  troubles  had  arisen  at  home, 
Avhere  the  inherent  evils  of  a  slave-owning  community  had 
already  reached  their  gravest  form.  We  shall  have  to 
.speak  in  another  chapter  of  the  economic  causes  and  results 
of  the  employment  of  slave  labour  in  Italy  and  Sicily :  for 
the  present  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that,  while  slaves  were 
in  Italy  more  generally  employed  only  as  herdsmen,  in 
Sicily  on  the  contrary  they  were  employed  also  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  corn-lands  and  were  consequently  far  more 
numerous.  As  a  rule,  slave  labour  is,  and  was,  useless  for 
anything  but  the  most  mechanical  drudgery,  but  in  fertile 
Sicily  the  soil  was  so  generous  that  it  needed  only  hands  to 
sow  the  seed  and  reap  the  harvest.  Nature  did  the  rest : 
what  she  could  not  do  even  slaves  were  capable  of  doing 
adequately,  though  on  the  less  fertile  lands  of  Italy  there 
was  required  the  constant  attendance  and  labour  of  fi-ee- 
men  to  win  any  return  from  the  soil.  Sicily  was  peopled 
with  slaves.  There  they  toiled  in  gangs  chained  neck  and 
neck  together,  housed  at  night  in  sheds  fit  only  for  cattle, 
starved,  overworked,  tortured  for  a  whim  or  murdered  for 
a  jest,  their  bodies  thrown  into  their  master's  fishponds  to 
feed  the  eels  which  would  to-morrow  be  served  at  his  table. 
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A  slave  had  no  rights,  and  the  Eomans — least  of  all,  the 
large  landowners  of  equestrian  rank — were  little  inclined  to 
be  merciful  and  indulgent.  Even  Cato,  an  honest  man  and 
conscientious  for  a  Roman,  sold  his  w^orn-out  slaves  in  the 
market — it  does  not  do  to  ask  for  what  end.  But  even 
slaves  had  passions — passions  ensavaged  by  cruelty  into  the 
likeness  of  those  of  a  w41d  beast.  The  Roman  knew  and 
owned  that  he  had  "  as  many  foes  as  slaves." 

Already  the  State  had  found  it  needful  to  put  down 
slave  risings  on  some  six  occasions,^  yet  no  effort  had  been 
made  to  check  their  cause  and  so  cure  the  disease.  In  135 
B.C.  the  slaves  were  more  numerous  than  ever,  and  doubtless 
more  oppressed,  for  cruelty  grows  wdth  indulgence.  One 
Damophilus  of  Enna  drove  his  400  slaves  to  rebellion. 
They  murdered  him,  seized  the  town,  summoned  their 
confreres  to  join  them,  and  soon  200,000  ruffians,  brutalised 
by  ill-treatment,  held  possession  of  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Sicily,  headed  by  Eunus,  a  Syrian  juggler,  and  his 
abettors,  Cleon  and  Achaeus.  Responsive  risings  occurred 
in  Italy ;  but  fortunately  the  Straits  of  Messina  shut  oft* 
the  one  party  from  the  other.  Lucius  Hypsaeus  and  three 
other  praetors  were  defeated,  and  the  same  fate  met  even 
the  consul,  C.  Fulvius,  on  his  first  arrival.  Then  L.  Piso 
raised  the  sieges  of  Messina  and  Tauromenium  and  saved 
the  island,  134  B.C.,  and  the  war  became  a  mere  man-hunt, 
for  there  was  no  idea  of  organisation  in  the  servile  host. 
By  the  close  of  132  b.c.  the  last  of  their  number  was 
executed  as  the  rest  had  been.  One  consul  alone,  P. 
Rujiilius,  had  crucified  20,000  of  his  prisoners.  Eunus, 
who  had  styled  himself  "  King  Antiochus,"  was  captured, 
and  died  in  prison. 

'  There  had  been  isohited  disturbances  in  Bruttinni  and  Lucania  amongst  the 
jioimlaco  reduced  to  sei-fdotii  after  the  Tunic  War  (seolwlow,  p.  <>4) ;  and  the  danger 
nf  Hiu:h  rJMings  \va«  so  real  that  for  ninny  years  there  was  annually  a  largo  ftirce 
under  anas  in  those  districts.  There  hud  also  been  risings  in  Ktruria,  the  home  of 
■I  i>eculiariy  arduous  anil  br>jtal  form  of  slavery  ;  and  iis  recently  as  13'.>  ii.c.  there 
had  been  a  rising  in  Sicily. 


CHAPTER  X. 
BELIOION. 

§  1.  Introduction  of  Foreign  Elements  into  Religion. — §  2.  The 
Bacclianalia  and  the  Decree  of  18(')  B.C. — §  3.  Keligion  as  a 
PoHtical  \Vea))on  of  the  Government. — §  4.  Decay  of  Religiou.s 
Sentiment. — ^  .5.  The  Visit  of  Carneades. 

§  1 .  The  old  national  religion  of  Italy  was  neithei*  beautiful 
nor  demonstrative  ;  albeit  the  religion  of  a  people  with  no 
power  for  abstract  thought,  it  was  itself  a  religion  of  abs- 
tractions. The  gods  of  the  Italians  were  powers  only,  not 
simply  creatures  with  human  traits  and  features  ancl  super- 
human powers,  as  wore  the  concrete  deities  of  the  Greeks. 
They  \vere  in  the  main  gods  of  abstractions  such  as  virtue 
and  wisdom,  or  rural  and  agricultural  deities — gods  of  the 
seasons,  the  crops,  the  flocks,  and  the  various  operations  of 
husbandry  ;  and  their  worship  was  grave  and  unimpassioned, 
without  the  imagination  which  makes  either  the  saint  or  the 
fanatic,  yet  wholly  sincere,  all-pervading,  and  bound  up  with 
the  very  existence  of  the  household  and  the  State.  A  Koman 
believed  that  gods  and  government  were  inseparable  :  when 
he  conquered  a  city  he  believed  that  he  conquered  and  took 
to  himself  its  deities  no  less  than  its  spoils. 

It  followed  that  his  conquest  of  the  world  meant  his 
acceptance  of  every  creed  of  the  conquered.  The  influence 
of  Hellenism  had  already  found  analogues  in  the  Koman 
Pantheon  for  all  the  great  gods  of  the  Greek  Olympus, 
before  ever  the  Roman  legions  overran  Greece  ;  thereafter 
was  transferred  to  the  Roman  cUvinities  the  entire  mass  of 
mythology,  attributes  and  ceremonials  of  their  Hellenic 
counterparts,  and  when  the  conquerors  came  into  contact 
with  any  deity  heretofore  unrecognised  in  Rome,  such  deity 
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was  not  seldom  installed  out  of  hand  amongst  the  divinities 
of  the  city. 

There  were  numerous  other  motives  for  such  tolerance, 
besides  the'  fundamental  Italian  identification  of  creed  and 
state,  or  the  Eoman  predilection  for  all  things  Hellenic.  In 
the  first  place,  vulgar  superstition  was  abetted  by  the  sen- 
suality of  the  Eastern  form  of  worship,  which  offered  great 
attractions  to  a  people  who  had  hitherto  suppressed  their 
love  of  excitement,  but  found  its  indulgence  pleasant  under 
the  guise  of  a  debt  to  conscience.  In  the  second  place,  the 
old  Italian  gods  were  falling  into  oblivion,  partly  because  of 
their  becoming  gradually  Hellenised,  but  more  because  of 
the  rapid  disappearance  of  that  free  agricultural  population 
to  whom  they  had  been  real  and  serious  objects  of  rever- 
ence. Thirdly,  these  alien  divinities,  with  their  very  human 
attributes  and  very  human  cults ;  were  so  much  more  com- 
prehensible to  an  unimaginative  people  like  the  Italians. 
And  fourthly,  the  influx  of  so  many  foreigners  to  Rome 
made  the  influx  of  foreign  deities  an  inevitable  consequence. 

There  were  other  reasons  too,  both  political  and  personal : 
the  introduction  of  such  a  cult  as  that  of  Magna  Mater 
furnished  the  government  with  a  seemly  excuse  for  earning 
a  little  cheap  popularity  by  the  institution  of  new  games 
and  festivals,  while  it  also  furnished  the  nobility  with  a 
wide  and  fashionable  field  for  public  munificence,  in  the 
building  of  new  temples  ;  and  finally,  it  flattt^red  the  national 
\anity  to  see  all  the  world's  deities  collected  beneath  the 
dominant  shadow  of  the  national  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol. 
Thus  might  Jirgue  those  who  sought  excuses  for  Rome's 
desertion  of  the  fnith  of  her  fathers  ;  for  the  populace  it 
was  enough  that  these  new  creeds  meant  new  and  specious 
opportunities  for  indulgence,  licenc(»,  excitement,  and  vice. 
80  vicious  were  some  of  these  cidts  that  the  Senate  had 
repeatedly  to  interfere  on  ])ehalf  of  morality,  notably  in  the 
cases  of  the  cults  of  tlie  Egyptian  Isis  and  of  Racchus.^ 

§  2.  In  the  year  180  n.c,  the  (lovtn-nmont,  and  indeed  the 
vvliolo  State,  was  thrown  into  a  condition  ol"  gra\est  alarm 
by    the  discovery  accidentally  made,  that    the   worship   of 

'  Tomjilfs  of  IhIh  uiid  .Seriipis  at  Rome  wore  iloatroyed  by  order  of  the  Setmto  tut 
early  an  'JJO  ii.r. 
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Jjacchiis  had  established  itself  secretly  throughout  Italy.  Of 
Oiitiilal  ()ri<xin,and  clinractei'ised  by  so  flagi-aut  a  disregard 
for  all  decency  and  morality  that  the  very  name  of  its 
ceremonial  had  become  a  byword,  this  cult  had  early  made 
its  way  into  Greece,  and  from  thence  passed  into  Italy,  where 
it  speedily  found  proselytes  in  plenty.  Without  delay  was 
issued  the  famous  decree  De  Bacchanalihus,  visiting  with 
death  all  males  who  had  become  converts  to  the  abominable 
thing,  handing  over  all  female  converts  to  the  mercy  of  the 
family  tribunal  according  to  Roman  law,  and  giving  to  the 
consuls  and  theii-  officers  fullest  powers  to  hunt  out  and 
punish  the  offenders.  Copies  of  the  decree  were  sent  to  all 
the  cities  of  Italy,  and  the  Senate  and  magistrates  of  each 
commanded  to  enforce  its  provisions — a  striking  instance 
of  the  summary 'way  in  which  Rome  treated  her  allies. 
Undoubtedly  the  real  question  at  stake  was  the  right  of 
secret  meeting,  but  the  question  of  morality  was  not  yet 
utterly  ignored  :  at  any  rate,  the  result  of  the  decree  was 
the  execution  of  7000  persons  in  Rome  alone,  the  flight  of 
many  more,  a  plausible  vindication  of  morality,  and  the 
publication  of  a  f urthei-  decree  forbidding  the  secret  as- 
sembly of  more  than  five  persons  at  a  time  for  the  purposes 
of  religious  observance.  The  cult  of  Bacchus  was  scotched 
for  the  moment,  but  within  ten  years'  time  it  was  again  in 
full  vigour  in  many  parts  of  Italy.^ 

§  3.  Religion  was  converted  also  into  a  most  valuable  means 
of  government.  No  political  or  public  measure  could  be 
undertaken  without  first  consulting  the  omens,  a  process 
pertaining  exclusively  to  the  great  religious  Colleges  of 
Pontiffs  and  Augurs.  Originally  solely  patrician,  these  had 
been  gradually  thrown  open  to  the  plebeians  ;  but,  like  every 
other  office  of  value,  they  had  now  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  ruling  class,  the  nobility,  and  therefore  could  be  trusted 
to  interpret  their  omens  and  portents  and  Sibylline  leaves 
alike  in  the  interests  of  the  nobles.  The  populace  had 
made  efforts  to  weaken  the  power  of  this  weapon  by  trans- 
ferring to  themselves  the  right  of  filling  up  vacancies  in 
the  colleges,  in  lieu  of  the  old  system  of  co-optation,  whereby 

'  The  text  of  this  decree  (N.B.— it  was  not  a  lex)  is  inscribed  upon  a  brazen  tablet 
discovered  in  Calabria,  a.d.  1640. 
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any  vacancy  in  the  circle  of  a  Collegium  was  filled  up  by 
the  choice  of  the  siir\'ivors.^  The  measure  failed  of  its  aim, 
because  only  well-to-do  candidates  were  forthcoming  as 
a.  rule,  and  what  little  there  was  of  danger  in  this  direction 
was  rendered  nugatory  by  the  Lex  Aelia  et  Fujia  of  156  B.C., 
which  gave  to  the  presiding  magistrates  complete  control  of 
every  comitia.  The  text  of  the  law  was  simply  that  such 
magistrate  should  personally  "  observe  the  sky "  (caehtm 
observare)  :  the  gist  of  it  was  that  he — himself  of  course 
one  of  the  governing  clique — could  annul  or  prevent  any 
vote  of  the  people  detrimental  to  the  government  by  simply 
reporting  the  omens  unfavourable  {pbnuntiare).  It  was  a 
new  form  of  veto. 

§  4.  In  all  public  matters  religion  seemed  to  maintain 
its  authority,  but  already  it  was  a  puzzle  to  thinking 
men  "  how  one  augur  could  meet  another  without  laughing." 
Whatever  the  mob  thought  of  old  formulas,  the  nobles 
measured  them  at  their  practical  value.  In  private  life 
there  was  simply  no  religion  beyond  the  letter  of  the  law, 
the  gods  were  regarded  merely  as  useful  things  by  which  to 
swear  false  oaths,  and  if  any  one  had  qualms  of  conscience, 
he  believed  they  could  be  satisfied  by  the  building  of  a 
temple,  the  offering  of  a  statue  or  a  sacrifice. 

§  5.  In  161  B.C.  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  passed  probably 
by  the  influence  of  Cato,  banished  all  philosophers  from  the 
city.  In  153  B.C.,  however,  the  Athenians,  who  had  been 
condemned  to  an  impossible  fine  for  an  attack  on  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Oropus,  despatched  three  of  its  most 
famous  [)lulosophers  to  plead  for  them  before  the  Senate. 
These  men,  notably  Carneades  the  Sceptic,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  lecture  publicly ;  and  so  formidable  did  their 
success  appear  that,  in  151  i{.c.,  all  pliil()so[)liers  and  rheto- 
ricians were  again  expelled  from  the  city.  In  140  u.c.  the 
same  course  was  taken  with  the  so-called  mathematicians — 
that  is,  astrologers.  lint  the  crusade  against  freethinking 
was  doomed  to  be  a  taihire  when  its  pretended  headers  won' 
themselves  also  the  freest  of  frecthiiikers. 

'  This  wjw  the  Lex  Llcinia  de  Sacerdotiis,  of  145  it.i.     Rejoctoil  in  this  ycju',  its 
pifoiHioiiH  bocnmo  law  ut  lontfth  in  101  ii.c. 
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^1.  "  Graecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cejfit,  et  artes 

Intulit  agresti  Latio,  .  .  . 
Serus  enim  Graecis  admovit  acumina  ekartis, 
Et  post  Punica  hella  quietus  quaerere  coepit 
Quid  Sojjhocles  ct  Tliespis  et  Aeschylus  utile  f err ent."" 

So  says  Horace  (Ep.  II.  i.  156),  and  so  too  said  all  Romans, 
from  Cicero  onward,  who  regretted  the  old  state  of  things, 
the  golden  age  of  the  early  Republic.  And  with  every 
allowance  for  the  feeling  which  makes  men  of  every  age 
"  praise  the  bygone  times,"  the  Romans'  regrets  were  most 
sadly  justifiable. 

It  is  a  law  of  humanity  that  a  higher  civilisation  must 
prevail  over  a  lower.  A  conquering,  but  intellectually  less 
developed,  race  will  adopt  the  refinements  of  the  more 
developed  people  they  overcome.  It  was  so  with  the  rough, 
unintellectual  Romans  when  they  came  at  last  into  full 
contact  with  the  civilisation  of  Hellas,^  and  the  more  so 
because  the  conquerors  started  with  a  prejudice  for  things 
Greek.     The  legend  which  made  Rome,  like  many  other 

'  This  applies,  of  course,  to  the  yet  more  luxurious  civilisation  of  the  entire 
East — the  "Hellenistic"  outcome  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  over  pure 
Orientalism. 

R.  202—133.  fi 
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towns  of  Italy,  an  offshoot  of  the  Trojans  or  the  Homeric 
Greeks,  although  not  yet  elaborated  as  afterwards  by 
Vergil  and  his  fellows,  had  long  fostered  a  feeling  of  attach- 
ment to  Greece.  Cultivated  Romans  believed  they  had  a 
duty  to  perform  in  cherishing  all  that  was  left  of  Grecian 
nationality,  arts,  and  manners  ;  and  mistaken  as  he  was, 
Flamininus  was  entirely  sincere  in  his  desire  to  restore  the 
liberties  of  Greece. 

§  2.  The  Greek  genius  had  already  attained  its  fullest 
development,  when  in  338  B.C.  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  put 
an  end  to  the  national  independence.  Thenceforward  the 
motherland  was  to  be  the  servant  of  Macedon,  as  her  Asiatic 
colonies  were  to  be  the  servants  of  the  Seleucidae,  until 
both  should  pass  under  Roman  domination.  But  municipal 
liberty,  independence  in  politics,  and  unfettered  participation 
in  public  life,  were  the  veiy  essence  of  the  Hellenic  spirit : 
when  these  were  lost,  lost  was  all  that  was  noble  and 
vigorous  in  the  whole.  Deprived  of  that  which  had  thus 
far  been  their  very  excuse  for  existence,  the  Greeks  of  the 
Captivity  lost  all  stimulus  to  exertion,  and  sank  into  a 
lethargic  existence,  the  object  "of  which  was  sensual  in- 
dulgence at  whatever  cost.  They  would  live  merrily  while 
they  could,  and  a  merry  life  meant  to  them  only  the 
gi-atification  of  eveiy  passing  appetite.  It  was  this  reckless 
self-indulgence  whicli  swallowed  up  aUke  the  manhood  and 
the  means  of  Gi-eece,  and  drove  her  to  the  beggary  which 
refrains  from  no  device,  however  vile,  whereby  it  may 
purchaser  a  moment's  pleasure.  The  Hellenism  of  Fhxmi- 
ninus'  day  had  no  merit  but  the  memory  of  past  greatness, 
no  trust  in  gods  or  man,  no  honour,  no  energy,  and  no 
ambition.  It  was  the  glorification  of  appetite:  pleasure 
at  any  price,  but  pleasure  in  some  form,  no  matter  how 
dt'praved. 

§  3.  The  Romans,  scliooled  in  poverty  to  self-denial,  and 
overwrought  by  th(^  terribl(»  struggle  with  Hannibal,  suddenly 
found  tlKMMsclves  masters  of  tlu'  world's  riches.  After 
Hannibal,  nothing  could  stand  against  them  ;  they  had  but 
to  demand  it,  and  what«'vtn-  tlu*  world  could  give  was  theirs. 
Tli<y  flung  labour  to  th(^  winds,  .ind  set  thfuiselves  to  spend 
what  they  had  won  without  labour.     To  them  every  pleasure 
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wjis  ns  yet  a  novelty,  and  overy  vice  seductive.  And  here 
was  Ctrooco  ready  to  \oiu\  tlic  way  in  (;v(?iy  form  of  vice, 
whis|M'riiig  that  sucli  indidgence  was  Greek,  and  tlierefore 
worthy  of  thoni  tliat  wished  to  walk  in  tlie  footstei)s  of 
ancient  Hollas. 

,^  1.  The  advance  of  Hellenism  in  Rome  was  spread  over 
many  years.  In  Cato's  early  days  there  was  still  a  wide- 
sjiread  scruple  about  the  public  manifestation  of  Greek 
symi>athies ;  the  time  of  his  middle  life  was  marked  l)y  a 
fierce  struggle  of  the  new  party — the  Liberal  Graecising 
party — against  the  old  Conservative  party,  of  which  he  was 
the  leader.  The  former  prevailed,  and  so  general  was  the 
triumph  of  the  Liberals  that  even  Cato  himself  was 
vanquished,  and  took  up  the  study  which  he  had  fought 
against.  Yet  he  did  not  thereby  do  violence  to  his  principles, 
for  his  struggle  had  not  been  against  what  was  good  in 
Hellenism,  but  against  what  was  bad ;  and  knoA^ng  how 
incapable  w^ere  his  uneducated  countrymen  to  see  what  was 
bad  and  separate  it  from  what  was  good,  he  had  no  choice 
but  to  discountenance  all  Hellenism  equally.  After  him 
came  others  who  recognised  the  correctness  of  his  judgment, 
such  as  the  younger  Scipio,  but  they  had  not  the  power  to 
do  what  Cato  had  failed  to  accomplish.  There  followed  the 
double  result  that,  while  all  life  and  thought  became 
Hellenised,  the  name  of  Hellenism  became  a  by-word  of 
reproach.  Even  in  Cicero's  day  men  of  mark  were  at  pains 
to  apologise  for  and  depreciate  the  extent  of  their  intimacy 
with  the  works  and  ways  of  the  Greeks. 

§  5.  In  its  best  days  the  civilisation  of  Hellas  was  refined 
and  elevating :  it  studied  the  pleasures  of  mind  and  body  in 
such  a  way  as  to  beautify  both.^  The  Greek  degraded  it 
by  making  mind  subservient  to  body  ;  the  Roman  com- 
pleted the  ruin  so  begun.  The  Greek  justified  his  latter- 
day  indulgences  by  the  help  of  philosophic  casuistry ;  the 
Roman,  who  had  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  see  the 
falsity  of  such  philosophy,  accepted  its  teaching  without 
question,  and  carried  it  out  mth  all  the  coarseness  that 
results  from  the  combination  of  utter  want  of  taste  with 

'  Cj).  the  \vord«  of  Pericles  in  Thuc.  ii.  45,  •I'lAo/caAouju.ei'  ixer  evreXeia?,  Kal  (VAoo-o- 
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unlimited  command  of  money.  What  he  understood  was 
the  animal  part,  and  this  he  took  because  he  liked  it ;  what 
he  did  not  understand  was  the  intellectual  part,  and  this 
he  pretended  to  like  because  it  was  Greek. 

Greek  life  was  pervaded  by  the  Greek  sense  of  art.  In 
his  best  days  the  Athenian's  house  was  furnished  with  all 
that  art  could  provide  in  the  way  of  plate  and  pottery, 
beautiful  stuffs  for  hangings,  and  beautiful  work  in  metal 
and  wood  for  couches  and  tables ;  but  all  was  in  most  perfect 
taste,  and  charming  to  the  eye.  Most  excellent  of  all  was 
the  wit  and  wisdom  which  the  guests  provided,  and  the 
edibles  were  the  least  important  item  in  the  feast.  Trans- 
ferred to  Rome,  the  whole  was  vulgarised ;  it  was  done  for 
display  and  valued  at  its  cost.  Gluttony  and  drinking 
became  characteristics  of  a  Roman  gentleman :  he  spent 
fortunes  upon  dishes  whose  only  merit  was  their  rarity,  and 
upon  articles  de  luxe  more  costly  than  beautiful ;  so  long  as 
he  hud  plate  enough  he  did  not  care  for  its  quality,  and 
rather  than  be  without  wit  of  some  sort  he  hired  a  parasite 
who  would  undertake  to  annise  the  company  in  return  for  a 
dinner.  Cooks  came  to  be  the  most  expensive  of  all  slaves ; 
dancing  and  singing  became  necessary  accomplishments.  It 
was  not  until  two  hundred  years  had  gone  by  that  such 
style  was  acknowledged  at  its  true  vulgarity,  but  meantime 
its  development  may  be  traced  by  sumptuary  laws  whose 
very  recurrence  is  the  best  proof  of  their  failure. 

§r  G.  It  liad  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  the  extrava- 
gance and  luxury  of  women  as  early  as  215  B.C.  [Lex  Oppia). 
In  181  B.C.  was  passed  a  Lex  Orchia,  limiting  the  number 
of  guests  who  migiit  be  entertained  atone  l)an(i[uet.  Twenty 
years  later  the  Lex  Fannia  named  a  set  limit  of  cost  for 
banquets  given  under  various  circumstances,  tlio  highest 
legal  cost  being  100  asses  for  each  guest  ;  and  a  little  later 
<  he  Lex  JJidia  extended  the  same  provisos  to  the  whole  of 
Roman  Italy.  Rut  then,  as  always,  what  rk-h  men  deemed 
an  outrage  in  the  [)()or  they  admired  in  themselves: — 

Attidis  cxiinie  si  cociimI.  hint  us  li;il>ctui'  : 
Until  us  insfinus.' 

'  JuventU  xi.  1. 
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^  7.  Nor  (lid  the  new  style  biin^'  any  profit  to  that  class 
ot"  artisans  and  traders  which  to-day  provides  for  its  wants. 
Tliis  costly  furniture  in  metal,  wood,  and  stuffs,  was  rarely 
manufactured  in  Kome  :  it  w^as  plundered  from  the  conquered 
provinces  ;  or  if  any  of  it  were  of  home  make,  it  was  the 
output  of  the  crowds  of  slaves  who  formed  the  great  man's 
familia} 

The  })roducts  of  Greek  art  and  skill  had  a  new  value  set 
upon  them,  but  art  and  literature  ceased  thereby  to  be  spon- 
taneous :  they  became  industries  plied  to  meet  the  demand 
of  wealthy  Romans.  The  Greek  who  could  carve  or  sculp- 
ture or  paint,  or  who  possessed  a  wide  knowledge  of  his 
nation's  science  and  literature,  could  not  thereby  hope  to 
earn  a  comfortable  living,  but  he  could  be  sure  of  being  a 
valued  slave  and  ^ell  treated  accordingly.  Educated  slaves, 
in  particular,  could  find  easy  occupation  as  keepei's  of  the 
libraries  which  now  came  into  fashion,  copyists  of  the  books 
required  for  such  libraries,  amanuenses  and  secretaries  (for 
the  wealthy  Romans  grew  to  think  it  essential  to  dabble  in 
literature  of  every  kind),  keepers  of  their  masters'  accounts, 
physicians,  and,  above  all,  teachers  of  their  owner  and  his 
children. 

§  8.  The  children  were  henceforth  educated  more  in 
Greek  than  Roman  style.  They  still  went  through  the 
exercises  of  the  Campus  Martins — riding,  running,  swim- 
ming, and  military  sports — but  to  the  old-fashioned  list 
they  added  games  with  the  quoit  and  hoop,  borrowed  from 
the  Greek  palaestra.  Indoors  their  chief  text- books  were 
Homer  and  his  fellows,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  there 
was  as  yet  no  Latin  literature  worth  the  name  for  them  to 
study.  For  the  rest,  they  required  Greeks  to  instruct  them 
in  the  language  of  Hellas,  its  philosophy,  and  particularly 
its  rhetoric. 

Tiie  practice  of  declamation  was  the  chief  care  of  every 
well-born  youth,  and  when  he  entered  at  last  upon  public 
life,  he  utilised  it  in  the  ceaseless  warfare  of  the  law-courts. 
He  must  first  make  his  mark  by  the  successful  conduct  of 

For  a  contrasted  picture  of  the  old  and  new  styles,  see  Juvenal,  So.t.  xi.,  and  in 
luirticiilar  cc.  56— 12S.  See  also  Vergil,  Georgics  ii.  vv.  45S— 474  ;  Horace,  Odes  ii. 
IJ  and  18,  iii.  24,  and  Hat.  ii.  2.  120, /o«.  Martial  v.  78,  and  Juvenal  xi.  Go— 7(5, 
contJiin  an  old-fa.'iliioned  Roman  mcna. 
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some  indictment,  of  which  the  credit  was  proportionate  to 
the  position  of  the  person  assailed.  Hence  arose  the  lloman 
genius  for  law  and  lawyers'  problems,  hence  came  their  love 
of  litigation  ;  and  hence  too  spran^;  the  unscrupulous  spirit 
which,  seeking  only  personal  advancement,  found  its  means 
in  vexatious  indictments  of  the  paltriest  and  falsest  kind. 
This  also  was  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  but  it  Avas  bor- 
rowed in  its  completeness ;  there  was  no  scope  for  a  Greek 
to  make  a  living  as  advocate  of  the  wrongs  of  others,  for 
the  Romans  came  to  look  upon  this  as  the  sole  noble  pur- 
suit, and  they  passed  a  law,  the  Lex  Cincia  of  204  B.C.,  ex- 
pressly forbidding  an  advocate  to  take  fees  for  his  services — ■ 
that  is,  precluding  any  but  the  wealthy  from  the  Roman  bar. 
§  9.  The  Greek  had  commenced  to  doubt  his  religion  long 
before  the  days  of  his  decline ;  when  the  Romans  came  into 
( ollision  with  Greece,  her  faith  was  entirely  dead.  There 
was  maintained,  of  course,  a  show  of  reverence  for  the 
old  creeds,  but  these,  too,  had  shai-ed  in  the  general  state- 
bankruptcy,  and  the  old  gods  were  little  more  than  names, 
their  temples  rapidly  crumbling  into  i-uins,  while  of  their 
peoj)le  many  were  avowed  atheists,  many  so-called  pan- 
theists, others  Euhemerists,^  the  majority  indifferent  or 
sceptics.  The  Romans  were  ever  tolerant  of  religious  beliefs, 
and  long  ago  they  had  commenced  to  enlarge  their  own 
circle  of  Italian  divinities  by  foreign  importations.  Now 
tliey  had  idmtilied  their  old  national  gods  one  by  one  with 
the  gods  of  Greece  :  the  Roman  name  was  kept  in  official 
langUMge,  but  the  vague  outline  of  the  Roman  deity  was 
filled  in  from  the  legends  and  myths  and  attributes  of  the 
(ireek  Olympus.  This  would  have  been  of  small  moment 
if  it  liad  l)e«'n  all  ;  but,  unluckily,  with  the  Gn  ek  legends 
came  Gre<'k  ex[)lanations  tliereof,  Greek  views  ot"  religion, 
and  in  fine  ({re^k  want  of  n-ligion.  Henceforth  the 
Ronijius  only  maintained  their  national  religion  as  we  main- 
tain th(»  ])ageantry  of  a  coronation — as  a  ceremonial  us(»ful 
for  impressing  the  vulgar  with  a  sense  of  majesty,  useful 
too   for  ])Uipos(s  of  government,^  pleasant  as  a  diversion, 

'  'I'liut  is,  lilt ioim list  IN     tln>.m«  who  rxplaiiu'il  awii.v  jill  tliiit  is  lovoioiul  in  loligioii, 
as  did  Knhfiiicnis  i>f  MisNono,  toiiip.  Aloxamlor  tlio  (iri'Jit.     Soo  p.  13'J. 
"  Ah  in  tho  ciuto  of  the  Lvj:  AtlUi  Fi'jlu.     St<o  p.  bU. 
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tniditioimlly  projicr,  aiul  siTviceiihlc  us  a  veil  for  ostentatious 
lilHT.ility.      But  t'aitli  in  tlie  gods  was  a  tliin<;  of  the  past. 

v^'  10.  Greek    philosopliy   was   answerable   for  this.     The 
lionians  took  that  pliilos()[)hy,  as  they  took  everytliing  else 
which  they  failed  to  umU  rstand,  without  comprehension  of 
its   two-edg((l  ])o\v('r.      Wisdom   is  power  to  tlie  wis(^,   l)ut 
destruction  to  the  foolish  ;  and  the  Ivomans,  absolutely  un- 
knowing of  any  })hilosophieal  training,  were  foolish  indeed 
in  matters  recpiiring  abstract  intelligence,  however  soundly 
practical   in   matters  of  daily   life.      To    them    philosophy 
would  have  been   dangerous  had  it   been   a  philosophy  of 
construction  and  belief;  it  was  inevitably  perilous  when  it 
was,  as  now,  merely  a  philosophy  of  destruction  and  scep- 
ticism.      Speaking  generally,   the   thought  of   Greece  bad 
settled  into  three  several  schools  :  the   school  of   Epicurus, 
by  far  the  most  popular,  bade  men  pursue  pleasure  as  the 
aim  of  existence  ;  that  of  the  Stoics  bade  them  not  battle 
against  fate,  for  fate  ruled  the  world,  and  the  way  in  which 
man  could  most  avoid  collision  therewith  was  the  way  of 
utter  selfishness ;    the  school  of  the  Sceptics  bade  its  dis- 
ciples believe  nothing.     Both  the  Epicurean  and  the  Stoic 
were  capable  of  lofty  realisations,  but  both  were  too  easily 
perverted  into  the  most  heartless  egoism,  while  Scepticism 
was  merely  a  high-sounding  title  for  the  despair  of  them 
that  could  find  no  peace  in  any  other  creed.     With   snch 
tenets  the  result  was  inevitable  :  Epicureanism  could  find 
specious  arguments  to  defend  any  vice  and  every  crime,  so 
long  as  it  appeared  to  bring  pleasure  with  it ;  Stoicism 
could  find  excuse  for  any  brutality  so  long  as  it  left  the  in- 
dividual without  inconvenience — so  long  as  it  was  useful — 
and  condemned  all  human  sympathy  as  so  much  folly  and 
vexation  of  spirit  ;   Scepticism  said,  "  Do  as  you  will,  for 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  right  or  wrong." 

These  remarks  are  needful  to  explain  the  sudden  collapse 
of  all  that  was  good  and  true  and  honourable  in  the  old 
Boman  character.  That  it  should  lapse  now  and  again,  and 
gradually  decline  and  change,  was  to  be  expected,  for  such 
decline  is  a  law  of  humanity ;  but  the  sudden  and  complete 
downfall  of  the  traditions  of  centuries,  the  social  rottenness 
which  seized  upon  every  section  of   the  community  from 
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highest  to  lowest,  and  ran  its  course  with  no  efforts  to  pre- 
vent or  cure  it  save  such  as  might  be  made  by  isolated 
disciples  of  the  p7'isci  mores,  or  by  the  insincere  shamefaced- 
ness  of  men  who  plotted  evasion  while  they  professed  reform 
— these  are  explicable  only  by  Kome's  blind  assumption  of 
all  that  was  Hellenic,  alike  in  deed  and  w^ord  and  thought, 
^vithout  wish  or  power  to  sift  out  the  good  from  the  bad. 
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Political  Results  of  the  Hannibalic  War. — §  9.  The  Italian 
Communities. — §  10.  Their  Punisliment  and  Rewards. — §  11. 
Restrictions  as  to  the  Franchise. — §  12.  The  Government  be- 
comes a  Timocracy. — §  13.  Degradation  of  the  Populace. — §  14. 
Instruments  of  Corruption — Festivals  and  Games. — §  15.  The 
Gladiatorial  Combats. — §  16.  The  Venatioiies. — §  17.  The  Fru- 
meiitationcs. — §  18.  The  Donativa. — §  19.   Sources  of  Revenue. 

§  1.  When  Scipio  at  last  triumphed  over  Hannibal, 
seventeen  years  of  desperate  and  continuous  war  had  made 
great  changes  in  Rome  and  Italy,  both  social  and  political. 

Socially  the  most  patent  result  was  the  depopulation  of 
the  peninsula.  It  was  estimated  that  four  hundred  townships 
had  been  utterly  ruiued,  and  amongst  these  were  necessarily 
the  chief  cities  of  the  land,  for  which  Roman  and  Cartha- 
ginian had  struggled  most  eagerly,  such  as  Capua  and 
Tarentum.  In  course  of  time  many  of  these  recovered 
something  of  their  former  prosperity,  but  for  the  present 
the  desolation  was  terrible.  At  Cannae  alone  had  fallen 
80,000  Italians ;  the  Senate  after  that  battle  mustered  but 
123  members  out  of  a  complement  of  300  ;  the  total  sum 
of  the  Italian  losses  during  the  war  was  put  at  300,000 
fighting  men,  and  Rome  herself  was  computed  to  have  lost 
one-fourth  of  her  burgesses. 

Such  loss  of  life  meant  loss  of  labour  :  there  were  not 
left  hands  to  till  the  soil.  The  scarcity  of  labourers  ren- 
dered unprofitable  the  old  style  of  farming  which  busied 
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itself  mainly  with  the  growth  of  corn  and  other  yearly 
crops.  Moreover,  during  the  years  of  Hannibal's  invasion, 
when  his  troops  destroyed  or. took  for  themselves  the  bulk  of 
the  produce  of  the  Italian  farms,  there  had  sprung  up  a 
new  trade  which  brought  to  Kome  the  corn  of  Egypt  and 
8icily.  The  foreign  grower  found  himself  able  piofitably  to 
grow,  ship,  and  sell  in  Rome,  at  a  price  which  would  not 
cover  the  cost  of  working  the  less  generous  soil  of  Italy. 
The  Italian  farmer  was  undersold. 

§  2.  The  natural  result  was  that  the  landowner  laid 
down  his  lands  in  pasturage  and  took  to  i-earing  cattle. 
The  first  experiments  in  this  new  departure  were  in  Bruttium 
and  Picenum,  and  other  places  where  the  remnant  of  the 
population  had,  in  punishment  for  aid  rendered  to  Hannibal, 
l)een  reduced  to  serfdom.  Slave  labour  is  rarely  reliable, 
and  rarely  skilled;  but  even  a  serf  can  be  utilised  as  a 
herdsman,  and  grass-farming  requires  a  comparatively 
>mall  number  of  employes.  Hence  the  origin  of  those 
immense  grass-farms  ^  which  abetted  the  ruin  from  which 
they  arose. 

The  close  of  the  war  saw  the  Koman  marts  flooded  with 
slaves  who  could  be  bought  in  at  figures  merely  nominal, 
and  during  seventy  years  of  continuous  foreign  conquest  the 
sui)ply  never  failed.  These  were  utilised  in  preference  to 
free  labour,  which  requires  a  heavy  outlay  in  wages.  The 
reninaut  of  the  old  farming  class  found  itself  face  to  face 
with  l)ankruptcy ;  there  was  no  profit  to  be  made  on  corn- 
growing,  while  grass-farming  can  pay  only  when  conducted 
on  a  scale  far  beyond  that  of  their  small  holdings,  and 
they  had  no  nu'aiis  to  })uy  either  more  land  or  the  cattle 
wherewith  to  stock  it.  They  lost  or  sold  their  farms  at  any 
sacrifice,  and  became,  some  of  them  mere  labourers  without 
homes  and  with  precarious  (employment,  some  desperadoes, 
some  soldiers  ;  many  drifttd  as  beggars  to  liome. 

^  3.  There  was  not  wealth  enough  left  in  the  country  to 
enable  tlie  siiinll  holders  to  tide  over  for  a  time  and  gradu- 
ally confonii  theiiisclves  to  the  new  state  of  things.  I'pon 
tliem  had  fallen  the  whole  force  of  the  Carthaginian  attack, 
<lestroying  alike   their  crops,  their  stores,  their   [)lant,  and 

'  Littij'unUia. 
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tliiir  liouses.  Nor  was  there  money  to  be  advanced  l)y 
wealthy  houses  as  in  normal  times,  for  commerce  liad  Ijeen 
at  a  standstill  for  seventeen  years,  and  if  the  poor  were 
l>eggare(l  the  ridi  were  impoverished.  Thus  Italy  was  tilled 
with  hands  of  starving  rutiians,  many  of  them  mere  run- 
away slaves,  but  many  more  once  thrifty,  honest  farmers. 
Murder,  roblx^ry,  and  violence  were  everywhere,  and  not 
the  execution  of  thousands  could  stay  the  evil. 

§4.  There    was    left,  indeed,   one  honourable   resource: 
tliese  men  who  had  fought  so  many  years  in  the  legions, 
and    who    were   now   disbanded    to    find    their    homes    laid 
desolate,  their  kinsfolk   scattered  or  dead,    their   fortunes 
ruined,  might  return  to  the  standards  and  there  remain. 
There  was  at  least  the  hope  of  pay,  however  small,  in  return 
for  one's  labour,  and  the  prize  money  of  Scipio's  troops  was 
pi'oof   that   soldiering,  if   successful,  had  great  lewards  to 
ofl:er.     Hence  dates  the  rise  of  the  idea  of  service  as  a  means 
of  livelihood,  and  hence  the  first  germs  of  a  standing  army. 
§  5.  In  Rome  itself  all  classes  alike  had  suffered  materially 
as  well  as  morally.     Those  who  had  enjoyed  for  so  long  the 
licence  of  camp  life  had  lost  taste  for  orderliness  of  life  in 
the  family  and  the  Forum.  True  they  were  all  wtary  of  war, 
but  even  when  they  realised  that  they  were  beggars  with  no 
other  means  of  subsiibtence,  they  shirked   further  service. 
Henceforth  Home's  wars  were  to  be  fought  for  her  more 
and  more  by  the  dependent  Italians  who  had  so  well  proved 
their  valour  against  Hannibal.     The  old  theory  that  every 
citizen  was  ipso  facto  a  soldier  was  quietly  set  aside,  and  the 
populace  posed  as  the  self-made  capitalist  who  could  afford 
now  to  take  his  ease  and   make  others  work  for  him.     Nor 
was  this  feeling   at    all    mitigated    by   the   influx   of    the 
de>titute  and  reckless  from  all  parts  of  Italy.     They  came 
in  thousands,  but,  once  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  they 
ranged    themselves    with  the  true    burgesses   against    the 
non-Roman  w^orld  without.     Pauperism  in  Rome  advanced 
in  strides,  and  wdth  it  came    the  inevitable  falling  off  in 
morality.     The  old  Roman  (jravitas  and  virtus  were  hence- 
forth things  of  the  past,  and  that   mob  came    into  being 
which  was  one  day  to  rule  Rome. 

§  6.  There  had  always  been  rich  and  poor,  but  the  two 
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classes  had  been  but  the  extremes  between  which  came 
many  grades  of  vahie.  Henceforth  they  are  to  stand  apart 
as  social  antagonists — those  who  have  money  and  therefore 
everything,  opposed  to  those  who  have  not  money  and  there- 
fore nothing.  The  reason  is  simple.  In  the  general  ruin 
of  fortunes,  whether  invested  in  land  or  in  commerce,  only 
the  richest  capitalists  could  survive,  and  these  now  stood 
alone  as  a  close  body  of  marked  men  who  found  in  their 
wealth  at  the  close  of  the  war  a  political  power  heretofore 
unknown.  These  were  the  men  who  saw  fresh  avenues 
to  money- making  in  the  direction  of  grass-fanning,  and 
consequently  bought  up  the  small  farms  which  the  old 
yeomanry  were  forced  to  dispose  of  at  any  sacrifice.  It  was 
to  their  interest  to  discourage  Italian  corn-growing,  because 
they  were  largely  interested  in  the  foreign  corn-trade  :  they 
could  well  afford  to  purchase  any  quantity  of  slave  labour  ; 
and  they  could  refuse  the  loans  which  were  necessary  to 
enable  less  fortunate  landowners  to  maintain  their  position, 
or  could  demand  an  impossible  interest.  Thus  the  land 
passed  into  the  possession  of  an  ever-narrowing  circle  of 
owners,  all  men  of  great  wealth,  and  therefore  influential  in 
the  State.  These  grew  richer  day  by  day,  while  the  mob  of 
Rome  grew  poorer  as  a  larger  number  of  the  ousted  and 
bankrupt  country-farmers  surrendered  their  holdings,  and 
flocked  to  the  city  to  share  in  the  pitiful  proceeds  of  the 
sportula  and  of  ambitus. 

§  7.  The  barrier  of  separation  between  the  two  orders 
was  not  merely  one  of  sentiment :  it  had  its  outward  sym- 
bols, just  as  the  old  patriciate  had  its  tokens  ;  and  in  giving 
to  these  a  nt^v  and  real  significance,  society  retraced  its 
•steps  of  the  past  three  centuries,  doing  away  in  fifty  years 
with  that  equalisation  of  t\w  orders  which  had  required  so 
long  a  time  to  establish  itself.  The  old  i)atrician  dignitaries 
ha<l  tluir  curule  chairs  and  staves,  their  purple-bordered 
togas  and  tunics,  their  golden  finger-rings  and  anuilets,  and 
their  silvei-  li.irness  ;  but  the  growth  of  equality  had  ex- 
tended most  of  (hese  from  one»  dignity  to  another  until  they 
had  couH^  to  be  the  insignia  nu^ely  of  senators  and  eipiites 
and  their  sons — insignia,  that  is,  of  w«>alth.  Here  for  a 
time  th(^  dcvrlopmrnt  erased  :   those  who  found   themselves 
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ill  i)ossossion  of  those  insignia  at  i\w,  close  of  tlie  Second 
Punic  War  n(»t  only  jealously  guard('<l  them  from  further 
extension,  particularly  from  the  continual  encroachuKnits  of 
the  freedmen,  but  they  invented  new  and  more  arbitrary 
distinctions  for  themselves.  For  instance,  in  194  B.C.  Scipio 
Africanus  carried  a  bill  by  which  separate  seats  were 
reserved  for  the  Senators  in  the  theatre  and  circus.  But 
the  chief  symbol  of  the  new  nobility  was  the  imagines,  the 
waxen  masks  or  busts  of  those  members  of  a  house  who 
had  borne  curule  otlices.  These  decorated  the  atrium  of  the 
noble  when  alive,  and  were  carried  in  his  funeral  procession 
when  dead.  To  possess  any  imagines  was  equivalent  to  a 
patent  of  nobility,  and  vice  versa  to  be  without  them  was 
to  be  excluded  from  the  select  ranks  of  the  nobility.  In 
their  mean  jealousy  of  this  most  envied  distinction  the 
nobles  used  every  efifort  to  prevent  others  from  attaining  to 
curule  office  and  theieby  bequeathing  the  ius  imaginum  to 
yet  another  household.  Such  a  man  was  spoken  of  con- 
temptuously as  a  novus  homo,  a  parvenu,  and  for  the  most 
2^art  the  coalition  of  the  nobility  sufficed  to  keep  their 
numbers  very  few.  There  occur  in  this  period  a  few 
instances  of  non-nobles  advanced  to  nobility,  such  as  Cato  ; 
but  on  the  whole  the  nobility  was  more  exclusive  and  more 
solidly  impenetrable  at  this  date  than  at  any  other  period. 
Its  solidarity  only  broke  down  under  stress  of  national  peril 
or  intestine  strife,  and  thus  far  it  was  able  to  make  a  shift 
of  competency  in  meeting  danger  abroad  and  maintaining 
peace  at  home.^ 

How  to  amend  such  a  state  of  things  was  a  problem 
which  as  yet  troubled  no  one.  It  was  not  until  the  mischief 
was  done  that  a  remedy  was  sought  for,  and  then  it  was  too 
late.  One  preventive  might  have  been  found  in  a  tax  upon 
all  imported  corn  so  prohibitive  as  to  leave  the  market  open 
to    Italian  growers.     Another  might  have  been  found  in 

'  The  custom  of  tiiking  agnomina  from  the  name  of  conquered  towns  or  countries* 
is  another  example  of  the  craving  of  the  nobility  after  distinctions.     Instances 
occurred  lonp  before  this,  the  first  being  the  name  Messalla  (from  Messana),2buti 
.Scipio  the  Elder  was  regarded  as  the  real  founder  of  the  practice  : — 
Qui  dnmita  nomcn  ab  Afnca 
Lucratus  rediit  (Hor.  C.  iv.  8,  18). 
Thenceafter  we  have  Paulus  and  Metellus  Macedonicus,  Mummius  Achaicus,  Scipio 
Numantinus,  and  many  others. 
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a  tax  upon  slaves.  Neither  was  attempted,  if  even  thought 
of* ;  and  had  any  such  proposal  been  made  its  failure  was 
foredoomed,  for,  as  \\t.11  be  seen,  legislation  was  now  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  the  interested  parties,  the  wealthy 
capitalists. 

§  8.  Politically,  the  result  of  the  Hannibalic  war  was  the 
degradation  of  Italy  from  the  position,  generally  speaking, 
of  an  ally  to  that  of  a  subject. 

Up  to  this  period  a  large  number  of  the  Italian  towns 
had  enjoyed  the  civitas  sine  suffrayio.  that  is,  all  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  Roman  burgess  excepting  the  right  of  voting 
in  the  comitia.  Above  these  ranked  the  yoinen  Latinum 
— those  old  cities  of  Latium  which  had  not  yet  received  the 
full  franchise,  and  scattered  communities,  the  so-called 
Latin  colonies,  incorporated  on  the  same  footing.  Next 
came  a  few  important  cities  who  stood  to  Rome  in  the 
relation  of  independent  and  autonomous  allies,  with  no 
other  duty  than  that  of  providing  troops  in  case  of  war. 
Highest  of  all  came  the  burgess-colonies — those  towns, 
mostly  colonies  from  Rome,  which  possessed  the  full  civitas 
Romana.  The  vaiious  grades  were  but  slightly  separated ; 
every  facility  was  offered  for  an  Italian  to  make  his  way, 
if  he  wished  it,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  ;  and  it  was 
in  the  assurance  that  the  complete  franchise  would  soon  be 
theirs  that  the  Italian  allies  so  stoutly  stood  by  Rome. 

§  9.  After  the  war,  there  came  a  policy  entirely  new,  a 
policy  of  exclusiveness :  Italy  was  to  be  taught  her  place, 
and  while  justice  demanded  severity  in  some  quarters,  no 
f«'elings  of  gratitude  should  stand  in  the  way  in  others. 
Those  towns  or  districts  which  had  sided  with  Hannibal 
were  mercilessly  and  effectively  chastised.  Capua  was  de- 
populated, and  the  Campanian  lands,  the  richest  in  Italy, 
were  confiscated  to  tlu^  state.  The  entire  breadth  of  Brut- 
tium,  most  of  Lucania  and  Apulia,  many  districts  of 
Sarnninni  and  the  bulk  of  Picenum,  were  confiscated  in  the 
same  way.  Tlir  })()pulati()n  was,  in  tlio  most,  favourable 
cases,  simply  distributed  amongst  small  villages ;  in  lass 
fortunate^  instances,  tlioy  became  serfs  to  whom  was  pi*o- 
hibited  (he  right  of  bearing  arms  or  of  migration,  as  in 
Bruttium  and  i'icenum  ;  and  in  I'xtremo  instances  they  were 
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sold  wlioU'sale  as  sljiv*  s.  Tlic  vacant  lands  became  A(/er 
J*uhlicus,  which  was  leased  to  tenants,  ju-efcrence  being 
given  of  course  to  Ivonians.  It  passed  mostly  into  the;  hand^ 
of  wealthy  grass-farmers,  insonuich  that  Bruttium  became 
a  proverb  for  savage  desolation,  and  Lncania  and  Apulia 
were  known  only  for  their  shec])  and  herds.  Only  the  fat 
C'ampanian  lands  maintained  any  aj)pearance  of  culture. 
Allotments  were  made  from  the  confiscated  lands  to  the 
dischaiged  legionaries  :  but  these  men  had  little  taste  now 
for  the  pleasures  and  toils  of.  agriculture,  and  no  means  to 
combat  the  economic  laws  by  which  such  small  holdings 
were  inevitably  absorbed  into  the  grass-farmer's  Latifundia. 

§  10.  After  the  question  of  punishment  came  that  of 
reward,  and  this  was  soon  disposed  of.  Not  necessarily  at 
once,  but  within  a  few  years'  time,  the  whole  of  those  com- 
munities which  possessed  the  civitas  sine  suffragio  were 
advanced  to  the  position  of  full  burgess-towns  (lex  Valeria, 
188  B.C.),  and  from  this  time  forward  there  were  created  no 
new  communities  in  this  poition.  ^  And  this  was  virtually 
the  sum  total  of  Italy's  reward  for  her  loyalty.  Not  only 
were  the  allied  free  communities  left  generally  in  statu  quo, 
but  there  was  initiated  a  systematic  anti-Italian  policy 
which  degraded  the  Nomen  Latiiium  to  a  position  little 
better  than  that  of  the  communities  of  Samnium  and 
Lucania — a  policy  so  marked  that  henceforward  few  if  any 
allied  towns  cared  to  exchange  this  Charter  of  Federation 
for  the  once  envied  ius  Latii.  The  entire  peninsula  parted 
into  two  hostile  camps,  that  of  the  Roman  citizens  and  that 
of  the  non-citizens,  the  allied  free  towns  remaining  neuti-al. 
To  those  Italians  who  had  been  punished  with  loss  of  all 
rights  and  liberties  was  given  the  name  of  Dediticli. 

§  11.  The  following  will  show  the  avowed  and  intentional 
degradation  of  the  Latinum  Nomen.  In  its  original  form  the 
ius  Latii  had  specially  ensured  the  right  of  any  one  possess- 
ing it  to  migrate  to  Rome  at  pleasure  :  this  privilege  was 
excluded  from  charters  conferring  the  ius  subsequent  to  the 
year  268  b.c.  ;  but  there  was  no  interference,  nor  could  there 
legally  be  such,  with  already  existing  charters.  But  those 
causes  which  led  the  rest  of  the  rural  population  to  flo(;k  to 

/    '  Individuals  might,  of  cuur-se,  still  be  in  possession  of  the  limited  franchise. 
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Rome,  diirinof  and  after  the  Second  Punic  War,  operated 
not  less  markedly  upon  the  citizens  of  the  Latin  towns,  to 
such  a  degree  that  these  threatened  to  become  depopulated. 
Such  depopulation  meant  inability  to  furnish  the  customary 
contingents  for  war — the  one  purpose  for  which  Rome  now 
valued  her  Italian  dependants.  Accordingly,  a  bill  was 
passed  expressly  forbidding  any  Latin  citizen  to  migrate 
unless  he  left  children  in  his  native  town,  a  measure  having 
the  double  object  of  encouraging  large  families  and  main- 
taining the  numbers  of  the  Latin  population.  But  more 
than  this,  in  the  year  187  B.C.  as  many  as  12,000  Latins 
then  domiciled  at  Rome  were  summarily  ejected  and  dis- 
missed to  their  i-espective  towns  without  compensation  or 
warning;  and  ten  years  later  a  Lex  Claudia  (177  B.C.) 
repeated  the  process.  The  Senate  may  have  had  a  further 
reason  for  such  high-handed  behaviour  in  the  wish  to  check 
the  influx  into  Rome  of  pauperism  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
a  better  class  of  independent  voters  on  the  other,  but  no 
excuse  could  justify  the  infringement  of  a  light  accorded  by 
law  and  earned  by  years  of  faithful  serWce. 

Of  similar  purposes  and  effect  was  the  speedy  refusal  to 
establish  any  further  colonies  with  Latin  rights.  Thurii  in 
Lucania  was  so  colonised  in  193  B.C.  ;  Vibo  Valentia,  in 
Bruttium  in  192  B.C. ;  but  after  the  foundation  of  Aquileia 
{Afpnleia)  in  184  B.C.  there  were  no  Latin  colonies  planted 
in  Italy,  and  it  was  only  at  a  long  subsequent  date  that  any 
were  created  in  the  provinces. 

Finally,  how  deep-rooted  was  the  bias  against  any  further 
extension  of  the  Roman  suffraije  even  in  the  early  years  of 
this  period,  is  j)rov<'d  ))y  that  clause  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Tr{insj)adano  Gauls  in  196  B.C.,  whereby  they  were  inca- 
pacitated for  ever  from  holding  th(>  civitas  liomava} 

^  12.  Not  less  marked  weris  the  changes  within  Rome, 
that  is,  at  the  seat  of  government. 

Politi(rany,  three  great  facts  present  themselves  :  firstly, 
the  vvoi-ld  lienceforth  divides  itself  into  Konians  and  non- 
Romans  ;  secondly,  (be  government  becomes  centralised  in 

'  ThJH  uxcvption  whh  niaintuined  oven  fxttvv  the  Social  Win,  by  whiih  tho  hulk  of 
the  CiH)imlanu  ItuliuiiH  nci|uiivil  thu  full  fmuchiHu  ;  but  it  was  iit  last  loiiunod  dc 
facto,  if  not  (If  Jun,  by  JiiiiuH  Caesar,  4l>  u.c. 
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the  liands  of  an  exclusive  nobility  ;  and  thirdly,  the  proU'- 
(ariato  [see  p.  104,  iiote)  makes  itself  felt  as  a  political  power. 

Tims  far  Rome  had  been  to  the  peoples  of  Italy  a  mistress 
indeed,  but  still  of  their  own  kin.  They  had  submitted  })ut 
slowly  to  her  sway,  but  they  had  consoled  themselves  with 
the  hope  of  one  day  being  enrolled  as  cives  Romani.  And 
for  many  years  the  llomans  had  followed  up  a  policy 
seeming  to  justify  that  hope,  as  for  instance  in  gradually 
admitting  outlying  communities  to  a  full  or  partial  share 
in  the  franchise,  and  in  giving  an  honourable  precedence  to 
their  old  Latin  allies.  Henceforth  this  policy  ceases,  and 
is  exchanged  for  that  of  reducing  all  Italy  to  the  condition 
not  of  allies  but  of  subjects. 

The  original  government  in  Kepublican  Rome  had  been 
that  of  patrician  magistrates  controlled  by  a  patrician 
Senate.  Gradually  the  qualification  of  birth  was  done 
away  with,  and  the  plebeians  obtained  a  share  in  the 
government ;  but  naturally  it  was  only  the  more  able  and 
wealthier  plebeians  who  sought  office,  while  events  soon 
proved  that  only  the  rich  could  attain  it,  so  that  the  govern- 
ment came  to  be  a  timocracy — a  government  of  the  rich  of 
both  orders.  It  has  been  pointed  out  how  years  of  warfare 
ine\'itably  gave  further  power  to  the  wealthy.  Smaller 
capitalists  sank,  as  sank  the  farmers  and  middle-class 
generally,  into  increasing  insignificance,  while  the  great 
moneyed  houses  grew  proportionately  greater.  Holding 
all  the  choicest  lands  of  Italy,  working  the  commerce  of 
Rome  for  their  own  advantage,  and  sedulously  crushing 
all  efforts  of  other  men  or  peoples  to  acquire  landed  or 
mercantile  property,  this  clique  of  the  wealthy  were  masters 
of  the  finance  of  the  world.  The  three  hundred  Senators 
and  eighteen  hundred  Equites  of  the  old  constitution  came 
to  be  simply  a  corporation  of  the  richest  men  in  the  State, 
powerful  enough  to  control  every  movement  of  legislature, 
finance,  justice,  and  administration.  By  contrast,  the  rast 
of  the  citizens,  precluded  from  all  the  advantages  and  profits 
of  government,  commerce,  and  social  life,  became  year  by 
year  more  diffei-entiated  and  more  impoverished,  more 
spiritless  and  more  discontented.  The  parties  in  the  State 
were  no   longer  those  of  the  Patricians  versus  Plebeians, 

R.  202—133.  J 
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but  the  party  of  the  Privileged  Rich  versus  that  of  the 
Unprivileged  Poor.  It  was  the  ever-recurring  strife  of 
Capitalists  versus  non-Capitalists. 

§  13.  Pauperism  became  general  and  extreme,  and  bred  a 
number  of  mistaken  poor-laws  such  as  that  which  compelled 
the  purchase  of  corn  by  the  State  and  its  distribution  at 
nominal  prices.  And  again,  a  starving  populace  afforded  a 
leady  and  formidable  ally  to  any  wealthy  man  who  cared 
to  purchase  its  suppoi-t.  This  habit  of  purchasing  support 
led  to  the  encouragement  of  every  form  of  festival,  games, 
and  shows,  and  to  the  ill-advised  custom  of  distributing 
largesses.  It  led  too  to  the  final  overthrow  of  all  political 
capacity  in  the  populace  by  the  increase  of  bribery.  A 
voter  who  uses  his  right  only  to  make  money  forfeits  his 
right  to  use  it,  as  he  has  forfeited  his  self-respect.  The 
populus  Romanus  became  totally  unfit  for  any  share  in  the 
government,  but  the  interests  of  the  Oligarchy  compelled 
them  to  humour  the  populace  with  the  belief  that  it  was  still 
a  factor  in  the  State,  because  only  by  means  of  this  same 
populace  could  the  Oligarchs  maintain  their  exclusiveness. 

§  14.  Foremost  amongst  engines  of  corruption  were  the 
gi*eat  festivals  and  games  (Ludi).  In  the  old  days,  ex- 
cepting the  Latin  Festival  {Feriae  Latinae),  the  Great 
Circus  Games  (Ludi  Romani)  were  the  only  ones  ofi&cially 
recognised,  and  \\hat  other  holidays  the  populace  enjoyed 
were  either  such  non-ofiicial  vacations  as  the  Saturnalia  or 
the  occ.'isional  iustitia  attending  upon  triumphs,  public 
thanksgivings,  and  similar  festival  dates,  at  which  some 
form  of  dramatic  exhibition  was  the  customary  entertain- 
ment (LudiScenici).  In  220  B.C.  however.  Gains  Flaminius, 
being  a  candidates  for  the  consulship,  but  assured  of  tht> 
fiercest  opposition  from  the  nobles  whom  he  had  contrived 
to  offend,  instituted  the  Lvdi  Plcheii,  tliert4)y  winning  i\\v 
votes  of  tlie  coinitia.  Within  the  next  four  years,  when  the 
State  was  in  the  throes  of  the  Hannibalic  War,  were  insti- 
tuted theCei-ealia  (AiM^i  Cei'eales),  pa  itly  witli  a  genuine^  desire 
to  pr()[)itiate  Ceres  and  earn  lun*  help,  partly  as  a  means  of 
ingi-atiating  the  govermuent  with  the  war-weary  populace. 
Willi  these  two  purposes — the  ])ur('hasing  of  support  for  a 
candidate  or  for  the  gov(unment  at   largi — there  were  soon 
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inaugurated  others.  The  games  of  Apollo  (Ludi  Apollinares) 
212  \\.c.,  of  the  Magna  Mater  (Afef/alesia)  204  B.C.,  of  Flora 
(Floralia)  173  B.C.,  were  all  State  festivals  under  the 
management  of  the  Praetor  Urbanus  or  the  Curule  Aediles  ; 
and  their  political, value  was  immense^  for  as  they  had  to  Im* 
paid  for  out  of  the  private  funds  of  those  magistrates  and 
were  exceedingly  costly,  they  debarred  any  but  the  wealtliy 
from  seeking  these  offices;  and  inasmuch  as  the  Lex 
Annalis  ^  required  candidates  to  stand  for  office  in  a  fixed 
sequence,  to  pi-eclude  a  man  from  the  tenure  of  the  aedi- 
liciate — the  tirst  in  the  sequence — was  equivalent  to  ex- 
cluding him  from  all  curule  office  whatever. 

On  the  other  hand  the  wealthy  nobles  took  to  indulging 
the  populace  with  special  ludi  of  their  own  private  provision, 
with  the  hope  of  thus  securing  the  popular  vote ;  the 
natural  result  being  that  such  ludi  became  increasingly 
frequent,  and  also  increasingly  extravagant,  as  noble 
candidates  came  to  rely  more  upon  theii-  wealth  than  their 
merits,  and  more  and  more  zealously  to  outbid  their  rivals. 
^^'hereupon  the  people — that  is,  the  voters  and  the  pro- 
letariate alike — naturally  came  to  learn  that  they  had  a 
certain  value  and  to  demand  a  sufficiently  high  price  for 
their  support ;  and  so  well  did  they  insist  upon  this  that  it 
became  possible  for  a  rabble  of  many  thousands  to  make  a 
living  and  find  amusement  while  li\'ing  in  utter  idleness 
and  beggary. 

§  15.  The  programmes  of  the  ludi  had  come  to  be  more 
varied  now  :  the  old  dramatic  representations  still  went  on 
of  course  in  the  theatres,  while  the  circus  was  the  scene  of 
races  of  horses  or  chariots,  and  of  certain  old-fashioned 
siu'vivals  in  the  way  of  fox-baiting  and  similar  amusements  ; 
but  in  264  B.C.  there  had  been  introduced  a  new  sport  which 
had  by  the  close  of  the  third  century  B.C.  become  a  sine  qud 
lion  of  every  Roman  holiday.  This  was  the  gladiatorial 
combat.  Originating,  like  the  Roman  drama,  in  Etruria, 
where  the  sacrifice  of  human  beings  was  the  customary 
mode  of  doing  honour  to  the  dead,  such  combats  were  at 

The  Lex  Viliia  Awiialis,  carried  by  the  tribune  L.  Villins  in  ISO  B.C.,  fixed  the 
minimum  age  for  the  Quaestorship  at  36  ;  for  the  Consulship,  at  43.  Between  these 
came  the  Praetorship,  at  39.  The  Aedileship  was  tenable  at  27.  This  was  merely 
the  legal  sanction  of  established  custom. 
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Kome  also  confined  at  first  to  the  private  ludi  which  were 
usually  celebrated  at  the  funeral  of  a  citizen  of  rank ;  but 
the  taste  for  such  exhibitions  speedily  became  too  strong  to 
wait  for  the  chance  of  a  great  man's  obsequies,  and  before 
many  years  had  elapsed  no  programme  of  a  public  show 
was  deemed  complete  without  its  gladiatorial  combats. 
Condemned  criminals,  prisoners  of  war,  or  slaves,  furnished 
ample  materials,  and  during  this  period  at  least  the 
spectacle  of  a  freeborn  citizen  degrading  himself  to  the 
amphitheatre  was  rare,  though  destined  to  become  common 
enough  somewhat  later.  It  needs  not  be  pointed  out  what 
must  have  been  the  result  of  the  constant  indulgence  in  such 
scenes  of  brutality  by  a  people  never  disposed  to  any  feelings 
of  sentimental  mercy  or  regard  for  human  life.  The  mob's 
delight  in  bloodshed  was  paralleled  in  high  life  by  the 
conduct  of  generals  who  put  whole  tribes  of  Spaniards  to 
the  sword,^  and  sold  whole  peoples  into  slavery.  Never 
perhaps  did  one  nation  shed  so  much  blood  and  show  so 
utter  a  disregard  for  every  feeling  of  pity  and  sympathy 
and  humanity,  as  did  the  Romans  during  this  period. 

§  16.  By  the  side  of  such  excitements  as  were  to  be  found 
in  the  combats  of  men  with  men,  the  wild-beast  fights 
(venationes),  which  were  introduced  in  186  B.C.,  were  com- 
paratively humane  and  elevating.  The  three  continents 
were  ransacked  to  furnish  these  shows,  in  which  lions, 
panthers,  elephants,  and  bears,  were  pitted  against  others 
of  their  kind,  or  later  against  human  beings  ;  and  the  noble 
who  could  by  dint  of  gold  bring  into  the  arena  some  strange 
and  savage  beast — a  rhinoceros  or  tiger,  for  instance — was 
sur(^  of  the  popular  favour.  After  the  year  168  B.C.  the 
aediles  wer(?  constrained  to  include  at  least  some  sort  of 
venatio  in  the  progranimt^  of  the  ludi  which  were  entrusted 
to  their  management. 

§  17.  Of  similar  character  were  the  free  gifts  of  grain 
{frmuentationes),  which  were  to  develop  into  a  yet  more 
formidable  instnniient  of  electioneering.     The  government 

'  HoinutliiriK  of  UiIh  burburity  in  iJerliajw  roforiiblo  to  the  decree  of  181  B.C.,  wliioh, 
in  the  ho|)e  of  |i\ittiriK  'i  Htoi)  to  the  increasing  niunhci  of  ciainiantH  to  trinniphal 
honoiiiM,  Htipulatod  tliat  h\\A\  claimant  Hhimhl  in  nil  cusch  t'mniMh  i>ioof8  of  having 
Mlain  not  Ichh  than  WKK)  of  tlie  enemy  in  pitcheil  battle.  Ibit  the  wonU  "  in  j>itcheu 
battle"  might  1  e  variously  interjut'ted,  partioilarly  a.s  the  whole  of  the  claimant'.H 
truoiwt  were  intereuted  in  sciinini;  him  the  honour  of  a  (rii(iiii>hi'H. 
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hail  always  been  lirld  ansu  (  rahle  for  the  provisioning  of  the 
city,  and  from  the  <:joveriiiiHMit's  point  of  view  this  duty 
was  nnu;h  simpHfied  by  tlie  estabbshiuent  of  a  regul.ar  corn- 
trade  with  foreign  ports,  however  much  this  might  be  to  the 
damage  of  the  Italian  farmers.  All  that  the  government 
undertook  was  to  have  in  hand  a  sufficiency  of  corn  at  a  very 
low  price  ;  but  quite  apart  from  the  accidents  of  bad  weather, 
which  might  prevent  the  arrival  of  the  corn  fleets,  there 
was  rapidly  growing  up  a  population  too  poor  even  to  pay 
the  nominal  price  asked  for  the  government  grain.  To 
gratify  these,  wealthy  men  began  to  undertake  on  their  own 
account  free  gifts  of  grain — a  form  of  largess  heretofore 
reserved  for  the  government  only,  and  for  very  exceptional 
occasions  of  public  festivity ;  and  this  became  increasingly 
frequent  as  competition  for  popularity  became  more  keen. 
Towai'ds  the  close  of  this  period  there  had  already  begun 
to  be  heard  the  demand  for  free  grain-doles  all  the  year 
round,  but  it  was  left  to  Caius  Gracchus  to  make  a.  definite 
advance  towards  that  democratic  dream,  and  thereby  to 
put  the  seal  upon  the  demoralisation  and  insolence  of  the 
Roman  rabble. 

§  18.  Another  form  of  indulgence  again  was  the  dis- 
tribution of  prize  money  (donativa)  to  the  legions  at  the 
close  of  a  successful  campaign.  Occasionally  such  gifts 
were  extended  to  the  whole  populace ;  and  to  the  same  effect 
was  the  abolition  of  the  tributum  after  Paulus'  triumph  in 
167  B.C.  But  strictly  speaking  donativa  fall  to  the  soldiery 
only,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  their  amount  soon  came  to 
be  little  less  than  the  surrender  of  the  entire  spoils  of  a 
campaign  to  the  troops  employed  in  it.  The  four  hundred 
asses  with  which  Scipio  Africanus  rewarded  each  of  his 
legionaries  on  the  day  of  his  triumph,  were  raised  by 
Manlius  Volso  (189  B.C.)  to  four  hundred  and  twenty  asses, 
by  Paulus  to  three  hundred  denarii  (168  B.C.);  and  a  cen- 
tury later  Pompeius  distributed  one  thousand  five  hundred 
drachmae  apiece  to  the  men  who  had  fought  with  him  against 
iNlithradates.  It  was  small  wonder  that  military  service 
became  popular  when  its  rewards  w^ere  so  high. 

§  19.  To  pay  for  such  expenses,  there  were  first  the 
plunder  of  the  conquered  nations — between  the  years  208  and 
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167  B.C.  there  were  paid  into  the  Treasury  nearly  .£4:0,000,000; 
secondly,  the  so-called  voluntary  gifts,  usually  in  the  shape 
of  gold  crowns,  offered  by  cities  and  peoples  whom  the 
Senate  yet  suiFered  to  be  independent  at  least  in  name — 
Manlius  Volso  displayed  two  hundred  of  them  in  his  single 
triumph;  thirdly,  after  146  B.C.,  the' revenues  of  the  whole 
of  the  provinces  ;  fourthly,  the  proceeds  of  the  vectigalia, 
customs-dues,  rent  of  public  lands  and  pastures,  salt- 
monopoly,  etc.  Whatever  the  beggary  of  the  lower  classes, 
the  State  and  the  Oligarchy  had  funds  enough.  No  nohilis 
ever  thought  of  appearing  in  public  without  an  enormous 
retinue  of  clients,  no  longer  the  old-fashioned  retainers  who 
maintained  their  self-respect  while  they  gladly  did  service 
for  a  master  they  respected,  but  a  rabble  of  hangers-on 
having  no  aim  and  no  tie  save  that  which  centred  in  the 
sportula — the  daily  dole  of  money  or  food  with  which  the 
7iohilis  purchased  their  lackeyship ;  but  the  purse  of  a 
Fabius  or  a  Cornelius  was  long  enough  to  meet  this  daily 
tax  with  ease,  to  purchase  the  votes  of  a  whole  comitia  on 
occasion,  to  buy  the  silence  of  an  enemy  or  the  verdict  of  a 
jury,  and  yet  leave  a  fortune  to  the  next  generation. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  SENATE  AND  THE   OPPOSITION. 

§  1.  Reform  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata. — §  2.  The  I'roletarii. — §  '6. 
Bribery  and  Corruption — The  Rural  Voters. — §  4.  The  Freed- 
men  and  tlieir  Votes. — §  5.  Encroachments  of  the  Senate. — §  G. 
The  Tribunate. —  §  7.  The  Censorship. — §  8.  The  Equites. — §  9. 
Senatorial  Control  of  Legislation. — §  10.  Weapons  of  the  Op- 
position.— §  11.  Justice. — §  12.  The  Executive.  Magisterial 
Insubordination. — §  13.  Finance. — §  14.  Decline  of  Military- 
Efficiency. — §  15.  Distaste  for  Service. — §  16.  Decline  of  General- 
ship.— §  17.  Signs  of  the  Coming  Revolution. 

§  1 .  At  some  unknown  date  ^ — probably  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Second  Punic  War — there  had  been  an  im- 
portant alteration  in  the  constitution,  by  which  the  Comitia 
Centuriata  was  organised  on  a  tribal  basis.  The  date  and 
precise  nature  of  the  change  are  alike  unknown.  According 
to  Mommsen  the  classes  of  the  Centuriata  were  retained  in 
name,  but  were  now  made  equal  in  respect  of  the  number 
of  their  votes,"  while  the  eighteen  equestrian  centuries  still 
remained  separate.  Whatever  the  exact  circumstances,  the 
resultant  fact  is  that  henceforth  the  Comitia  Tributa 
and  the  Comitia  Centuriata  comprise  the  same  constituents, 
and  the  principle  was  that  of  "  one  man,  one  vote."  The 
assembly   had  in   ajjpearance  ceased   to  be    controlled    by 

'  241  B.C.,  the  time  when  the  thirty-five  tribes  were  completed,  is  the  date  given 
by  Ihne. 

'  A  probable  explanation  is  as  follows  :  the  thirty-five  tribes  were  each  divided 
into  five  clas'ies  of  citizens,  ranked  cis  in  the  Servian  constitution,  according  to  their 
projHjrty.  Ejich  of  these  five  divisions  was  subdivided  into  two  centuries,  one  of 
sniiorts  and  one  of  juniores.  On  this  supposition  the  Comitia  Centuriatii  would  now 
consist  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  centuries,  of  which  seventy  belonged  to  the 
fii-st  class,  seventy  to  the  second,  and  the  same  number  to  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  classes. 
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wealth.  The  Centuriata  was  summoned  to  decide  upon 
questions  of  peace  or  war,  upon  questions  involving  the 
life  and  liberties  of  a  citizen,  and  for  the  election  of  the 
higher  magistrates,  the  consuls,  praetors,  etc.  The  Tributa, 
on  the  other  hand,  elected  the  minor  magistiates,  and 
passed  laws. 

§  2.  The  census  of  159  B.C.  gave  a  total  of  338,000  citi- 
zens. Many  of  these  were  of  course  members  of  the  thirty- 
one  rural  tribes,  and  not  resident  in  Rome,  while  of  the 
actual  residents  only  a  very  small  proportion  possessed  any 
quantity  of  property.^  By  far  the  larger  number  were,  at 
least  at  the  close  of  this  period,  proletai-ii^^  that  is,  persons 
possessing  the  full  franchise,  but  no  ratable  property.  The 
alteration  in  the  distiibution  of  wealth  had  constituted  the 
nobility  and  Equites  as  a  class  of  capitalists  in  a  city  of 
paupers.  Of  this  class  again,  the  Equites,  members  of  the 
great  mercantile  houses,  who  utilised  their  wealth  for  the  pur- 
poses of  business  or  investment,  were  far  the  larger  number, 
while  the  minority  were  the  nohiles,  whose  wealth  was  unpro- 
ductive,^  or  at  best  invested  only  covertly  and  in  the  names 
of  members  of  the  equestrian  order.  These  filled  the 
Senate,  and  shared  between  them  all  the  offices  of  the  State 
and  all  public  emoluments.  The  Equites,  being  rich,  acted  of 
course  as  members  of  the  senatorial  party  in  all  questions  of 
politics,'*  voting  in  their  eighteen  centuries.  The  mainstay 
of  their  wealth  was  the  farming  of  the  provincial  taxes,^  and 
their  name  had  by  the  close  of  this  period  ceased  to  have 
any  militaiy  significance  whatever.  The  great  mass  of  the 
resident  burgesses  were  penniless  :  shut  out  from  trade  by 
want  of  capital  to  counteract  the  equestrian  monopoly,  and 
by  the  cheapness  of  labour,  where  everytliing  was  slave- 

'  In  100  M.c.  thero  wore  only  '2000  persons  in  all  Home  who  lind  any  property  at 
.     In  Caesftr'a  day  tliree- fourths  of  the  entire  popiihition  wore  state-fed  iKUiiwrs. 

'  Identical  with  tinmo  anciently  called  capite  ctnini,  the  lowest  class  in  the  Serviiui 
( (  riBUH,  whose  property  fell  btslow  l'2,r)00  asiii'it  (old  value)  in  worth.  They  were  ex- 
eluded  from  military  service  (until  the  time  of  Marius,  107  in.),  except  in  cases  of 
cmerKeiicy,  and  from  the  hurdcii  of  the  trihutum.  The  name  /))(>/-7(Uu  (from  prolesy 
expresses  the  fact  that  they  co'.ild  fulfil  nothing  l)\it  the  primary  duty  of  citizens — 
that  of  rearing  thildren  for  the  benefit  of  the  State. 

"  By  the  Li.r  Clai'dia  of  JIS  n.c,  which  aimed  at  excluding  the  Equites  fron>  tho 
Honate,  senators  were  forhiiUlen  to  engage  in  transnwiriiu)  trade. 

*  GracchiiH  first  gave  them  separate  interests,  segregated  them  from  the  nobileSf 
and  made  them  the  third  i>arty  in  the  State. 

"  See  IhjIow,  p.  l'J3. 
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made,  they  could  ho})e  for  nothing  but  a  hand-to-moiith 
hvini;  by  industry,  and  sank  rapidly  and  inevitably  into  a 
condition  of  absolute  pauperism.  Nevertheless,  they  had 
their  votes  to  sell,  and  by  the  sale  of  these  they  earned  a 
livelihood  :  the  i)rice  was  sometimes  the  hard  cash  of  simple 
bribery  ;  sometimes  a  gift  of  corn,  wine,  or  oil ;  again,  games 
and  spectacles  ;  and  each  could  secure  the  profits  of  the 
spoi'tiila  by  joining  the  clientele  of  a  noble.^ 

§  3.  At  this  ei-a,  and  for  the  remaining  years  of  the 
Republic,  electioneering  became  the  daily  life  of  Rome ;  and 
as  oHice  depended  upon  wealth,  bribeiy  and  corruption  in 
every  form  made  rapid  strides.  As  early  as  358  B.C.  there 
had  been  enactments  against  the  canvassing  of  voters 
(Amhitus),  and  a  Lex  Cornelia  et  Baehia  of  181  B.C.  renewed 
all  previous  enactments  with  additional  rigour  and  pre- 
cautions. Bill  after  bill  proved  futile,  and  even  the  Lex 
Gahinia  tahellaria  of  139  B.C.  (introducing  the  secret  ballot 
in  election  of  magistrates),  and  the  Lex  Cassia  tahellaria  of 
137  B.C.  (making  the  same  innovation  in  the  law  courts), 
only  serve  to  mark  the  need  of  reform  rather  than  its 
efficacy. 

The  intelligent  voters  indeed  were  those  who  voted  least 
often,  the  members  of  the  rural  tribes  who  still  preserved 
something  of  their  old  independence  and  honour,  and  had 
less  need  to  sell  both  for  a  pittance.  But  the  trouble  of 
leaving  their  occupations  and  making  long  journeys  to 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  recording  a  vote,  the  growing 
distaste  which  they  felt  for  any  association  wdth  the  city 
rabble,  their  manifest  impotence  against  the  elaborate 
machinery  of  exclusion  and  influence  wielded  by  the  nobles, 
and  the  not  idle  dread  of  offending  some  too  powerful  land- 
owner of  their  neighbourhood,  all  tended  to  discourage  the 
appearance  of  the  rural  tribules.  Their  attendance  became 
less  and  less  frequent,  and  available  only  on  occasions  of 
exceptional  gi-avity  {e.g.,  the  proposal  of  an  agrarian  law) ; 
while  the    sovereignty  of    the    comitia,   and  ^vith    it    the 

'  The  task  of  reclaiming  these  "  free  and  independent "  paupers  was  often  essayed, 
but  never  with  success.  Gracchus'  colonisation  schemes  met  with  no  support, 
because  the  poi)ulace  preferred  beggared  indolence  to  a  competence  earned  by  labour  ; 
and  before  Gracchus'  time  other  colonies  had  been  deserted  by  their  coloni  almost 
as  soon  as  founded. 
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control  of  the  world,  tended  more  and  more  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  urban  voters,  the  pauper  hirelings  of  the 
nobility.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  burgess-body 
still  contained  these  two  antagonistic  parties  of  voters — the 
ever-decreasing,  but  still  worthy,  rural  voters,  with  such 
of  the  city  residents  as  yet  maintained  their  independence, 
and  the  ever-increasing  and  wholly  corrupt  rabble  of  the 
urban  tribes.  The  fact  is  marked  by  the  recognised  moral 
superiority  of  the  rural  over  the  city  tribes :  the  liherti 
struggled  continually  to  establish  themselves  in  the  former, 
and  were  as  often  degraded  to  the  latter. 

The  decHne  of  the  rural  vote  was  equivalent  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  that  middle-class  which  alone  can  give  sta- 
bility to  a  State.  By  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  Rome  had 
no  middle  class ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  first  aims  of  those 
reformers  to  erect  one  out  of  the  equestrian  body.  Further, 
the  absolute  control  of  the  nobles  over  the  city  tribes,  by 
dint  of  bribery  in  its  various  forms  and  by  intimidation, 
explains  how  it  came  that  the  seemingly  momentous  change 
in  the  organisation  of  the  comitia  which  in  theory  did 
away  with  the  political  value  of  property,  in  fact  had  no 
effect  upon  the  oligarchic  monopoly  of  power. 

§  4.  The  freedmen  (liberti,  lihertini  ^)  were  an  additional 
lever  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles.  A  slave  who  by  his  wit 
or  skill  or  industry  had  earned  it,  might  be  manumitted  by 
his  master,  and  thenceforth  stood  to  the  latter  in  a  relation 
little  different  from  that  of  a  client.  He  owed  to  his 
lord  certain  annual  payments  and  whatever  further  bodily 
service  the  lord  (those  to  exact,  and  if  he  proved  contuma- 
cious he  might  be  reduced  again  to  servitude.  Inasmuch 
as  only  th(!  rich  could  afibid  to  keep  slaves  in  any  number, 
and  few  but  the  rich  would  care  to  manumit  them;  the 
liberti  were  exclusively  the  dependents  of  the  senatorial 
and  equestrian  sections.  Now,  though  the  libertinits  was 
ineligible  tor  either  oHice  or  military  service,  he  possessed 
in  full  the   iits  SLiJf'rayii,  and  so  did  his  sons;  so  tliat  the 

'  Tho  tianio ///«'W(t.>i  HiKiiiHes  the  I'roo  liiiuii  in  relation  t«>  the  lord  ((/"oiniK.-i)  Nvhi> 
tiwinuiiiittoci  liiiii  ;  tlm  luiimi  HheitiiiuM  l)cloiigM  to  tlio  tii'ciliiiaii  in  loforonco  to  his 
jioHition  in  the  Hlato.  Tho  .sons  of  ji  liO'i-tinuit  >vero  by  birth  froo  {mi/fnui)  ixud  full 
citizena  {cive.«)  ;  but  it  wiwt  long  before  the  tiiint  of  eiislavod  iinctMtry  vtis  furgotteu 
or  furgiveu. 
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entire  household  of  a  free(hnan  was  naturally  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  original  lord  in  any  question  of  Huflrage.     As 
tho  number  of  slaves  increased,  so  did  the  numljer  of  freed- 
nien,  and    the    latter   soon   came   to   have  a   very  marked 
weight  in  the  comitia.     Hence  arose  a  constant  struggle  : 
on  the  one  hand,  the  lord  and  the  liberties  wished  the  latter 
to  be  enrolled  in  the  rural  tribes  because  these  were  more 
honourable  than  the  urban  tribes,  because  the  nobles  had 
already  all  necessary  control  over  the  urban  tribes  by  means 
of  their  clients  and  by  bribery,  and  because  on  the  con- 
trary their  influence  with  the  rural  tribes  was  weak  and 
would  be  much  enhanced  by  the  admission  of  their  liherti 
thereto,  for  the  latter  could  be  relied  upon  to  vote  whenever 
the  lord  wished  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  party  of  reform 
objected  to  the  corruption   and   debasement  of  the  rural 
tribes  by  the  admission  of  libertini  to  whom  the  brand  of 
past  slavery  always  attached,  they  wished  to  preserve  the 
independence  of  the  rural  tribes,  and  they  insisted  on  con- 
fining the  freedmen  to   the  four   city  tribes,  where  their 
votes,  however  great  their  numbers,  could  only  affect  the 
suffrage  of  those  tribes.^     The  history  of  the  quarrel  is  in 
brief  as  follows:  Appius  Claudius,  the  censor  of  312  B.C., 
admitted  the    libertini   to  all  the  tribes :    Q.   Fabius,   the 
censor  of  304  B.C.,  restricted  them  to  the  four  city  tribes, 
but  subsequently  the  procedure  of  Appius    Claudius  was 
reverted  to.     Thus  in  241  B.C.  (at  the  date  of  the  reform 
of   the  comitia)   they  received   the    ius^  suffragii  without 
restriction  as  to  tribe ;  in  220  B.C.  they  were  confined  by 
C.   Flaminius  to  the  four  city  tribes.      In    169    B.C.   the 
question    became    a    burning   one :     Tiberius    Sempronius 
Gracchus,  one  of  the  censors,  wished  to  refuse  the  right  of 
voting  to  all  new  libertini^  and  even  attempted  to  remove 
from  the  electoral  rolls  those  who  had  been   admitted  by 
previous  censors.    His  colleague,  Appius  Claudius,  protested  ; 
and  after  much  wrangling  it  was  agreed  that  every  f reed- 
man  who  had  a  son  of  more  than  five  years  of  age,  should 

'  Each  tribe  possesse.l  one  vote  only  at  the  comitia,  but  this  vote  w;i3  determined 
by  those  of  the  whole  number  of  tribules  in  that  tribe.  Thus,  at  this  <late  every 
l)oll  involved  two  acts  of  suffrage,  one  that  by  %\hich  the  opinion  of  each  tribe  wjis 
discovered,  the  other  that  by  which  the  oi)inion  of  the  majority  wiis  determined  from 
the  whole  number  of  the  tribal  votes. 
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remain  in  the  tribe  in  which  he  had  been  entered  by  the 
last  censors ;  that  the  owners  of  landed  property  of  upwards 
of  30,000  sesterces  should  be  entered  in  the  country  tribes ; 
all  the  rest  in  one  of  the  city  tribes.  After  this  a  more 
liberal  policy  was  pursued,  and  the  efforts  to  enforce  re- 
strictions became  more  spasmodic  and  ineffectual. 

§  5.  There  was  yet  one  other  way  in  which  the  nobles 
indirectly  controlled  the  populace — namely,  by  ignoring  it. 
The  constitutional  history  of  this  period  is  marked  by  a 
gradual  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of  powers 
which  originally  belonged  to  the  people  only.  Such  a 
development  was  inevitable  as  a  result  of  the  decay  of  the 
middle  class  and  the  disappearance  of  the  independence  of 
the  voters.  The  usual  comitia,  composed  only  of  the  urban 
tribes  and  the  liber  tint,  were  incapable  of  any  serious 
appreciation  of  political  questions,  and  recognised  their  own 
incapacity  as  much  as  did  the  nobles.  On  the  other  hand 
the  perils  of  the  Hannibalic  War  had  disorganised  the 
machinery  of  government,  and  had  allowed  the  Senate  to 
trench  unconstitutionally  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the 
comitia  ;  but  the  energy  and  final  success  of  the  Senatorial 
dictatorship — such  it  had  virtually  been — had  given  to 
that  body  a  new  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  It  had 
indeed  usurped,  but  the  end  had  justified  the  means. 
Thenceforward,  even  when  the  immediate  perils  of  an 
Italian  war  were  removed,  the  spread  of  Roman  power 
abroad  led  to  an  increase  and  complexity  of  business  which 
could  not  possibly  be  dealt  with  by  an  ignorant  and  un- 
trained body  of  paupers,  farmers,  and  shopkeepers.  The 
need  of  oneccnitral  governing  body  of  ability  and  experience, 
and  of  less  unwieldy  dimensions  than  the  comitia,  became 
daily  more  evident :  this  body  was  found  in  the  Senate, 
tacitly  indeed,  l)ut  not  less  really.  The  comitia  exercised 
an  iniaginai  y  freedom  in  electing  magistrates,  but  for  the 
rest  did  what  the  Senate  desired.  Originally,  the  theory 
was  that  the  p(  (){)lo  made  laws  which  the  Senate  approved 
oi- tliH'W  ont :  now  thr  Senate  made  laws,  and  the  people 
approved  them,  or  it'  it  declined  to  do  ao  its  approval 
was  (lisp(?nsr(l  witii.  Occasionally  the  people  asserted  its 
powers,  as   vviien  it  prolonged    the   command  ot    the   elder 
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Africaiiiis  in  202  B.C.,  l)ut  as  a  rule  it  was  content  to  acquie.sc«; 
in  tlu'  domination  of  tlie  Senate. 

§  C).  Tims  far  we  have  spoken  only  of  non-oflicial  means 
whereby  the  control  of  the  nobles  was  made  absolute.  The 
orticial  means  were  feAver,  but  sufficient :  they  were  the 
Tribunate,  the  Censura,  and  the  Equestrian  vote. 

The  Tribunate  had  come  to  be  the  strongest  weapon  of 
the  nobility.  The  office  had  acquired  a  new  value  so  great 
that  it  was  sought  by  the  noblest  of  the  wealthy  plebeians, 
and  therefore  increasingly  difficult  of  access  to  poorer 
candidates.  Originally  intended  to  screen  the  poor,  it  had 
come  to  be  controlled,  like  every  other  magistracy,  by  the 
rich,  and  the  tribune  was  now  by  virtue  of  his  office  entitled 
to  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  was  even  allowed  the  right  of 
relatio  ^ — two  veiy  good  reasons  why  the  nobility  should  wish 
to  exclude  novi  homines  and  possible  reformers  from  an 
office  which  tended  to  vulgarise  the  aristocratic  Senate,  and 
to  create  an  Opposition  within  that  body.  Of  course  it 
happened  that  there  were  often  elected  tribunes  who  were 
both  non-noble  and  democratic ;  but  the  Oligarchy  had  no- 
thing to  fear  as  long  as  it  had  even  but  one  representative 
amongst  the  ten.  It  was  a  patrician,  Appius  Claudius,  who 
(as  Livy  tells  us)  first  invented  the  plan  of  playing  off  one 
tribune  against  his  colleagues ;  and  this,  from  being  the 
recognised  legal  method  for  checking  tribunicial  contumacy 
or  aggression,  had  now  brought  the  office  entirely  over  to  the 
side  of  the  rich. 

"  The  tribuneship  of  the  time  had  no  longer  the  revolutionary 
character  it  once  possessed.  It  was  a  high  magistracy,  to  which 
were  due  the  best  laws  of  tlie  time — the  Villia  (180),  the  Voco7ila 
(160),  the  Orchia  (181),  the  institutions  of  permanent  tribunals 
(141<),  the  establishment  of  the  ballot.  .  .  .  They  asked  in  188  for 
the  suffrage  for  Fundi,  Forraiae,  and  Arpinum  .  .  . ;  they  caused  the 
sale  of  corn  at  a  low  price  to  the  people  ;  and  in  the  space  of 
twenty  years  they  were  instrumental  in  founding  twenty-three 
colonies.  At  their  instigation  the  aediles  prosecuted  the  farmers  of 
the  public  pasture  lands,  the  usurers  and  their  Italian  confederates. 
Finally  the  Valerian  law  was  again  solemnly  renewed,  the  tribune 
Porcius  Lecca  obtaining  a  decree,  in  197,  that  no  citizen  should  be 
beaten  with  rods."     Duruy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  287  {Ejiglish  Translation). 

'  Introducing  a  matter  for  discussion  in  the  Senate. 
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§  7.  The  Censura  was  a  safeguard  of  the  nobles,  for  it  was 
filled  up  by  tradition  only  from  the  ranks  of  consulars,  and 
none  but  the  wealthy  could  Hope  to  attain  it.  It  was  there- 
fore to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  co-optative  office,  like  all 
the  other  curule  magistracies,  and  could  be  expected  to  be 
exercised  in  the  interests  of  the  nobility.  It  might  be 
utilised  in  various  ways :  notably,  to  the  Censors  was  com- 
mitted the  periodical  revision  of  the  lists  {album)  of  Equites 
and  Senators,  with  free  right  to  erase  therefrom  any  member 
whom  they  should  deem  unworthy — a  right  tantamount  to 
that  of  expelling  any  one  whose  policy  or  honour  made  him 
obnoxious  to  the  oligarchy,  and  checked  only  by  the  fact 
that  succeeding  Censors  were  at  liberty  to  set  aside  a  previous 
censorial  nota ;  by  the  prescriptive  obligation  of  the  Censor 
to  make  formal  statement  in  writing  of  his  reasons  for 
"  noting  "  in  each  particular  instance ;  and  by  the  proviso 
that  such  nota  was  valid  only  in  case  both  Censors  agreed 
upon  it.  This  last  check  had  a  real  value  when  the  State 
parties  were  those  of  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians,  and 
when  the  two  Censors  were  by  law  required  to  be  repre- 
presentatives  of  both  parties  :  but  it  was  of  small  moment 
now  that  parties  were  altered,  when  the  struggle  was  that 
of  the  rich  against  the  poor,  and  when  both  Censors  were 
inevitably  elected  from  the  ranks  of  the  rich  alone. 

Now  and  again  there  stood  up  Censors  who  did  their  duty 
in  the  old-fashioned  style,  defying  the  united  opposition  and 
certain  enmity  of  the  oligarchy.  Thus  Cato,  in  his  censor- 
ship of  184  B.C.,  erased  from  the  senatorial  album  the  names 
of  no  fewer  than  seven  senators,  and  deprived  a  still  larger 
number  of  ecpiites  of  their  horses,^  yet  this  was  at  the  v^ery 
lieginning  of  the  oligarchic  decline.  His  honesty  in  leasing 
the  public  taxes  to  the  puhlicani  was  admirable,  but  so 
offensive  to  the  cqidtes  that  the  Senate  wms  induced  to 
dedans  th(^  leases  void  and  order  a  fresh  auction — a  proof 
of  tlie  difficulties  which  beset  the  reformer's  path,  even  at  a 

'  A  fuiiiourt  itiHtuDCu  of  r'utt>'H  Hoverity,  of  tho  iiuo«l  of  suih  severity,  and  of  the 
iliJHculty  JittendiiiK  it-sexiirciHo,  iathutof  LuciuHl^"""^'^'"''' ''''""'"'""•'*•  A  favourite 
riluvo  of  hiH  coiiipiiiiiiod  loudly  thut  liiH  iiuiHti-r  had  left  Homo  for  hiM  province  i>f 
f'isalpinu  (laul  (I'.iiJ  v.v.)  before  the  celebration  of  .some  K'lailiatorial  jjamoM  ;  and 
I'landriiiiiiH,  to  ^cratify  the  boy's  hist  for  bloodshe<l,  with  his  own  hand  ninrdeitxl 
ii  Uullie  (  hirftain  who  had  o))pi>rti]nely  presented  himstif  lus  a  s\ippliant.  The  next 
CeuHors  restored  liiiciusto  his  former  dignities. 
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period  w  lien  tlio  aiiti-oliguichic  party  was  still  numerous 
;in(l  influential.  But  what  it  came  to  was  this :  the 
class  which  most  needed  reform  from  the  Censors  was  tlie 
class  which  governed,  and  from  which  the  Censors  were  as 
a  rule  nominated ;  the  Censors  therefore  had  an  interest  in 
condoning  the  shortcomings  of  their  fellow-nobles^ ;  and  if 
by  chance  they  preferred  honour  to  interest,  the  nobles 
revenged  themselves  by  an  opposition  possibly  successful  at 
the  time,  and  by  lifelong  persecution  afterwards.  Cato  was 
impeached  no  less  than  fifty  times. 

§  8.  The  exclusiveness  of  the  Oligarchy,  and  the  secret  of 
its  power,  is  best  stated  by  Duruy  :  every  magistrate  became 
ijiso  facto  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  none  but  members 
of  the  Senate  were  able  to  obtain  office.  That  is,  the  entire 
field  of  official  influence  was  occupied  by  the  senatorial 
families  on  the  principle  of  co-optation,  and  the  governing 
Oligarchy  therefore  consisted  of  not  more  than  the  three 
hundred  senators,  -and  their  families,  out  of  a  bvirgess 
population  'of  more  than  three  hundred  thousand.  But 
there  was  another  class  in  the  State  which  possessed  wealth 
and  therefore  weight — the  Equites,  or  rich  non -senatorial 
houses,  far  exceeding  the  Oligaichy  both  in  collective  wealth 
and  numbers.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Senate  to  keep  the 
Equites  socially  excluded  from  the  ranks  of  the  nobility,  but 
politically  upon  the  side  of  the  nobles,  and  to  widen  the 
gulf  between  them  and  the  poor.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
Equites  represented  the  great  mercantile  houses,  the  circu- 
lating capital  of  the  State,  was  itself  a  bond  of  sympathy 
with  a  nobility  founded  on  wealth  alone ;  and  how  the 
Equites  acquired  the  bulk  of  their  wealth  from  the  provinces, 
how  the  Senate  connived  and  abetted  thereat,  will  be 
explained  in  the  next  chapter.  For  the  present,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Equites  possessed  eighteen  votes  in 
their  centuries  ^  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  and  further 
possessed  funds  enough  to  buy  up  the  whole  of  the  ,poll,  so 

'  There  was,  in  many  cases,  the  further  bond  of  kinship  :  small  and  exchisive 
oligarchies  tend,  by  intermarriage,  to  become  virtually  a  single  family.  However, 
we  bear  of  a  censor  erasing  the  name  of  hLs  own  brother  from  the  senatorial  album 
iu  176  B.C. 

'  Up  to  the  year  129  B.c.  these  eighteen  centuries  were  virtually  filled  up  from 
the  nobility,  because  those  who  ma<ie  their  way  into  office,  and  therefore  into  the 
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that  they  formed  a  most  valuable  pillar  of  the  Senate. 
Indeed,  so  far  was  this  the  case  that  when  C.  Gracchus 
attacked  the  Oligarchy,  his  chief  weapon  was  found  in  turning 
the  Equites  against  the  Senate. 

With  such  machinery  did  the  Oligarchy  set  themselves  to 
govern  the  world  in  an  oligarchic  way,  that  is,  in  such  way 
as  should  keep  all  the  honours  and  profits  and  powers  of 
€mpii-e  solely  in  their  own  hands  in  its  three  several 
branches  of  Legislature,  Justice,  and  Executive. 

§  9.  The  methods  of  legislation  have  necessarily  been 
already  implied  in  this  chapter.  Briefly  to  sum  the  facts  : 
The  power  of  making  laws  (leges)  was  vested  solely  in  the 
popular  comitia  as  of  old,  but  with  the  following  limita- 
tions : — 

(i.)  The  Tribunes  and  other  magistrates  who  possessed 
the  right  to  summon  the  comitia  were  now  usually  mem- 
bers of  the  nobility ;  or,  at  any  rate,  the  nobility  could 
always  rely  upon  the  veto  of  one  or  moi'e  Tribune  for 
•defeating  an  objectionable  or  popuhir  motion. 

(ii.)  Failing  this,  the  right  of  ohnuntiatio  (see  p.  80)  enabled 
the  Senate  to  dissolve  or  declare  void  any  comitia. 

(iii.)  Having  full  control  of  the  administration  of  justice, 
the  nobles  possessed  an  in-terrorem  power  sufficient  to  deter 
any  would-be  antagonist  by  dread  of  subsequent  prosecution. 

(iv.)  The  urban  tribules  could  be  reaiUly  terrorised  or 
bribed  by  the  nobles :  the  less  amenable  rural  tribules 
rarely  came  to  the  polls  in  any  appivciable  numbers. 

(v.)  The  resolutions  (senatus  consulta)  of  the  Senate 
acquired  a  force  practically  equivalent  to  that  of  laws. 

§  10.  Against  so  formidable  an  array  of  limitations  the 
opposition  could  utilise  but  two  constitutional  weapons : — 

(i.)  The  collectives  weight  of  the  votes  of  the  rural 
tril)ules,  difficult  to  reach,  and  equally  hard  to  protect  from 
intimidation. 

(ii.)  The  Tribunes'  power  of  retaliation,  by  which  they 
could    block    all    business    whatevrr,    ;ind    even  place  the 

Honuto,  UHiirpod  tho  jiiivilcKt'  <>f  lotuiiiin^  thoir  i)liuo.s  as  inouilxM-s  of  thoHO  centuiios 
Hiitl  voted  uccoidingly,  wiiilo  u  iniijiotity  ot  tliu  lonmiiiinK  places  wore  filled  by 
vftrionH  inoiiiluTH  of  Itiuir  faiiiiltcH.  In  tliat  yuar  a  bill  wa.s  jMisscd  in  the  Comitia 
to  conipul  HUcli  ]HMXonH  to  give  up  their  public  horue  on  entering  the  iSonuto,  tiud 
thereby  to  deprive  them  of  their  vote  in  the  eighteen  centuries. 
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consuls  iiiuk'r  arrest,  until  their  particular  object  was 
conceded. 

It  was  only  the  good  sense  of  both  parties  which  pre- 
vented for  the  present  such  collisions  of  the  Oligarchy  with 
the  popular  party  as  afterwards  led  to  civil  war,  anarchy, 
and  the  evStablishnient  of  monarchy. 

§  11.  In  regard  to  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
judicial  magistrates  were  the  two  resident  praetors  (urbanus 
and  peregrinus),  until  press  of  business  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Standing  Commissions  (quaestiones  jyerpetuae). 
This  change  was  established  by  the  Lex  Calpurnia  (149  B.C.) 
which  appointed  a  quaestio  for  the  trial  of  cases  of  malver- 
sation and  extortion  in  the  provinces  {de  repetundis).  Sub- 
sequently the  larger  number  of  criminal  cases  were  relegated 
to  various  other  Standing  Commissions. 

The  power  of  life  and  death,  the  final  authority  in 
criminal  cases,  was  vested  solely  in  the  people  assembled 
in  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  according  to  the  Lex  Valeria  de 
jyrovocatione  (509  B.C.),  which  was  confirmed  by  the  Lex 
Porcia  (197  B.C.).  But  as  it  was  impossible  for  this 
cumbrous  method  of  procedure  to  be  frequently  used,  the 
custom  arose  of  delegating  the  investigation  of  criminal 
offences  to  select  bodies  of  jurymen  (indices).  A  praetor 
or  his  deputy  magistrate  presided  over  the  court,  and  from 
the  verdict  there  was  no  appeal  to  the  people.  These  jury- 
men were  from  the  beginning  chosen  exclusively  from  the 
senators,  and  this  privilege  was  continued  in  the  composition 
of  the  new  Quaestio  de  Repetundis. 

§  12.  The  Executive  consisted  of  the  old  officers — consuls, 
praetors,  aediles,  quaestors,  tribunes,  and  extraordinary 
officers  such  as  legati,  trihvMi  militares,  etc. — entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  nobility,  from  which  most  of  them  were 
chosen.  The  aim  of  the  Lex  Villia  Annalis  (180  B.C.)  was 
to  prevent  too  many  honours  falling  into  the  hands  of  one 
man ;  though,  as  has  been  said,  it  served  also  to  prevent 
novi  homines  from  attaining  office.  In  a  similar  anti- 
indivddual  spirit  it  was  enacted  that  no  consular  should 
present  himself  for  a  second  consulate  until  the  expiry  of 
ten  years,  and  prescriptive  usage  laid  similar  checks  upon 
the  other  magistracies.     Such  efforts,  however,  marked  the 

R.  202—133.  8 
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fact  that  the  nobles  were  already  aware  of  the  clanger 
inherent  in  all  oligarchies — the  danger  that  their  magis- 
trates should  get  beyond  control.  Their  own  conduct  when 
in  a  body  they  usurped  the  functions  of  the  people  was 
destined  speedily  to  be  paralleled  by  that  of  individual 
members  of  their  own  body.  Instances  of  magistei'ial 
contumacy  become  increasingly  frequent  throughout  this 
period :  the  elder  Scipio  refused  to  submit  to  a  judicial 
investigation  of  his  brother's  conduct ;  Popilius  refused  to 
obey  the  senatus  consultum  against  him  ;  the  allotment  of 
the  provinces  gave  rise  to  constant  and  scandalous  quarrels 
of  the  rival  consuls  with  each  other  and  with  the  Senate  ;  and 
candidates  for  triumphs  quite  commonly  disregarded  the 
Senate's  refusal  to  grant  the  desii-ed  honour.  Of  like  nature 
was  the  growing  spirit  of  insubordination  which  led  com- 
manders constantly  to  exceed  or  set  aside  their  orders,  and 
to  behave  more  as  princes  than  as  servants  of  a  government : 
so  Volso  made  war  on  the  Gauls  (189  B.C.),  Mancinusmade 
peace  with  the  Numantines  (137  B.C.),  and  many  other 
officers  utilised  their  commands  solely  with  an  eye  to  their 
personal  profit  and  security.  The  Senate  of  course  pos- 
sessed the  right  and  power  to  repress  any  such  insubordina- 
tion, and  had  it  been  wise  it  would  have  done  so  :  but  each 
noV)le  was  ready  to  condone  the  offence  which  he  hoped 
.shortlyto.be  himself  able  to  commit,  and  so  long  as  all 
shared  the  resultant  profits  there  was  small  risk  of  any  real 
chasti.scment  of  the  offender;  while,  on  tlie  other  hand,  if 
office  was  to  be  determined  by  nobility  rather  than  by 
capacity,  the  pity  of  other  ill -doers  or  incapablea  was  sure 
to  overrule  the  anger  of  the  few  who  w(»re  both  honest  and 
able.  The  encroachments  of  a  non-noble  were  beset  by 
countless  difficulties  :  he  must  have  wealth  enough  to  defy 
the  bribeiy  of  the  nobles,  influence  enough  to  get  his  name 
inserted  on  the  list  of  candidates  wliich  the  Senate  had 
usurped  the  right  of  revising,  a  sufficient  following  of  rural 
voters  to  ontvv(Mgh  the  oligarchic  control  of  the  lU'han  tribes, 
and  enoui;h  of  coura«je  and  intluence  to  meet  sncct  ssfuUv  an 
interminable  series  of  malicious  indictments  in  the  law  courts. 
Cato  had  all  these,  and  yet  liis  life  was  one  long  struggle. 
§  13.   ^lodern  governments  are  controlled  by  the  ])ower 
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of  tlu'  jH'()|)le  to  grant  or  withliold  sup])H('s  ;  ;is  every  act  of 
govcriiiiu'iit  requires  funds  to  ellect  it,  the  popular  control 
of  finance  amounts  virtually  to  the  control  of  the  State. 
At  Koine  there  was  no  such  check  upon  the  Senate  :  every 
{juestion  of  finance  had  throughout  the  repul)lic  ))een  dealt 
with  by  the  Senate  only,  and  so  it  continued  to  be.  Indeed, 
in  view  of  the  character  of  the  comitia  of  this  period,  it  is 
manffest  that  any  interference  of  the  people  in  financial 
questions  must  have  led  to  the  gravest  abuses  :  popular 
<'ontrol  is  good  only  when  the  people  are  worthy  and  able 
to  exercise  it,  and  the  Roman  proletariate  was  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  A  time  came  when  Tiberius  Gracchus 
roused  the  mob  to  interfere  in  this  direction,  and  the  result 
was  fatal  to  his  objects  and  to  Rome. 

Meantime  the  Senate  kept  the  keys  of  the  state-chest 
{aerarium)^  fixed  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  indemnities, 
tribute,  and  taxes,^  and  received  the  proceeds  through  the 
medium  of  their  officers  the  quaestors,  whose  number  was 
now  increased  as  conquest  extended,  so  that  each  province 
and  each  army  on  active  service  should  have  its  respective 
collector  and  paymaster.  Mention  has  been  already  made 
of  the  vast  sums  paid  into  the  treasury  during  the  early 
days  of  this  period  :  subsequently,  when  the  Eastern  and 
African  conquests  were  reduced  to  provinces,  the  receipts 
became,  nominally  perhaps,  less  on  the  average,  but  more  in 
the  total,  while  the  expenses  of  the  government  certainly 
did  not  increase  in  proportion,  for  there  was  no  payment  of 
Roman  magistrates  and  actual  working  expenses  were 
defrayed  by  the  subject  peoples.  The  chief  burden  upon 
the  treasury  was  the  payment  of  the  legions,  but  it  rarely 
happened  that  a  campaign  was  not  made  somehow  to  pay 
its  cost,  so  that  there  was,  or  ought  to  have  been,  a  con- 
stantly increasing  amount  of  bullion  stored  in  the  Temple 
of   Sat  urn. 2     Another   heavy  item   was  the  repayment  to 

'  In  Italy  after  the  year  168  B.C.  there  still  continued  the  old  vectigalia-—{l) 
rental  of  pnblic  la^d  (this  was  constantly  evatled,  rent-tenure  passing  quietly  into 
freehold  ;  and  a  law  of  165  B.C.  specially  remedied  this  state  of  things  in  respect 
to  the  Agrr  Camponan,  the  richest  i)ortion  of  the  whole  Ager  Pv.blicus);  (2)  rental 
of  pasture  lands  {acriptura) ;  (3)  niining-lejises  ;  (4)  the  profits  of  the  salt-monopoly 
— beside  the  tax  on  manumissions  (see  jt.  5.")). 

^  It  amounted,  however,  to  less  than  £1,000,000  in  l.')7  B.C.,  despite  the  inimen.se 
sums  paid  in  during  the  preceeding  forty-five  yeai-s. 
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the  burgesses  of  the  trihutum  levied  during  the  Hannibalie 
war.  Large  sums  of  money  were  expended  upon  pubhc 
works  such  as  roads  and  aqueducts,  and  upon  the  restora- 
tion or  maintenance  of  these  as  well  as  of  temples  and  other 
})uildings ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  even  larger  sums 
never  found  their  way  into  the  treasury  at  all,  but  into  the 
private  coffeis  of  the  nobles.  There  was  something  wi-ong 
when  a  military  command,  however  disgracefully  fulfilled, 
came  to  be  the  high  road  to  fortune.  As  for  the  luiiversal 
and  almost  open  malversation  of  the  provincial  governors 
and  the  publicani,  these  have  still  to  be  spoken  of. 

§  14.  As  regards  military  matters,  the  period  is  one  of 
general  decay  in  officers  and  men  alike,  of  which  examples 
have  been  given  already.  At  Rome  itself,  all  classes  shared 
the  growing  dislike  of  military  ser^dce,  insomuch  that  it 
was  often  a  matter  of  grave  ditficulty  to  raise  the  requisite 
citizen-legions,  while  the  Equites  soon  ceased  to  have  any 
military  value,  and  the  armies  were  recruited  more  and 
more  from  the  allies,  who  furnished  indeed  the  whole  of  the 
cavalry.  This  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  depopula- 
tion of  Italy,  not  so  much  because  of  the  deadly  character 
of  the  wars  of  the  period,  as  because  wai-  was  so  lucrative 
and  so  continuous  as  to  prove  far  uiore  profitable  than  the 
old-fashioned  habit  of  campaigning  for  a  summer  and  re- 
turning to  one's  farm  for  the  winter.  Such  a  system  was 
indeed  out  of  the  question  now  that  transmarine  })rovinces 
required  permanent  military  occupation,  and  though  the 
j)olicy  of  the  government  was  to  build  up  the  necessary 
fighting  materials  for  each  province  out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
subjects  themselves,  such  a  process  required  time,  so  that 
for  many  years  the  garrisons  of  the  armed  provinc(\s  had  to 
be  drawn  direct  from  Italy,  and  this  too  at  a  time  when 
the  war  with  Hannibal  liad  left  that  country  well-nigh 
stripped  of  its  adult  population.  The  ])eriod  saw  the  estab- 
lishmcait  oF  what  was  viitually  a  staiuling  army. 

§  15.  More  destructive  still  was  the  moral  i-esult  of 
continuous  warfare  in  foreign  lands:  it  riMidored  the  soldier 
unfit  to  resume  the  ordeily  lite  of  a  citi/iMi  or  the  patient 
toil  of  a  yeoman,  ami  it  created  a  class  of  men  whase  vices 
required  money  to  satisfy  them,  wliilr  they  refused  to  earn 
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it  l\v  any  lal)()iir  save  that  of  wai- — the  class  of  men  who 
were  irady  to  fight  for  anyone  on  any  plea,  so  that  tlu^y 
mi^ht  get  plnnder,  but  who  had  little  taste  for  any 
service  that  was  dangerous  or  un})rofitable.  The  Spanish 
wars  in  particular  present  frequent  instances  of  military 
insubordination  ;  Paulus'  troops  endeavoured  to  prevent 
his  triumph  because  they  considered  themselves  ill-paid  ; 
the  legions  at  Apollonia  mutinied  in  181  B.C. ;  Scipio's  life 
was  endangered  by  his  own  troops  at  Numantia. 

To  remedy  the  distaste  for  service — specially  prominent, 
of  course,  amongst  the  upper  classes — a  clause  of  the  Lex 
Villia  Annalis  required  that  none  should  canvass  a  magis- 
tracy unless  he  could  prove  service  in  ten  campaigns ;  but 
the  rich  came  to  consider  their  obligation  discharged  if  they 
had  accompanied  a  commander  upon  one  or  two  campaigns, 
not  as  active  men-at-arms,  but  as  "  tent-fellows "  {contu- 
Iternales,  comites)  of  their  leader.  To  the  pooi-er  was  held 
out  the  promise  of  allotments  at  the  expiration  of  the  full 
term  of  service,  but  though  they  might  sometimes  enlist  on 
the  strength  of  this  promise,  they  had  long  ago  lost  all 
desii-e  for  a  country  farmer's  life  by  the  time  that  their 
term  of  service  was  over.  But  the  real  cause  of  the  want 
of  recruits  was  the  want  of  qualified  citizens,  for  the 
economic  revolution  had  beggared  most  of  the  class  who 
formed  the  legions  ^  in  earlier  days,  and  there  w^ere  none  to 
replace  them,  while  the  old  regulation  which  forbade  the  en- 
listment of  pi'oletarii  was  still  in  force.  Rome's  armies  grew 
continually  weaker  until  Marius  did  away  with  that  rule. 

§  16.  Even  if  there  had  been  material  enough,  good 
soldiers  would  have  been  useless  without  good  leaders,  and 
such  were  growing  daily  rarer — an  inevitable  result  of  the 
dislike  of  the  rich  for  service.  While  every  noble  looked  for- 
ward to  acting  as  a  general  and  thereby  acquiring  plunder,  few 
knew  or  cared  how  to  conduct  a  campaign.     The  disgraceful 

'  Dnniy  puts  the  mimber  of  (jualified  citizens  at  from  160,000  to  180,000  at  most 
(inchiding,  of  course,  the  entire  burgess-body  within  and  without  the  city),  and  says 
that  40,000  Romans  were  constantly  on  active  service  at  this  period — that  is,  one- 
eighth  of  the  whole  citizens  (320,000).  The  legion  consisted  of  0,000  foot,  and  the 
average  number  of  legions  enrolled  j'early  from  201  to  1(57  B.C.  was  eight  (48,000  men, 
but  the  number  was  at  times  as  high  as  thirteen  (78,000  men).  Of  these,  however  a 
large  number  were  levied  from  the  ■•<oc<l — "  In  recent  years.  anioTigst  modern  i)()wers, 
the  pr(>ix)rtion  has  been  one  soldier  to  every  hundred  inhabitants.  ...  At  Rome 
the  proixjition  was  one  in  eight," 
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conduct  of  the  third  Macedonian  war  and  of  the  war  with 
Viriathus  afford  capital  instances  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
senatorial  commandei-s.  Of  the  few  generals  who  were 
successful — Cato,  Gracchus,  Marcius  Kex,  the  Scipios,  Paulus 
and  Flamininus — not  one  was  brilliant ;  their  victories  were 
due  to  the  mei'tst  common  sense  at  best,  and  often  to  mere 
good  fortune.  We  have  spoken  already  of  the  growing 
independence  or  contumacy  of  these  leaders,  of  their  rapacity 
and  cowanUce  and  pitiless  delight  in  bloodshed,  and  of  the 
vanity  which  made  them  claim  a  triumph  for  every  petty 
success  even  though  they  had  to  celebrate  it  in  defiance  of 
the  Senate  in  the  solitude  of  the  Alban  Mount. 

§  17.  There  were  not  wanting  signs  of  the  coming  revolu- 
tion when  the  poor  should  turn  the  tables  upon  the  rich, 
and  in  turn  seek  to  monopolise  the  government.  That 
event  occurred  in  133  B.C.,  but  it  was  the  outcome  not  of 
political  but  of  social  discontent — not  an  uprising  of  the 
non-privileged  such  as  had  worked  itself  out  two  hundred 
years  before,  but  the  more  terrible  revolt  of  the  starving 
and  the  reckless.  The  submerged  thousands  lacked  a  leader 
and  a  policy  alike ;  the  former  they  found  at  last  in  Gracchus, 
but  the  latter  they  never  had,  because  they  were  inca})able 
of  carrying  it  out.  Hence  the  few  occasions  upon  which 
the  populace  endeavoured  to  assert  its  claims  or  rights  were 
spasmodic  and  disconnected,  and  therefore  futile.  Amongst 
them  we  may  mention  the  bill  which  aimed  at  destroying 
the  senatorial  control  over  the  polling  value  of  the  eques- 
trian centuries,  by  compelling  any  one  who  became  a  senator 
to  surrender  his  commission,  and  ei-go  his  vote,  in  the  Ecpiites; 
the  bill  which  endeavoured  to  popularise  the  great  priestly 
colleges:  and  thosewhich  introduced  secret  ballot  in  all  comitial 
and  judicial  procedure.  But  the  fatal  clog  upon  any  demo- 
ciatic  movement  was  the  senatorial  control  of  the  tribunate. 
In  moderation  such  control  was  the  safeguard  of  the  consti- 
tution ;  its  abuse  was  just  as  fatal.  The  end  canic^  when 
'I'iborius  Gracchus,  himself  a  tribune,  asserted  the  rights  of 
the  populace  by  deposing  from  his  otlice  a  fellow-tribune,  who, 
(juito  within  his  rights,  persisted  in  stipporting  senatorial  ex- 
<'lusiveness.  (Tracchus  carried  his  point  at  the  nu)ment,  but 
from  that  date  the  entire  Constitution  of  IJomo  was  doomed. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 
THE  PROVINCES. 

§  1.  Meaning-  of  the  term  Provincia. — §  2.  The  Governors  of  the 
Trovinces.— §  3.  Position  of  the  Border  Kinps.— §  4.  Organisa- 
tion of  the  rVovince.— §  5.  The  Lex  Provinciae.—^  (5.  Duties  of 
the  Governor.— §  7.  Tlie  Taxes  and  the  PuUicani.—^  8.  The 
KefjotiaUrres.—^'i).  The  Salary  of  the  (governor.— §  10.  His 
Staff— Quaestor— Legati—Con)ites.—§  11.  Oppression  of  the 
Provincials. 

§  1.  Rome's  first  province  was  Sicily  (241  B.C.);  her 
second,  Sardinia  and  Corsica  (238  B.C.):  how  and  when  she 
added  the  provinces  of  Hither  and  Further  Spain  (197  B.C.), 
lUyria  (167  B.C.),  Macedonia  (148  B.C.),  and  Africa  (146  B.C.) 
has  been  stated  at  large.  It  remains  to  show  briefly  how 
the  provinces  were  organised. 

Firstly,  the  term  Provincia  ^  means  primarily  a  "  sphere 
of  duty."  Any  public  magistrate  possessed  Insprovincia  in 
so  far  as  he  had  any  specified  duty,  if  it  were  only  the 
charge  of  the  public  roads  or  of  the  forests.  Now,  when 
Sicily  was  annexed,  the  charge  of  the  island  was  entrusted 
to  a  praetor :  it  was  his  provincia,  and,  after  him,  the 
provincia  of  his  several  successors.  It  was  an  easy  transi- 
tion which  led  the  Romans  to  speak  of  Sicily  as  itself  a 
provincia,  and  so  the  term  came  to  mean  specially  a 
territory  acquired  by  conquest  and  governed  by  officers  from 
Rome. 

§  2.  These  governors  were  at  first  praetors.  To  the  two 
city  praetors  were  (227  B.C.)  added  two  others  who  should 
act  for  the  year  as  governors  respectively  of  Sicily  and  of 

'  Some  derive  the  word  from  pro-vinco — "  conquest "  :  othei-s  from  pvovidentia. 
The  latter  is,  i>erbap5,  the  more  likely  of  the  two. 
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Sardinia  with  Corsica.  In  197  B.C.  there  were  added  yet 
two  more  praetors  for  the  two  Spains.  As  the  number  of 
the  provinces  increased,  it  became  customary  to  send  out  as 
provincial  governors  the  two  consuls  and  two  city-praetors 
also,  at  the  close  of  their  year  of  office.  The  latter  were 
styled  respectively  proconsuls  and  propraetors.  The 
Senate  decided  which  provinces  were  to  be  administered  by 
the  various  magistrates.  The  distribution  of  the  provinces 
gave  rise  to  frequent  jealousies  as  we  have  seen,  to  open 
quarrels  on  occasion ;  and  it  was  always  a  cause  of  corrup- 
tion and  intrigue. 

The  Senate  decided  also  what  troops  were  needful  in  each 
province,  and  fixed  the  sum  necessary  for  their  support  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  treasury.  Some  provinces  were  heavily 
garrisoned,  others  scarcely  at  all.  At  the  present  date  the 
provincials  were  not  usually  called  upon  to  provide  contingents 
for  the  Roman  armies  :  their  duty  was  to  pay  for  the  protec- 
tion which  Rome  pledged  herself  to  give  against  all  other 
enemies.  In  theory,  Rome's  gift  was  the  universal  Pax 
Romana,  and  it  was  but  right  that  those  who  enjoyed  it 
should  pay  their  share  of  the  cost  of  its  maintenance. 

§  3.  The  means  whereby  Rome  maintained  her  acqui- 
sitions were  simple  but  sufficient.  Primarily,  of  course, 
there  was  the  Roman  army  of  occupation,  or  the  threat  of 
it,  to  prevent  alike  internal  revolt  and  external  insult. 
The  latter  was  guarded  against  also  by  the  elaboi-ate  system 
whereby  outlying  princes  were  made  clients  of  Rome  :  petty 
sovereigns  or  states  lying  upon  the  skirts  of  the  Roman 
provinces  purchastnl  peace  from  Rome  by  becoming  her 
allies ;  and  suc^h  alliance  forced  them  to  defend  Roman 
interests  against  all  men,  for  while  Roiiu»  alone  was  stnmg 
enough  to  help  them  in  distress,  she  was  strong  enough 
also  to  revenge  to  tlu^  uttermost  any  remissness  on  the  part 
of  her  clients.  TIk^  latter,  in  fact,  cani(»  to  bo  Kouian  spies 
and  outposts,  uj)on  whom  fell  all  tlie  lisks  and  duties  of 
guarding  the  fiont icis. 

§  4.  Against  intcrtiul  disaffection  (lie  surtvst  safeguard 
was  tlu^  Roman  polic^y  of  isolation — Divide  el  impera.  Tliero 
was  to  be  no  such  thing  as  unity  in  the  provinc(\  save  in 
the    common    drpendence  of    thr   whole   upon   Rome.     The 
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several  communities  of  each  province^  were  taught  to  disown 
all  connection  with  tlieir  nei<^li])ours,  and  there  were  sjjecial 
euMctments  forbiddintif  tlic  intercourse  of  one  townsliip  or 
district  with  another,  whether  in  marriage  or  trade  or 
inheritance,  and  any  breach  of  such  rule  was  sternly 
j)unished.  On  the  other  hand,  each  community  was  taught 
that  its  hopes  of  receiving  privilege  and  favour  rested  upon 
its  individual  merits,  so  that  each  became  interested  in 
showing  itself  more  officious  and  more  loyal  than  its  fellows. 
The  Roman  system  put  a  premium  upon  espionage  between 
one  township  and  another. 

Finally,  the  great  military  roads  by  which  each  new 
province  was  at  once  opened  up ;  the  garrisons  established 
at  all  needful  points,  growing  up  subsequently  into  Ex)man 
towns ;  the  influx  of  Roman  settlers  to  occupy  the  conquered 
lands  ;  the  still  more  far-reaching  influx  of  Roman  traders 
and  money-lenders  {negotiator es)  :  all  these  were  so  many 
additional  elements  in  the  safe  keeping  of  the  province. 

The  customary  board  of  ten  commissioners,  who  regulated 
each  province  upon  its  first  formation,  drew  up  a  broad 
constitution  for  the  whole,  based  in  the  main  upon  the 
existing  state  of  things.  It  was  no  part  of  Rome's  method 
to  coerce  where  there  was  no  need,  and  she  saved  herself 
the  trouble  of  enforcing  forthwith  a  new  state  of  things. 
Speaking  generally,  the  only  change  was  that  the  conquered 
people  now  paid  its  taxes  to  Rome  instead  of  to  native 
rulers.  For  the  rest,  it  kept  its  religion,  its  social  customs, 
its  local  laws  and  forms  of  local  government :  but  the 
Romans  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  they  favoured  a  govern- 
ment modelled  upon  that  of  an  Italian  inunicijnuin — the 
government  of  a  local  senate  and  two  annual  executive 
officers  (decuriones) — and  there  was  consequently  from  the 
first  a  tendency  for  the  provincial  towns  to  adopt  that  form 
of  government,  and  so  far  to  conform  to  one  common  type. 

§  5.  That  code  of  general  rules  which  the  commissioners 
framed,  embodying  the  bulk  of  the  local  law  and  custom, 
was  known  as  the  Lex  jyrovinciae  of  each  {)articular  province. 
It  was  not  essential,  but  it  was  certainly  expected,  that 
each  governor  would  act  upon  it  as  far  as  possible. 

§  6.  The  govei-nor,  whatever  his  rank,  held  office  for  one 
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year  only,  unless  his  command  were  prolonged  by  special 
decree.  So  soon  as  he  set  foot  in  his  pro\*ince,  his  prede- 
cessor lost  all  official  powers,  and  the  same  thing  happened 
to  the  new  comer  when,  in  turn,  the  next  year's  governor 
arrived.  For  the  year,  however,  the  governor  was  an 
autocrat.  True,  he  was  the  representative  of  the  Senate, 
and  bound  in  theory  to  act  upon  the  instructions  of  that 
body ;  but  in  practice  even  the  right  of  making  war  and 
peace  was  usurped  by  these  sovereigns  of  a  year,  and  if  a 
Volso  or  a  Mancinus  could  so  act  with,  impunity,  lesser  acts 
of  insubordination  were  not  likely  to  be  })unished.  Osten- 
sibly each  govei-nor's  conduct  was  liable  to  impeachment 
upon  the  close  of  his  year  of  office,  as  his  public  account- 
books  were  subject  to  audit ;  but,  as  will  be  seen,  justice 
i-arely  reached  the  offender.  The  provisions  against  mal- 
versation were  complete,  but  there  was  no  getting  them  to 
woi'k. 

Upon  receiving  notice  of  the  province  which  he  was  to 
administer,  the  governor-elect  issued  his  Edict,  setting  forth 
in  general  terms  the  attitude  which  he  intended  to  take  in 
matters  of  law ;  for  possessing  alike  the  imperiimi  militare 
and  the  imperiuni  iudiciale,  it  was  as  supreme  judge  that 
he  especially  appeared  to  the  provincials.  In  his  edict, 
therefore,  he  gave  a  kind  of  warning  as  to  what  cases  he 
should  take  especial  cognisance  of  and  with  what  eft'ect ;  and 
as  he  generally  saved  himself  the  troul)le  of  working  out 
the  matter  independently,  and  adopted  either  i)i  toto  or 
with  slight  alteration  tlie  edict  of  his  precursor,  these  Edicta 
T7'alaticia  came  to  be,  as  it  were,  epitomes  of  provincial 
])rocedure. 

The  govtMiior  was  bound  to  make  a  complete  circuit  of 
ids  province  (hu'ingthe  course  of  the  year  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  justice  ;  and  for  this  end  there  were  selected  certain 
important  towns  us  centres  of  assize,  whither  tlu'  resiih'uts 
in  the  correspoiuHng  district  must  bring  tor  judgment  such 
cases  as  came  within  tlir  cognisance  of  the  govt>rnor.  Tlie 
as.seml)lage  of  litigants  to  these  centvt»s  was  known  as  a 
conventu8,  and  the  term  was  suhse(|uently  extend(Ml,  exactly 
jis  was  the  trim  prorincia,  to  signify  the  district  attadied  to 
sucli  centre.     A  certain  number  and  kind  ot"  cases  remained 
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ill  the  jiiriMlii'tioii  of  the  local  courts;  but  all  such  suits  as 
involved  a  Roman  citizen,  or  such  as  involved  property 
exceedinix  a  certain  amount,  \V(  re  tried  l)efore  tl:e  governor's 
court.  If  there  Mere  in  the  })rovince  any  towns  which 
could  show  a  free  and  ind(  i)endent  alliance  with  Rome, 
within  such  the  governor  had  no  jurisdiction  whatever. 
The  governor  chose  his  jui-ors  from  the  citizens  of  the  i)ar- 
ticular  conijeiittis]  he  possessed  the  power  of  Hfe  and  death, 
excei)ting.  of  course,  as  regarded  Roman  citizens ;  and  from 
his  verdict  there  was  no  appeal.  There  were  but  two  safe- 
guards n gainst  abuse  of  power  on  his  part  apart  from  the 
moral  safeguards  of  his  own  high  character  and  sense  of 
duty  and  justice — namely,  the  fact  that  a  successor  could 
revti'se  any  act  of  the  preceding  governor,  and  that  such 
abuse  of  power  might  aftbrd  a  handle  to  subsequent  impeach- 
ment at  Rome. 

§  7.  But  though  morally  Rome's  first  duty  was  to  secure 
jieace  and  justice  for  her  subjects,  in  point  of  fact  it  soon 
came  to  be  a  recognised  maxim  that  the  provincials  were 
merely  means  to  money-making.  Each  province  was  at  its 
settlement  assessed  in  a  certain  tribute  {stipendium).  In 
the  case  of  Sicily  this  was  paid  mainly  in  kind,  being  the 
tithes  of  certain  varieties  of  produce  ;  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  was  a  definite  annual  money  payment,  as  in  the 
case  of  Macedonia.^  Now,  if  the  stipendhcm  were  in  the 
form  of  tithes,  its  amount  would  vary  according  as  the 
season  was  good  oi-  bad,  and  in  any  case  its  collection 
would  be  a  matter  of  niany  complications  and  much  delay. 
Accoidingly  the  Government  from  an  early  date,  adopted 
the  simpler  plan  of  farming  the  tribute  :  a  company  (societas) 
of  wealthy  Roman  speculators  would  agree  to  pay  yearly  a 
stated  sum  to  the  treasury  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  in 
turn  collecting  for  their  own  purses  the  tithes  of  the 
province  so  farmed.  If  the  season  were  good,  they  would 
make  a  profit ;  if  it  were  bad,  they  would  lose,  unless  they 
found  means  to  recover  from  the  provincials  an  unlawful 

'  The  heads  of  assessment  were  two  :  (a)  tributum  soli,  a  land-tax  levied  from  all 
occupiers  of  the  conquered  tenitoiy,  which  by  right  of  conquest  had  become  the 
j>i'blicii.-<  (ujcr  of  Rome;  •(6)  tribv.ltnii  ccpilis,  a  poll-tax  levied  on  the  property  of 
.sjicli  ;us  were  n<>t  occupiers  of  land.  There  were  also,  of  coui-se,  the  customary 
vvr(/.w/<f!— harbour-dues,  c\istoms,  etc. — which  were  levied  in  Italy  also. 
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amount.  Here  then  was  the  excuse  for  extortion  ;  and  from 
being  the  exception  it  rapidly  came  to  be  the  rule.  The 
govei-nment  got  its  money  A\'itliout  ti'ouble  from  the  con- 
tractors, who  were  almost  invariably  men  of  equestrian 
rank ;  the  latter  sent  their  agents  (publicani)  into  the 
provinces  with  orders  to  squeeze  fi-om  the  people  whatever 
they  dared.  And  this  came  to  be  whatever  they  could,  for 
though  in  theory  the  provincials  might  bring  an  action 
against  their  oppressors,  and  though  as  early  as  149  B.C. 
the  Lex  Cal2)urnia  had  instituted  a  special  court  for  the 
trial  of  the  numerous  cases  of  extortion,  yet  such  a  coui*se 
was  fraught  with  endless  expense,  probable  disappointment, 
and  cei'tain  repi-isal  in  the  future.  The  extortioner  might 
be  condemned,  but  very  Uttle  of  his  spoils  was  ref  imded  to 
the  plundei-ed  :  much  more  frequently  he  employed  his  spoils 
to  secure  his  acquittal  by  bribery,  and  the  suitor  lost  time 
and  money  alike ;  while  the  plunderer's  companions  in  ini- 
quity would  be  sure  to  make  life  a  burden  to  the  suitoi-  iov 
his  temerity.  Of  course  the  governor  had  the  power,  and  was 
in  theory  bound,  to  prevent  the  extortions  of  the  publicani. 
Being  himself  of  senatorial  standing,  he  was  in  law  supposed 
to  have  no  trade-interests,  and  therefore  to  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  views  of  the  speculating  equites  :  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  he  was  often  himself  the  holder  of  shares  in  some 
tax-farming  societas  ;  still  more  often  he  was  bent  on  making 
money  for  himself  out  of  his  province  ;  and  he  would  therefore 
connive  at  oppression,  either  because  he  had  a  personal  interest 
in  it,  or  because  he  was  guilty  of  similar  cruelties  himself. 
And  even  if  he  were  the  most  honest  and  honounible  of  men, 
to  attempt  to  check  the  malpractices  of  the  publicani  was 
Fraught  with  grievous  peril  to  himself  :  it  was  certain  to 
result  in  an  impeachment  upon  his  return,  aiul  the  wealthy 
equites  would  spare  neither  money  nor  conscience  to  secure 
the  overthrow  of  one  who  set  an  examj)le  of  justice  and 
integrity  so  fatal  to  their  own  interests. 

§  8.  In  those  provinces  of  wliich  the  tribute  was  an 
annual  money-payment  there  was  less  room  for  organisi-d 
extortion,  but  even  licrt^  the  sj)cculators  founil  their  profits. 
The  payment  of  the  tribute  was  sure  sooner  or  later  to 
bring  one  or  other  coinnumity  into  (litHculti«\s   and   arrears, 
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}t;ir(i(uliirly  if  the  governors  ;il)used  their  powers  find  made 
exactions  on  their  own  account,  as  was  usually  the  case. 
Thert'U}K)n  tlie  Itoman  money-lender  came  forward,  offering 
money  at  ruinous  interest,  and  when  tlic^  community  was 
once  in  the  negotiator  s  grasp  its  case  was  hopeless.  It  had 
to  submit  to  every  injustice  under  threat  of  worse,  and  the 
cruelties  practised  by  the  lenders  were  incredible.  In  brief 
it  came  to  this,  that  governor  and  speculator  were  in 
league:  each  condoned  in  the  other  the  offences  which  he 
practised  himself,  while  the  home  government,  and  the 
senators  who  sat  as  jurors  ^  in  the  Quaestio  de  RepetundiSy 
refused  to  punish  the  misdeeds  which  each  hoped  to  per- 
petrate in  turn  when  appointed  to  the  governorship  of  a 
province.  The  treatment  of  the  provinces  was  an  abomina- 
tion, resulting  too  frequently  in  the  desolation  of  prosperous 
cities  and  fertile  lands  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  days  of 
Augustus  that  Rome  gave  to  her  foreign  subjects  anything 
better  than  utterest  misrule. 

§  9.  The  governor  had  no  salary  properly  so  called  ;  but 
that  he  might  have  no  reasonable  excuse  for  plundering  his 
subjects,  the  Senate  made  out  for  him  an  estimate  of  his 
expenses,  and  gave  him  an  order  for  this  amount  upon  the 
Treasury.  The  estimate  was  usually  liberal,  and  there  was 
a  special  law  forbidding  the  governor  to  buy  anything  in  his 
province,  from  a  natural  dread  that  he  might  use  his  power 
to  obtain  at  his  own  price  whatever  he  purchased.  It  was 
understood,  however,  that  the  governor  should,  when  travel- 
ling, be  provided  at  each  halting-place  with  certain  cheap 
necessaries — fodder  for  his  own  horses,  and  salt  -  for  himself. 
But  apart  from  the  governor's  power  to  make  things  un- 
l)leasant  if  he  fancied  himself  treated  with  too  little  cere- 
mony, it  was  inevitable  that  the  provincials  should  seek  to 
c-uny  favour  by  costly  presents.  The  visit  of  the  governor 
was  not  a  whit  less  expensive  to  a  Roman  provincial  town, 
than  to-day  is  the  visit  of  Royalty  to  one  of  our  country 
towns,  and  it  had  the  misfortune  to  recur  at  least  once  a  year. 

'  It  was  this  league  of  the  senatorial  juroi-s  with  senatoi-ial  oflFenders  which 
C,  Gracchiis  endeavoured  to  destroy  by  transfemng  the  right  of  acting  as  jurors  to 
the  e'juites  (123  b.c).  The  remedy  was  woi-se  than  the  disease,  for  it  gave  to  the 
sijeculators  an  unfailing  weapon  against  all  who  declined  to  subseive  their  exactions. 

-  Whence  our  English  word  salary  {Salariv.m,  salt-money). 
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§  10.  The  governor's  staff  was  limited.  If  his  province 
were  unarmed  he  had,  besides  his  lictors  and  mere  body- 
servants,  none  but  the  single  quaestor  and  the  three  pro- 
curator's who  formed  the  regular  complement  of  each 
province.  If,  on  the  contrary,  his  province  were  armed,  he 
would  have  with  him  a  certain  number  of  aides  de  camp 
(legati),  and  a  retinue  of  attaches  (comites  contuhe males). 

The  quaestor  was  the  financial  agent  of  the  Treasury 
and  keeper  of  the  pubHc  accounts  for  the  province.  Like 
all  other  magistrates  he  was  elected  annually,  and  he  held 
the  keys  of  such  part  of  the  public  moneys  as  by  the  Senate's 
will  was  appropriated  to  the  expenses  of  the  governoi-  for 
that  year.  Into  his  hands  also  were  paid  all  sums  intended 
for  the  Treasury.  He  was,  in  fact,  so  entirely  Comptroller 
of  Finance  that  the  governor  had  no  I'eason  to  touch  one 
coin  of  the  public  money.  Herein  lay  the  possilnlities  of 
a  vigorous  and  effective  check  upon  malversation,  whether 
on  the  part  of  the  governor  or  of  the  Fid)licani  and  ne(/o- 
liatoi'es,  for  it  was  little  to  the  interest  of  the  quaestor  that 
either  should  occur,  seeing  that  his  books  had  to  undergo  a 
rigorous  audit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  But,  like  other 
securities  for  good  government,  its  use  was  nullified  by 
feelings  of  sentiment  or  by  connivance  in  guilt. 

Tlie  legati  were  the  most  important  of  the  remaining 
officials.  Their  numbers  varied  according  as  the  Senate 
thought  fit,  and  that  body  reserved  also  the  right  of  naming 
them.  As  a  rule,  however,  they  were  selected  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  governor  whose  staff  they  were  to  form,  and 
whom  they  were  to  represent  in  the  field.  Nominally  there 
would  be  one  legatits  for  each  legion  in  the  province,  but  if 
need  arose,  the  quaestor  might  be  empowered  to  act  as  a 
commandant. 

Finally  the  comites  were  merely  young  men  of  good 
j)ositiori,  who  wore  sent  by  their  families  to  learn  the  arts 
of  war  and  administration  beneatli  the  care  of  a  favourite 
coniniMrid(M',  usually  a  personal  friend.  They  had  no  official 
position  wliatever,  but  while  tiiey  were  powerless  to  do 
positive  good  to  the  pi-ovincials,  they  could  do  a  vast  amount 
of  harm.  It  dt^pended  very  nuich  upon  the  governor:  he 
restrained  them  or  not,  as  lie  pleased. 
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§  11.  Wo  \ui\c  no  detailed  [)ic;ture  of  the  lite  of  the 
provincials  in  these  early  days  of  Koine's  su})remacy.  It  is 
not  until  tlie  days  when  Verres  outraged  Sicily  that  the 
evils  of  the  Koman  rule  are  brought  into  full  view;  hut 
from  Verres'  doings  we  can  gather  what  hia  colleagues  and 
his  predecessors  did,  and  we  can  understand  how  it  came 
about  that  the  very  richest  lands  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor 
and  Africa  could  not  support  the  heartless,  reckless,  im- 
provident drain  put  upon  them  by  that  oligarchy  of  money- 
makers in  whom  was  centred  their  destiny.  To  get  a 
governorship  was  synonymous  with  getting  a  fortune  :  it  was 
the  one  remedy  for  bankruptcy.  "  One- third  to  purchase  my 
acquittal  when  tried  for  extortion,  one-third  to  be  shared 
with  those  who  winked  at  my  malversation,  one-third — 
itself  a  fortune — to  keep  me  wealthy  for  the  rest  of  my 
days  :  " — such  was  the  dream  and  confession  of  the  Roman 
noble  who  was  not  ashamed  to  allow  that,  with  him  at  least, 
a  governorship  meant  plunder  and  nothing  else. 


CHAPTER  XV, 

LITERATURE, 

§  1,  The  Saturnian  Metre. — §  2.  Influence  of  Greece  on  Latin 
Literature. — §  3.  L,  Livius  Andronicus. — §  4.  Naevius. — §  5. 
Ennius. — §  6.  Origin  of  the  Latin  Drama. — §  7.  The  Fescenuine 
and  Atellan  plays. — §  8.  Greek  Influence  on  the  Drama. — §  9. 
Tacuvius. — §  10.  Accius.— §  11.  Latin  Comedy — Plautus.— §  12. 
Caecilius.— §  18.  Terence. — §  14.  Afranius.  §  15.  Development 
of  Historical  Writing.— §  16.  Cato. — §  17.  Omtory — Literary 
Characteristics  of  the  Period.— §  18.  The  Circle  of  the  Scipios. 

§  1.  ''The  Latin  literature  which  has  comedown  to  us  is  of  later 
date  than  the  commencement  of  tlie  Second  Tunic  War,  and  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  works  fashioned  on  Greek  models.  The  Latin 
metres,  heroic,  elegiac,  lyric,  and  dramatic,  are  of  Greek  origin.  The 
best  r^atin  Epic  poetry  is  the  feeble  echo  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  .  . 
'J'bo  Latin  tragedies  are  bad  copies  of  the  masterpieces  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides.  The  Latin  comedies  are  free  translations  from  Demo- 
l^hilus,  Menander,  and  Apollodorus.  The  Latin  Philosophy  was 
borrowed,  without  alteration,  from  the  Portico  and  the  Academy; 
the  great  Jiatin  orators  constantly  proposed  to  themselves  as  patterns 
the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  Lysias." ' 

Previous  to  the  conquest  of  Magna  Graecia  (270  B.C.), 
which  brought  Rome  into  direct  contact  with  Greek  writings, 
there  had  flourished  in  Latiuni  a  native  literature  consisting 
ot"  haUadssuch  as  are  always  found  developing  spontaneously, 
amongst  peoples  of  Aryan  race,  with  a  vigoiu*  proportionate 
to  the  military  vigour  of  each  nation.  We  have  no  frag- 
ments of  tlujse  ballads,  but  they  are  alluded  to  by  Knnius  and 
Cato  as  already  lost  and  regretted — by  Fabius  Pietor  as  still 
surviving  amid  the  country  folk  ;  and  they  are  mentioned 
also  by  ('ic«;ro,  by  Vergil,  and  by  Horace.     Their  subjects 

'  Mucjuiliiy's  rrofucf  tu  the  La ij!^  of  Ancient  Ro)iii-. 
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wore  tho  fjroat  doods  of  bygone  mon,  and  the  legends  of 
lionnilus  and  tlic  building  of  Kome  ;  and  tlieir  metre  was 
the  so-called  Saturnian  ^  verse.  Niebuhr  saw  in  these  the 
rolios  of  a  golden  age  of  native  minstrelsy,  but  his  con- 
clusions are  not  generally  accepted.  Macaulay  quotes  as  an 
English  example  of  Saturnian  metre  the  line 

"  The  que^n  was  in  her  pdrlour  edting  breM  and  h6ney." 

The  same  metre  was  used  by  earlier  Greek  writers,  and 
probably,  though  not  certainly,  it  may  have  been  derived 
from  a  Greek  source.  If  so  however,  its  foreign  origin  was 
early  forgotten  :  Naevius  was  the  last  poet  to  employ  it,  and 
he  did  so  as  a  protest  against  the  influx  of  Greek  metres.  ^ 

§  2.  As  we  have  it,  Roman  literature  is  mere  imitation, 
more  or  less  disguised  according  to  the  gifts  of  the  particular 
author.  Usually  the  imitation  was  frankly  avowed,  es- 
pecially by  professional  writers.  Those  who  did  not  profess 
literature  as  a  means  of  livelihood  were  often  at  pains  to 
conceal  theii'  debt  to  Greek  authors,  but  not  even  Cato,  the 
soul  of  the  opposition  to  Hellenism,  could  altogether  escape 
the  influence  of  Greece. 

Two  chief  causes  operated  towards  the  rapid  spread  of 
the  Hellenistic  style — the  desire  for  amusement,  and  the 
need  of  a  literature  for  educational  purposes.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  new  culture  demanded  a  field  in  which  to  train 
and  discipline  the  mind;  on  the  other,  all  classes  were 
eagerly  on  the  look-out  for  novel  entertainments.  The 
first  want  was  met  by  the  professional  schoolmaster,  the 
second  by  the  professional  playwriter.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  true  inspiration  could  come  from  such 
motives.  Even  the  secondary  motives  which  actuated  such 
men  as  the  Scipios  and  their  proteges  were  little  less 
material:  a  Scipio  patronised  an  Ennius  or  Terence,  not 
because  the  protege  was  a  great  poet,  but  because  he  was 

'  Satumus  was  the  Italian  god  of  the  seed-time  (-^ero),  whence  Italy  is  known  as 
Saturnia  tellus.  Later,  this  deity  was  identified  with  the  Greek  Cronos,  and  the 
atljective  Satumius  came  to  signify  anything  archaic. 

'  It  was,  like  all  early  metres,  exceedingly  rough,  but  in  its  moat  regular  form 
it  consisted  of  two  halves,  the  first  of  which  was  in  \ipward  or  iambic  rhythm,  the 
second  in  downward  or  trochaic.     It  is  found  in  old  epitaphs — e.f/., 

"  Cornel-  I  ius  |  Luci-  |  us  il  Scipi-  |  o  Barb-  |  atus," 
a  line  from  the  epitaph  of  the  conqueror  of  Samnium,  who  died  2S0  B.C. 
R.  202—133.  9 
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artist  enough  to  use  Greek  models  with  skill  in  the  interest 
of  the  Hellenising  party  or  in  the  glorification  of  his 
patron ;  the  'protege's  motive  was  inevitably  to  curry  favour 
by  his  talents,  the  more  so  as  the  lot  of  a  literary  man  at 
Rome  without  patrons  was  hard  and  unprofitable.  We 
have  in  this  period  only  two  winters  who  can  be  called 
independent — Naevius,  showing  his  independence  by  his 
fe*atires  upon  the  great,  and  Cato. 

§  3.  The  first  professional  Grecist  was  a  slave  named 
Andronicus,  brought  by  M.  Livius  Salinator  from  Tarentum 
in  the  year  275  b.c.  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  His  intelligence 
ultimately  won  him  his  freedom,  and  he  was  thenceforth 
known  as  L.  Livius  Andronicus,  taking  his  patron's  nomen 
according  to  the  custom  of  later  times.  He  made  a  liveli- 
hood by  teaching,  and  was  at  once  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  difiiculty  of  finding  a  Latin  literature  which  might 
provide  him  with  school  books.  He  solved  the  problem  by 
turning  into  Latin  the  works  of  the  Greek  writers  which 
lay  ready  to  his  hand — it  would  have  been  too.  much  to 
expect  a  hard-worked  schoolmaster  to  invent  a  literature 
for  his  pupils.  Livius  showed  judgment  in  selecting  Homer's 
Odyssey  for  his  first  experiment :  he  turned  it  into  barbarous 
Saturnians,  without  one  redeeming  feature  of  sound  or 
sense  or  inspiration.  He  even  mistranslated  so  flagi-antly 
as  to  prove  that  he  was  not  a  true  Greek  by  bii-th,  but 
more  probably  an  African.  He  next  undertook  to  provide 
dramas  for  the  Roman  stage,  and  translated  a  considerable 
number  of  Greek  trag(>dies  for  the  purpose,  adopting  the 
Greek  metres.  His  first  play  appeared  in  240  B.C.,  and  in 
the  year  207  B.C.  his  genius  was  rewarded  by  a  com- 
mission to  write  on  behalf  of  the  State  a  poem  commemo- 
rating tlic  victory  over  Hasdrubal  at  the  Metaurus.  He 
di(Ml  in  204  w.v.  Even  in  Horace's  boyhood  liis  Odj/sseij  was 
still  a  text-book  in  Roman  scliools,  and  that  pot^t  had  not 
very  pleasant  recollections  of  it : — 

"  Non  o(iui(l('m  insector  delendnque  carmiiia  Tiivi  \ 
YiHHv.  rcor,  rnemini  (\\\ixv.  pl.'ifj^osiuu  mihi  pjirvo 
Orhilium  (lictnre  ;  sed  emondata  videri 
rulchraque  ct  exactis  minimum  distaiitia  niiror."' 

'  Ep.  II.  i.  0"J. 
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§  4.  Gnaeiis  Naevius  was  a  contemporary  of  Liviiis,  born 
about  269  B.C.  and  dying  aliout  190  B.C.  He  was  a  native 
of  Campania,  and  served  during  tho  First  Punic  War  as  a 
soch'^.  At  about  twenty-live  years  of  ago  he  commenced 
his  literary  career  as  a  dramatist  (235  B.C.),  and  for  several 
years  was  an  active  writer.  Like  those  of  Livius,  his  works 
in  this  direction  were  mainly  translations,  but  they  were  cha- 
racterised by  a  vigour  of  action,  a  smoothness  of  language, 
and  an  Italian  humour,  entirely  wanting  to  Livius'  laboured 
caricatures.  He  was  better  as  a  comedian  than  as  a 
tragedian,  and  he  so  far  followed  the  traditions  of  the  old 
Greek  Comedy  as  to  get  into  trouble  with  the  great  states- 
men of  his  time,  notably  with  the  yens  Metella  and  with 
Scipio  Africanus.  Even  imprisonment  could  not  check  his 
freedom  of  opinion,  and  he  was  forced  at  length  to  leave 
Eome.  In  so  doing  he  lost  a  sphere  for  his  dramatic  pro- 
ductions, but  his  exile  stirred  up  a  patriotism  which  had 
thus  far  lain  dormant.  He  turned  his  mind  to  epic  writing, 
and  during  the  years  of  his  residence  at  Utica  he  put  to- 
gether the  first  Latin  Epic,  a  history  of  the  First  Punic  War. 
The  work  is  wholly  lost,  but  nearly  two  centuries  after 
Vergil  w\as  not  ashamed  to  borrow  from  it  various  scenes  and 
lines  of  the  Aeneid,  the  crowning  monument  of  Roman  epic. 
The  visit  of  Aeneas  to  Carthage,  and  the  story  of  Dido, 
are  creations  of  Naevius,  not  of  Vergil.  Naevius  recognised 
sadly  the  change  which  was  coming  over  Italian  literature 
— the  decay  of  the  old  native  style,  and  the  complete  domi- 
nation of  Greek  influences ;  and  as  a  protest  against  it  he 
employed  the  Saturnian  metre  in  his  epic.  His  champion- 
ship was  futile,  and  he  knew  it ;  and  in  the  epitaph  which 
was  to  be  cut  upon  his  tomb  he  confessed  himself  the  last  of 
the  old  school : — 

"  Mortales  inmortales  flere  si  foret  fas, 
Flerent  divae  Camenae  Naevium  poetam. 
Itaque  postquam  est  Orcino  traditus  thesauro, 
Obliti  sunt  Romae  loquier  Latina  lingua." 

He   was   still   read  and   quoted  in  the  time  of  Horace — 
becaiLse  he  was  antique,  says  the  critic  : — 

"  Naevius  in  manibus  non  est  et  mentibus  haeret 
Paene  recens  ?     Adeo  sanctum  est  vetus  omne  poema." 
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Although  in  point  of  time  beside  our  period,  it  is  necessary 
to  speak  of  the  foregoing  writers  because  of  their  immediate 
connection  with  those  belonging  more  strictly  to  the  time  of 
the  Oligarchy.  Naevius,  in  his  attacks  upon  the  nobility, 
represents  the  last  efforts  of  the  popular  party  to  resist  the 
Oligarchy,  the  last  struggles  of  the  patriotic  conservatives 
against  the  Hellenising  liberals. 

§  5.  The  next  writer  of  fame  is  Quintus  Ennius  of  Rudiae 
in  Calabria  (239-169  B.C.),  whom  Cato  brought  from  Sardinia 
to  R-ome  in  204  B.C.  He  had  served  with  distinction  in 
that  island,  and  now  established  himself  as  a  teacher  of 
Greek  in  Rome,  receiving  in  184  B.C.  the  civitas  through 
the  influence  of  his  patrons.  These  were  the  ScipioK  and 
their  circle,  the  party  of  liberal  aristocracy,  whose  aim  was 
to  encourage  in  every  way  the  introdviction  of  Hellenism, 
and  the  development  of  a  cosmopolitan  feeling  in  place  of 
the  old-fashioned  patriot-bigotry  of  the  Romans.  It  was 
by  a  poem  in  praise  of  Scipio  Africanus  that  Ennius  first 
came  into  notice,  and  the  patronage  which  he  so  acquired 
was  continued  after  Africanus'  death  by  Scipio  Aemilianus, 
the  now  head  of  the  party,  and  his  friend  Laelius.  Another 
of  his  friends  was  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  by  whom  he  was 
taken  to  Aetolia  in  189  B.C.  as  a  witness  of  his  exploits. 
With  these  and  the  other  nobles  of  the  party  of  progi-ess, 
Ennius  read  and  wrote  and  spoke  Greek  poetry  and  Greek 
philosophy,  professing  himself,  with  little  consistency, 
something  of  a  Sceptic,  an  Epicurean,  and  a  Pythagorean, 
at  one  and  the  same  time ;  while  his  free-thinking  led  him 
to  publish  a  translation  of  the  rationalising  romance  of 
Euhcmorus,  replacing  faith  with  scepticism.  The  work  by 
which  h(!  was  best  known  was  his  Anttales,  an  epic  poem 
narrating  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  earlit>st  times  down 
to  the  Second  Punic  War,  so  masterly  that  Vergil  borrows 
from  it  rc^pcatedly  and  the  critics  dubl)ed  the  author  a 
second  Homer : — 

"  Ennius  et  sapiens  ot  fortis  et  alter  TTomorns, 
Ut  critici  dicunt." ' 

The  success  of  his  eulogy  of  Scipio  ^  was  the. excuse  for 

'  Hor,  Ep.  11.  i.  M). 

"  I  lor.  (0(1.  IV.  viii.  18)  myn  this  did  nn>n<  for  Scipio  than  iHil  hla  victories.     See 
the  puHMUgu. 
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tho  sul»s('(|\i('nt  custoiii  wliicli  led  tlie  noJnlcs  to  entrust  each 
his  favourite  poet  or  poetaster  with  the  task  of  immortahs- 
ing  his  achievements.  In  language  he  was  vigorous  and 
sonorous — Horace  notices  his  dignified  and  somewhat  heavy 
style  ' — and  made  free  use  of  coined  words. ^  His  genius 
made  him  a  fit  exponent  of  tragedy,  but  of  his  dramatic 
productions  we  shall  speak  in  connection  with  other  drama- 
tists of  this  period. 

Ennius  was  a  great  favourite,  and  he  was  consequently 
not  a  little  conceited.  In  private  life  he  was  somewhat  of 
a  bon  vivant,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  scandal  about  him, 
that  he  only  wrote  tragedy  when  he  was  tipsy,^  or  that, 
according  to  his  own  confession,  he  never  wrote  at  all  except 
when  he  had  the  gout.  He  died  in  the  year  preceding  the 
battle  of  Pydna,  and  his  effigy  was  sculptured  in  marble 
upon  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios  his  patrons. 

Amongst  his  writings  were  also  Saturae,  poetical  medleys 
on  a  variety  of  commonplace  topics,  from  which  was  after- 
wards to  be  developed  the  Satire  of  Lucilius,  Horace,  and 
Juvenal,  but  which  had  not  as  yet  lost  their  original 
dramatic  character. 

§  6.  There  had  from  the  most  ancient  times  been  a  rude 
variety  of  drama  amongst  the  Italian  peoples.  At  vintage 
festivals  and  similar  hoHday  seasons,  the  chief  entertain- 
ment of  the  population  was  something  of  this  sort,  and  to 
very  late  times  there  were  cultivated  two  varieties  named, 
from  the  towns  whence  they  were  said  to  have  been 
originally  derived,  Fescennine  and  Atellan  farces.^  Upon 
these  were  grafted  the  Roman  tragedy  and  comedy,  such 
as  they  were,  \\'hich  were  the  chief  literary  production 
of  the  OHgarchic  period.  Two  other  varieties  were  named 
Satura  and  Mimus.  respectively  :  the  former  ceased  to  be 
dramatic  in  the  days  of  Ennius,  and  after  fifty  years  of 
abeyance  revived  in  the  form  of  the  genuine  Koman  Satire  : 
the  latter  only  came  to  the  front  in  the  last  century  B.C., 
and  is  therefore  outside  the  scope  of  this  chapter. 

The  Fescennine  and  Atellan  farces  were  in  origin  identical 

'  Sat.  I.  X.  54  ;  A.  P.  259. 

"  Hon  A.  P.  5C. 

^  Hor.  Ep.  I.  xix.  7. 

*  From  Fescennium  in  Etruria,  ami  Atella  in  Campania. 
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— extempore  performances  by  holiday-making  \'illagers,  and 
characterised  accordingly  by  a  good  deal  of  very  broad 
humour  and  coarse  personality.  The  two,  however,  difier- 
entiated  to  some  extent  at  an  early  date,  the  one  taking 
from  Etruscan  influences  a  markedly  sensual  and  indecent 
character,  the  other,  in  Oscan  hands  and  possibly  affected 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Magna  Graecia, 
tending  towards  a  more  elaborate  artistic  finish  ;  the  develop- 
ment in  either  case  being  aided  by  the  fact  that  while 
the  Fescennines  remained  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
lower  classes,  the  Atellan  farce  came  under  the  patronage 
of  the  better  class  of  Oscan  nobles,  who  carefully  prevented 
the  intrusion  of  any  professional  element  which  might 
"  pollute  "  the  performance,  as  Livy  phrases  it.  The  Italians 
never  had  much  of  dramatic  taste :  so  long  as  they  had 
sufficient  buffoonery  and  personality,  they  easily  dispensed 
wdth  plot,  fine  language,  and  moral  precept ;  and  to  the 
last  the  drama  remained  wath  them  only  an  amusement  and 
not  at  all  a  means  of  instruction. 

Both  forms  of  the  native  drama  early  made  their  way  to 
Kome,  but  it  was  not  until  364  B.C.  that  they  received  the 
sanction  of  the  government.  In  that  year  a  definite  sum 
was  set  apart  to  meet  the  cost  of  erecting  a  stage  and  pro- 
viding players  during  the  three  days  of  the  Latin  games. 
The  sum  was  small,  the  stage  a  mere  platform,  the  players 
as  rude  as  might  be  expected  from  the  times  and  from  the 
small  encouragement  accorded  to  them.  Nevertheless,  the 
annual  performances  came  to  be  a  matter  of  some  import- 
ance, and  the  aedilcs,  to  whom  fell  the  duty  of  providing 
them,  gi'adually  came  to  curry  favour  with  the  popuhice  by 
going  to  voluntary  expense  in  their  production.  There  was 
no  permanent  theatre  in  Rome  until  the  days  of  Pompeius 
Magnus,  55  B.C. :  every  attempt  to  establish  one  at  an 
earlier  date  was  frustrated  by  those  who  feared  that  the 
theatre  was,  as  indeed  it  was  in  Kome,  an  instrument  of 
degradation. 

§  7.  The  F(;scennino  plays,  originally  performed  as 
dialogues,  gradually  pass(*(l  into  a  low-class  recitative,  con- 
fined to  wedding  ceremonies.  Th*'  original  Saturnian  metre 
was  exchanged  for  others  of  (!ieek  origin,  and  the  whole 
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icsultimt  was  (lio  Epitlmlainiiim  or  Nuptial-hymn — some- 
tliing  which  the  better  class  tolerated  only  because  it  was  so 
deeply  rooted  in  tlie  favour  of  the  lower  classes. 

The  Fabula  Atellana,  transplanted  to  Kome  somewhat 
later  than  the  Fescennines,  retained  its  special  characteristics 
much  longer  :  indeed,  it  came  to  have  a  fixed  set  of  characters 
analogous  to  those  of  an  English  harlequinade.  But  for 
two  reasons  it  could  not  be  very  popular :  firstly,  it  was 
confined  to  young  men  of  good  family,  as  has  been  said, 
although  for  such  an  one  to  take  part  in  any  other  stage 
performance  was  to  incur  disenfranchisement  and  lasting 
disgrace ;  secondly,  the  government  would  not  tolerate  that 
freedom  of  speech  which  had  been  the  most  attractive 
feature  of  the  Atellans  in  their  original  form.  This  re- 
striction caused  the  total  disappearance  of  the  Satura  from 
the  stage,  but  the  Atellana  was  kept  up  by  the  interest  of 
the  young  nobles,  and  only  disappeared  when  the  Mimus 
replaced  it. 

§  8.  However,  Fescennine  and  Atellan  had  proved  that 
the  Romans  needed  a  drama,  and  had  secured  a  State 
endowment-fund ;  and  with  these  inducements  it  was  easy 
for  liivius  Andronicus  to  make  the  experiment  of  producing 
tragedies  translated  from  the  Greek.  The  experiment  was 
a  success,  and  from  that  date  there  was  no  lack  of 
dramatists  for  a  century  or  more.  They  were,  however, 
little  but  translators  and  adapters  :  there  never  was  a 
genuine  ItaHan  drama  which  attained  to  any  high  degree 
of  elaboration. 

The  new  drama  was  divided  into  three  kinds.  The  great 
bulk  were  merely  Latin  reproductions  of  a  Greek  play  or 
plays,  preserving  the  names  and  scenery  unchanged,  and  alter- 
ing only  the  language  :  these  were  known  as  Palliatae.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  dramatist  was  content  to  borrow 
his  plot  only,  making  the  persons  and  scenes  of  his  play 
alike  Italian :  such  plays  were  known  as  Togatae.  The 
third  kind  was  named  Praetextatae^  and  included  a  very  few 
plays  which  clothed  in  dramatic  dress  more  or  less  original 
some  historical  event  of  the  Roman  annals  ^ — Ennius  wrote 

'  Instances  are  the  Homuhis  of  Naevius,  and  the  Brutus  of  Accius  or  Attins.     The 
latter  was  founded  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from  Rome. 
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some  few  such ;  but  historical  plays  are  rarel)''  very  success- 
ful, and  they  were  least  of  all  fitted  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  Roman  audience.  Indeed,  that  audience  was  always 
thankless,  and  though  it  would  crowd  to  the  theatre  in 
default  of  other  amusements,  it  would  leave  the  finest 
tragedy  or  the  most  amusing  comedy  to  witness  a  combat 
of  gladiators,  a  vencctio,  or  even  a  rope-dancer  or  juggler. 

§  9.  The  names  of  the  chief  dramatists  of  this,  the  Old 
School,  are  given  by  Horace  (Ep.  II.  i.  55),  who,  after 
speaking  of  Ennius  and  Naevius,  continues. 

"  Aufert 
Pacuvius  docti  famam  senis,  Accins  alti, 
Dicitur  Afrani  toga  convenisse  Menandro, 
Plautus  ad  exemplar  Siculi  properare  Epicharmi, 
Vincere  Caecilius  gravitate,  Terentius  arte." 

Ennius  wrote  both  tragedies  and  comedies,  but  his  fondness 
for  long  words  and  sonorous  rhythms  made  him  p2-efer  the 
former,  and  while  he  lived  his  work  was  generally  popular. 
Nevertheless,  tragedy  had  even  less  attractions  for  the 
Romans  than  had  comedy,  and  whereas  we  have  abundant 
specimens  of  the  comic  writings  of  Plautus  and  Terence, 
we  have  nothing  but  the  smallest  fragments  of  any  tragedy 
of  the  time.  The  favourite  original  was  Euripkles,  whose 
btyle  is  as  much  more  "  human,"  less  grandiose  and  ideal, 
than  that  of  Sophocles,  as  is  the  style  of  Sophocles  than 
that  of  Aeschylus. 

Pacuvius  was  nephew  of  Ennius.  Born  at  Brundisium 
in  220  B.C.,  he  early  migrated  to  Rome,  only  return- 
ing to  die  at  his  native  place  in  the  year  132  B.C.  He 
combined  the  professions  of  dramatist  and  artist,  and  was 
his  own  scene-painter.  Moreover  he  was  ambitious,  and  a 
great  stylist,  for  his  tragedies  number  less  than  a  score 
during  fifty  years  of  writing,  and  he  ventured  to  Latinise 
plays  of  Sophocles.  The  most  famous  of  his  works  was  the 
Antiojje.  He  was  a  real  })oet,  and  Cicero  even  says  he 
improved  upon  Sophocles  ;  but  his  style  was  disfigured  by 
the  use  of  strange  compounds  and  by  reduiulancy.  He 
wrote  also  one  or  two  Saturae,  but  failed  to  prevent  the 
extinction  of  tlie  <lramatic  satire. 

§  10.  Much  later  was  Lucius  Accius  (or  Attius),  the  son 
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of  a  frocdiiinii  of  Pisiiurum  (Pesaro)  in  Unil)ria.  lie  was 
lx)rn  the  year  before  the  deatli  of  Ennius  (170  B.C.),  was  the 
rival  of  Pacuvius,  and  lived  to  see  Cicero  already  thirteen 
years  old  (94  B.C.).  Nevertheless  his  writing,  which  was 
voluminous,  was  quite  of  the  archaic  style.  Horace  calls 
liim  lofty,  that  is,  somewhat  high-flown  in  language ;  but  his 
tragedies  were  the  most  popular  of  the  day,  and  continued 
to  be  represented  for  genei-ations  after  hLs  death.  Besides 
upwards  of  forty  tragedies,  he  wrote  a  versified  history  of 
Greek  and  Roman  drama — such  works  are  known  as  Di- 
dascalia — and  "  Annals"  in  hexameter  verse,  recording  the 
legends  of  Mythology.  The  list  of  his  writings  includes  also 
two  historical  diamas  {praetextatae),  of  which  one  dealt  with 
the  achievements  of  L.  Aemilius  Paulus.  Accius  was  the 
last  of  the  Roman  tragedians. 

§  11.  The  list  of  comedians  is  longer.  Besides  the  four 
mentioned  by  Horace  in  the  quotation  above  given — 
Plautus,  Afranius,  Caecilius,  and  Terence — we  have  the 
names  of  Trabea,  Licinius  Imbrex,  Luscius  Lavinius  (or 
perhaps  Lanuvinus),  Turpilius,  Atilius,  Juventius,  Valerius, 
and  Titinius. 

Titus  Maccius  Plautus  (254-184  B.C.),  an  Umbrian  of 
Sarsina,  earned  his  living  at  Rome  as  a  miller,  and  wrote 
his  comedies — forty  at  the  lowest  estimate,  at  the  highest  a 
hundred  and  thirty — during  his  leisure  moments.  He  suc- 
ceeded Livius  and  Naevius,  of  whose  comedies  we  have  already 
spoken,  and  was  a  rival  of  Ennius,  and  the  high  estimation 
in  which  his  comedies  were  held  Ls  proved  by  the  simple  fact 
that  we  still  have  twenty  of  them  entire.  Translating  and 
adapting  from  the  Greek  Comedy  of  Manners  (new  comedy), 
he  made  no  pretence  to  originality,  unless  it  was  in  the  skill 
wherewith  he  would  throw  into  one  Latin  play  two  Greek 
dramas,  borrowing  from  each  whatever  seemed  likely  to 
succeed  either  in  plot  or  character,  by  the  process  known  as 
contaminatio.  Like  his  fellow -comedians,  Plautus  frankly 
declared  the  source  of  his  inspirations — usually  Menander, 
Philemon,  Diphilus,  or  Apollodorus — and  candidly  omitted 
whatever  was  merely  witty  to  find  room  for  what  was 
simply  farcical.  He  had  no  mission  beyond  that  of  providing 
amusement  for  his  audience,  and  to  his  audience  only  rapid 
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action  was  amusing,  so  that  the  result  is  what  we  should 
call  broad  farce  or  burlesque.  It  is  the  varied  dialogue 
which  prevents  us  wearying  of  the  monotonous  characters 
and  still  more  monotonous  plot — for  in  comedy,  as  in  the 
Atellan  farce,  certain  types  tended  more  and  more  to  become 
constant.  The  theme  is  almost  invariably  the  troubles  of 
family  life — penurious  fathers  and  spendthrift  sons,  faithless 
lovers  and  jealous  husbands,  slaves  who  cheat  every  one  and 
end  with  either  the  punishment  of  the  cross  or  the  reward 
of  emancipation.  There  is  always  a  love-affair,  and  very 
often  a  case  of  mistaken  identity ;  and  the  general  moral  of 
the  whole  is  that  we  should  enjoy  life  at  any  risk,  whether 
of  honour  or  character  or  even  life.  Cato  and  his  school 
had  good  reason  to  cry  out  against  the  new  style  in  the 
theatres. 

The  prevailing  Hellenism  is  vividly  proved  by  the  free 
use,  in  Plautus  and  his  successors,  of  words  of  Greek 
origin,  often  purely  Greek,  which  could  only  be  allowable 
on  the  understanding  that  the  Greek  language  was  already 
very  familiar  in  Rome.  Their  vocabulary  contains  many 
words  which  are  not  found  in  Ciceronian  Latin,  numbere 
of  comic  compounds  of  abnormal  length,  and  the  most  com- 
plete collection  of  colloquial  idioms  which  we  possess.  One 
of  Plautus'  favoui'ite  means  to  raise  a  laugh  is  to  introduce 
evei-y-day  Roman  expressions  amidst  scenes  thoroughly 
Greek.  Horace  speaks  with  admiration  of  his  delineation 
of  characters,^  notes  his  use  of  Greek  words  and  com- 
pounds,2  and  complains  that  the  older  Romans  were  too 
longsuffering  in  their  endurance  of  his  bad  witticisms.*^ 

§  12.  Statins  Caecilius,  of  whom  Cicero  thought  very 
highly,  was  born  in  219  B.C.  Pie  was  not  a  Roman  by 
birtli,  any  more  than  were  the  other  dramatists  of  this 
period,  but  an  Insu])rian  Gaul,  first  a  slave,  and  later  a  freed- 
man.  Wo  have  none  of  his  plays ;  from  the  titles  which 
are  preserved  it  seems  that  he  was  more  true  to  his  models 
than  was  Plautus,  and  therefore  much  more  rellned,  so  that 
it  is  not  sui  prising  to  learn  that  his  day  of  popularity  only 
came  when   IMautus'  powers  were  failing,     lie  marks  the 

'  Ep.  II.  i.  170.  "  A,  P.  M.  '  A.  r.  JTO. 
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flirt lior  adv.'inco  of  TFelk'nism,  and  pi'e})ai\'s  the  way  for  the 
most  rcthu'd  and  Hellenic  of  all  the  comedians,  Terence.  He 
died  abont  IGO  B.C. 

§  1.3.  Publius  Torentius  Afer  was,  as  his  name  implies, 
an  African.  He  was  born  at  Carthage  (195  B.C.) ;  became 
the  slave  of  Terentius  Lucanus,  and  was  manumitted  at  an 
early  age,  for  he  was  only  twenty-nine  years  of  age  when 
his  first  play,  the  Andria,  was  produced  by  the  aediles 
of  166  B.C.  The  aediles'  choice  is  said  to  have  been 
prompted  by  Caecilius'  high  opinion  of  the  new  j^oet.  The 
play  was  a  gi'eat  and  immediate  success,  and  won  for 
Terence  the  personal  friendship  rather  than  the  patronage 
of  Scipio  Aemilianus  and  Laelius,  the  Crichtons  of  the  day ; 
and  this  friendship  he  retained  until  his  death  (159  B.C.), 
which  occurred  from  shipwreck  while  on  the  way  home  from 
Athens,  whither  he  had  gone  to  study  Menander  in  the 
original. 

We  have  in  all  six  plays  of  Terence,  all  borrowed  either 
directly  or  by  ''  contamination "  from  Menander,  indeed 
Caesar  spoke  of  the  dramatist  as  a  "  split  Menander  " — 
0  dimidiate  Menander.  He  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  pro- 
fessional jealousy,  especially  that  of  Lavinius,  who  accused 
him  of  merely  lending  his  name  to  what  were  in  reality 
the  compositions  of  Scipio  and  his  coterie.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  the  Scipionic  clique  would  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Terence  had  his  drama  not  embodied  their  own 
principles  ;  equally  certain  that  the  poet  wrote  his  own  plays ; 
and  primd  facie  probable  that  he  derived  from  his  patrons 
the  encouragement,  if  not  the  direct  suggestion,  of  his 
object.  For  Terence  was  less  of  a  caterer  for  popular 
amusement  than  a  writer  with  a  mission  to  improve  men's 
tastes  and  morals,  doing  for  Aemilianus  what  Vergil  did  a 
century  later  for  Augustus.  The  moral  is  readily  seen  in 
each  play,  but  it  is  also  most  skilfully  disguised :  the 
writings  of  Terence  combine,  perhaps  as  pei-fectly  as  comedy 
can,  the  qualities  which  amuse  and  those  which  elevate. 
Moreover,  albeit  himself  a  foreigner,  his  language  is  simpler 
and  more  natural  than  that  of  any  other  writer,  excepting 
perhaps  Caesar.  He  never  allows  his  debt  to  Greece  to 
vitiate    his   style,    and   in   fact    he  is  to  the  drama  what 
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Horace  is  to  hTic  poetry — at  once  most  artificial  and  most 
unaffected.  His  "  art "  was  of  that  sort  which  conceals 
art. 

§  14.  Of  Lucius  Afranius,  the  fourth  of  the  quartette 
named  by  Horace,  we  know  very  little.  After  the  early 
death  of  Terence  the  Plautine  style  of  comedy  fell  into 
decay,  and  there  arose  a  new  style  (togatae),  which  chose  its 
characters  and  scenes  from  Italian  life.  It  was  introduced 
by  Titinius,  and  followed  up  by  Afranius,  with  considerable 
success,  and  still  more  talent ;  but  it  was  no  more  endiu-ing 
than  the  old  style  of  paUiatae,  we  have  no  remains  of  it, 
and  along  with  all  other  branches  of  this  exotic  drama  it 
was  destined  to  disappear  before  the  rising  attractions  of 
the  Mimus. 

§  15.  Prose  literature  is  always  slower  to  develop  than  is 
poetry,  and,  at  any  rate  in  an  uncritical  society,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  make  attractive.  Society  at  Rome  could  hardly 
be  called  critical  as  yet,  for  the  circles  of  the  Scipios  were 
quite  exceptional.  It  was  for  these  circles,  and  for  other 
advocates  of  Hellenism,  that  the  first  Roman  historians 
^\Tote,  and  they  therefore  wrote  in  Greek.  These  were 
Q.  Fabius  Pictor  and  Cincius  Alimentus.  They  both  took 
an  active  part  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  in  which  indeed 
Cincius  was  made  prisoner,  a  fact  to  which  he  owed  his 
exceptional  knowledge  of  the  movements  and  resources  of 
Hannibal  during  the  war.  Both  wrote  a  so-called  History 
of  Rome  from  the  very  earliest  times — little  more  than  a 
bare  compilation  from  such  State  documents  as  the  Ponti- 
fical Archives  with  their  lists  of  events,  jx)rtentous  and 
otherwise,  which  called  for  the  attention  of  the  State 
Religion,  and  tlu'  Linen  Rolls  {Lihri  Lhitei),  containing  mere 
lists  of  the  annual  magistrates;  and  they  had  access  also 
to  the  family  arcliives  of  the  great  nobles,  in  which  would 
be  recorded  something  that  was  truth  under  a  cloak  of 
exaggeration  or  niisrepn  sentation.  Their  work,  again,  was 
sliackled  by  the  habit  of  chronicling  events  year  by  year, 
without  any  connection  of  cause  and  effect,  or  any  attempt 
to  draw  from  facts  the  lessons  which  alone  make  history 
worthy  of  study.  Nor  was  there,  as  yet,  any  such  thing  as 
historical  criticism  to  separate  myth  from  fact. 
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§  IG.  Tin*  first  gnat  writer  of  Latin  prose  was  M. 
Porcius  Cato.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  mainly 
in  literary  puisuits,  and  he  left  behind  him  a  multitude  of 
works  on  almost  every  subject  known  to  the  time.  Hating 
Greek — he  only  began  to  study  Greek  literature  at  the  end 
of  his  life — his  style  was  entirely  Roman  and  entirely  his 
own :  it  was  abrupt  and  sententious  to  the  last  degrf^e, 
entirely  unimaginative,  and  pregnant  with  information. 
His  greatest  work  was  entitled  Origines,  and  dealt  mainly 
vdih.  the  earliest  times  of  Rome  and  the  surrounding  Italian 
states,  for  Cato  differed  from  other  Romans  of  his  day  in 
this,  that  he  regarded  his  own  State  not  as  one  apart  from 
all  othei-s,  but  as  one  amongst  many.  He  was  a  cosmo- 
politan, but  an  Italian  cosmopolitan  :  he  drew  the  line  at 
anything  which  lay  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy.  After 
describing  the  habits,  laws,  customs,  and  antiquities,  of  the 
various  Italian  states,  he  wrote  the  history  of  the  Second 
Punic  War,  in  which  he  had  seen  service.  We  have 
nothing  left  of  the  book,  but  we  may  suppose  that  it  showed 
the  author's  "  brutal  truthfulness,"  and  that  its  errors,  if 
any,  were  due  only  to  the  want  of  critical  insight.  One 
peculiarity  about  his  historical  writing  was  that  he 
mentioned  no  Roman  names,  for  some  reason  unexplained. 

Cato  was  a  farmer  and  a  speculator,  and  he  has  left  us 
a  work,  Be  Re  Rustica,  which  embodies  the  results  of  his 
experience  in  regard  to  land  and  money-making.  In  its 
present  form  it  is  probably  a  late  re\dsion,  but  it  is  never- 
theless remarkable  for  its  arcliaic  style,  and  is  full  of 
out-of-the-way  words  from  rural  life  ;  but  it  is  full  of  blunt 
common-sense,  and  it  remained  for  years  a  text-book  on  its 
subjects.  Besides  instructions  as  to  the  culture  of  vines, 
olives,  etc.,  it  gives  us  valuable  information  as  to  the  value 
of  land,  rents,  the  acreage  of  farms,  the  cost  of  working  and 
stocking  land  under  various  sorts  of  cultivation,  and  full 
directions  jis  to  the  purchase  and  treatment  of  slaves. 
There  are  various  digressions  on  such  matters  as  herbal 
medicine,  and  the  management  of  women  and  children.  It 
LS,  in  fact,  a  Roman  yeoman's  handbook  on  "  How  to  farm 
profitably."  Cato  was  an  orator  of  power,  as  was  essential 
in  any  one  who  would  enter  public  life.     The  enemies  he 
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made  gave  him  practice  enough,  for  Cato  always  conducted 
his  own  defence  when  brought  to  trial,  and  always  success- 
fully. At  the  close  of  his  life  he  collected  the  best  of  his 
speeches  for  publication,  besides  many  which  were  inserted 
in  the  Origines,  so  that  Cicero  could  study  his  style  in 
some  hundred  and  fifty  orations.  Lastly,  Cato  wrote  and 
published  a  number  of  letters,  mainly  to  his  son,  on  every 
sort  of  subject — letters  full  of  fatherly  advice  and  epi- 
grammatic wisdom  ;  indeed,  at  a  subsequent  date,  Cato's 
Apophthegmata  were  collected  and  edited  as  a  separate 
book. 

Amongst  others  who  wrote  history  at  this  epoch  were 
Gains  Acilius  and  A.  Postumius  Albinus.  Nothing  is 
known  of  them  save  that  they  wrote  in  Greek,  the  former 
during  the  prime  of  Cato's  life  (180  B.C.),  the  latter  towards 
its  close  (150  B.C.).  There  was  also  a  Fabius  Maximus, 
who  re- wrote  Pictor's  History  in  Latin,  and  a  Calpurnius 
Piso,  who  wrote  Annals. 

§  17.  Like  their  tragedy,  the  historical  writing  of  the 
Romans  had  a  constant  tendency  towards  a  rhetorical 
foim.  Rhetoric  was  the  one  art  which  to  a  Roman's  mind 
included  all  others,  and  was  a  sine  qud  noii  with  all  alike. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  only  after  the  visit  of  Carneades 
(153  B.C.)  that  it  came  to  be  treated  scientifically,  and  the 
gi-eat  names  of  Latin  oratory  belong  to  the  last  century  of 
the  Republic.  Besides  Cato,  we  have  during  this  era  the 
two  Scipios,  Servius  Galba,  and  C.  Laelins.  Tlie  latter 
was  too  polished  to  be  vehement,  and  with  a  Roman 
audience  only  self -forgetful  vehemence  could  find  favour. 
Both  he  and  Scipio  Acmilianus  modelled  their  style  directly 
upon  that  of  Demosthenes  and  his  fellow  Athenians. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  period  of  Oligarchic  ruh^  was 
a  timo  of  literary  empiricism  in  which  most  forms  of 
composition  were  tried,  few  took  root,  many  failed  com- 
pletely, and  none  grew  rapidly.  In  a  hundred  yeai*s  fi-om 
Nacviiis'  (lay  theie  was  not  more  change  in  the  literary 
idiom  of  Rome,  albeit  so  young  and  unt'ornied,  than  occui-s 
within  a  century's  growth  of  our  own  now  fully  developed 
language.  In  Kepul)lican  Rome  literatunM-emained  always 
an  exotica  cultivated  only  for  a  casual   festival  or  for  the 
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salon,  and  it  had  no  widespread  and  spontaneous  vigour  of 
its  own.  ISlouimsen's  remark  that  the  period  of  Kome's 
greatest  vigour  is  precisely  that  in  which  she  had  no 
literature,  has  been  quoted  with  approval  by  almost  every 
writer  on  tliis  subject  since  its  utterance. 

§  18.  Chief  amongst  the  patrons  of  intellect  in  Korae 
was  Scipio  Minor.  The  elder  Africanus  had  likewise 
patronised  litterati,  but  he  had  not  himself  taken  much 
share  in  their  productions  or  philosophy.  His  son,  in  health 
an  invalid,  followed  in  the  same  track,  so  that  Scipio  Minor 
had  already  a  kind  of  family  tradition  to  mamtain  when 
he  became  by  adoption  the  invalid's  son.  But  he  went 
further  than  did  the  others.  Not  only  did  he  give  his 
friendship  to  men  of  letters  and  philosophy,  but  he  shared 
in  all  their  various  pursuits.  In  his  villa  met  the 
Stoics  Panaetius  of  Rhodes  and  Diogenes,  Lucilius  the 
satirist  of  the  rising  generation,  and  Terence,  reciting  or 
lecturing  each  to  an  audience  which  included  most  of  the 
wit  and  ability  of  Rome — P.  Rupilius  and  Caelius  Anti- 
pater  the  historians;  Mucins  Scaevola  the  Augur,  and 
Manius  Manilius,  another  great  jurist ;  C.  Laelius,  Scipio's 
comrade  in  many  a  campaign,  whom  men  called  Sapiens 
for  his  \\^dom  ;  and  such  men  as  C.  Fannius,  Furius  Philus, 
and  Spurius  Mummius  brother  of  Mummius  Achaicus,  all 
types  of  the  best  class  of  Roman  gentlemen.  Scipio  himself 
wrote  a  little,  and  studied  rhetoric  for  its  utility ;  but  it 
was  mainly  for  its  own  sake  that  he  and  his  fellows  studied 
Greek  literature — he  knew  all  Homer  off  by  heart — while 
in  Greek  Philosophy  they  tried  to  find  rules  for  theii* 
guidance  in  social  and  political  life.  Scipio  in  particular 
was  keenly  alive  to  the  perils  which  beset  the  State :  he 
knew  that  the  Government  was  decaying  fast,  and  that  the 
remedy,  to  be  of  use,  must  be  speedy  and  drastic ;  but  he 
could  not  go  so  far  as  did  his  brother-in-law  and  cousin 
Ti])erius  Gracchus,  and  it  was  for  this  that  he  was  murdered 
(129  B.c).^     He  would  have  none  of  the  vices  of  Hellenism, 

'  He  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  further  execution  of  the  provisions  of  Gracchus* 
Agrarian  Law  of  133  B.C.,  and  was  found  dead  in  bed  on  the  morning  after  his 
greatest  effort.  It  is  likely,  but  not  proven,  that  his  death  was  violent,  and  its 
motive  revenge.  Carbo,  a  leading  partisan  of  Gracchus,  was  commonly  believed  to 
be  the  assassin. 
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and  his  own  life  set  a  pattern  of  Hellenic  culture  combined 
with  Roman  virtues  before  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-men ;  in- 
somuch that  even  his  hereditary  foe  Cato  owned  this,  the 
last  of  the  Great  Scipios,  the  second  of  Yergil's  "two 
thunderbolts  of  battle,"  to  be  the  "one  man  of  strength 
and  wit  amidst  a  world  of  shadow-figures." 
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Cicero. — De  Senectute.     Edited  by  A.  H.  Allcroft,  M.A.  Oxon., 
and  \V.  F.  MasOxM,  M.A.  Lond. 

PART  I.  :  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes.     Is.  6d. 
PART  II. :    A  Vocabulary   (in  order  of  the  Text),  with 

Test  Papers.     Interleaved,  Is. 
PART  III. :  A  Literal  Translation.     Is. 
The  Three  Parts  in  one  vol.     3s. 

"Tlie  notes  are  admirable." — Teachers'  Aid. 

"Very  little  is  wanting  tliat  a  matriculant  at  the  University  of  London  is  likely 
to  require.  The  notes,  altliougli  lull,  are  simjjle.  Subject-matter  is  dealt  with  in 
an  index  of  proper  names,  while  the  grammatical  dithculties  of  Cicero's  complicated 
sentences  receive  due  attention." — KduaUtonal  Times.  ^ 

Cicero.— Pro    Archia.     (Uniform   with   tlio  above    in    price  and 

Hrraiii;ciiHMit  of  Pnrts.) 

Xenophon.   -Anabasis,    Book   I.      Edited  by  A.  H.  Allcroft, 
M.A.  ().Kon.,  and  F.  L.  I),  liic  hakoson,  B.A.  Lond. 

PART  I.:  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes.     Is.  6d. 

PART  II.:  A  VocAhULAiiY    (in  order  of    the  Text),  with 
Tkht  Papers.     Interleaved,  Is. 

PART  III.  :  A  Literal  Translation.     Is. 

TlIK   TllKKK    I'aUTS    IN'   ONK   VOI,.       3s. 

"To  those  wliose  time  is  limited,  these  hooks  are  a  real  boon.  This  volnnio  is 
prepnre<l  on  tlw  same  plan  as  tlie  previous  classical  works  from  the  sanu'  source, 
and  the  iiott^s  contain  n  vast  amount  of  information  on  grammatical  pointd.  The 
index  will  save  much  laborious  searching  out." — KiluratimuU  Times. 

"  An  iiidtx  of  names,  personal  and  geogmphical,  furuishos  concise  notices.  The 
text  is  clearly  iirinlid,  and  flic  few  rdriar  lertinnes  seem  to  have  been  dealt  with 
illscrindnatingly.     The  book  is  will  planned  and  well  editeil.  "-  /•-'</i(C(i(i()aa/  .NVicj. 

"The  series  is    unrivalled    in   sunplying   the   re(|uisil.o  assistance  to   li«>ndou 
University  studeids,  and  if  not  bougtd  by  an  iiitendiuK  candidate,  it  Juust  Ik*  that 
by  some  nUMchance  he  has  not  known  them.  " — Tetwherf'  Monthhi. 
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Ovid. — Tristia,  Book  I.     Edited  by  A.  H.  Allcroft,  M.A.  Oxen., 
and  F.  P.  Smi'HA.M,  M.A.  Loud. 

PART  I. :  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes.     Is.  6d. 
PART  II. :    A  Vocabulary   (in  order  of  the  Text),  with 
Test  Papers.     Interleaved,  Is. 

PART  III.:  A  Literal  Translation.     Is. 
The  Three  Parts  in  one  vol.     3s. 

Ovid. —  Tristia,  Book  III.      (Uniform  with  the  above  in  price- 
and  arrangement  of  Parts.) 
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R.  M.  Thomas,  M.A.  Lond.     Is.  6d. 
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Sallust.  —  Catiline.      Edited  by  T.  M.  Neatby,  M.A.  Lond.   and 
Cauib.,  and  W.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  Lond. 

PART  I. :  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes.     2s.  6d. 

PART  II.:   A  Vocabulary   (in   order  of  the  Text),  with 
Test  Papers.     Interleaved,  Is. 

PART  III. :  A  Literal  Translation.     Is. 

The  Three  Parts  in  one  vol.     4s. 

Xenophon.— Hellenica,  Book  III.     Edited  by  A.  H.  Allcroft, 
M.A.  Uxon.,  and  F.  L.  D.  Richardson,  B.A.  Load. 
Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes.     3s.  6d. 
A  Literal  Translation.     Is.  6d. 
In  one  vol.     4s.  6d. 
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Livy— Book  V.     Edited  by  W.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  Lond.,  and  A.  H. 

'  Allcroft,  M.A.  Oxon.  PART  T. :  Introduction,  Text,  and 
Notes,  Ss.  6d.  PART  II. :  A  Vocabulary  (in  order  of  the 
Text),  with  Test  Papers,  Interleaved,  Is.  PART  III.:  A 
Close  Translation,  Is.  6d.  The  Three  Parts  in  one  vol., 
5s.  6d. 

"The  Interesting  story  of  the  early  dictatorships  of  Camillus  will  carry  the 
gtudeiit  on.  The  text  is  good,  the  notes  niuneroiis  and  concise,  yet  useful  and 
informing.  Tact,  taste,  and  talent  are  shown  in  the  editorial  work." — Ediicutional 
News. 

"  Introductions  are  furnished,  and  indexes  of  proper  names  and  appendices, 
wherever  these  give  promise  of  being  helpful  to  private  students." — School 
(iuardian. 

"All  that  we  have  said  of  the  i)receding  [Xenophon's  Anahashi]  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  above.  There  is  scarcely  a  manual  that  has  come  from  the 
University  Correspondence  College  Press  which  has  not  received  unqualified 
praise  in  these  columns — and  deservedly  so,  for  they  are  so  well  equipped  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  for  which  they  are  compiled,  and  yet  their  merits  are  such 
as  are  deserving  of  a  much  wider  field." — Schoolmaster. 

Ovid,  rasti.  Books  III,  and  IV.  Edited  by  T.  M.  Xkatby, 
M.A.  Lond.,  and  F.  G.  Plaistowe,  M.A.  Camb.  PART  I.  : 
Introduction,  Text,  and  Notes,  3s.  6d.  PART  II.  :  A 
VocAiULARY  (in  order  of  the  Te.xt),  with  Test  i'.M'ERs,  Inte-- 
Iraved,  Is.  PART  III.:  A  Close  Translation,  Is.  6d. 
The  Three  Parts  in  one  vol.,  5s.  6d. 

"Specially  fresh  and  accurate.  The  notes  are  admirable.  There  is  an  entire 
absence,  throughout,  (if  superfluous  matter  so  t)fteu  found  in  editions  of  classical 

authors."-    I'ui'  III  r<'  A  hi. 

Sschylus.  Prometheus  Vinctns.  Edited  by  F.  G.  Plaistowe, 
M.A.  Canil).,  und  VV.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  Lond.  I'ART  I.:  iNTRt*- 
i.ucTio.N,  Tk.xt,  and  Notks,  38.  6d.  PART  11.:  A  Vocabu- 
lary (in  order  of  the  Text),  with  Test  Papers.  Interleaved,  Is. 
PART  III.:  A  Ci.osK  Translation,  Is.  6d.  The  Thrkk 
I'arts  in  one  vol.,  5s.  6d. 

"The  text  )dv«*n  i«  intelligible,  the  notes  helpful,  and  the  woik,  us  a  whole,  is 
well  done.   --  EdacutUtiud  Sitr.-t. 

"  The  work  of  men  wlio  have  proved  themselves  to  be  ]>ossessrd  of  the  special 
(lualitlcation.s  nece8»«ry.  Introductions  are  furni.Hhed.and  .mlexe.s  of  prosier  names 
and  Hp|)eiidir;is  i>r  dialect  wlierever  these  give  itroinise  of  being  heli)tul  to  the 
Htmleiit.  I'lie  eilitoriai  work  apjHars  to  have  been  <lone  with  considerable  care, 
Hnd  to  be  well  suited  to  the  particular  purpose  of  the  series. '—.ScAooi  UuaniUtn. 
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History  of  England,   1640  to  1670.      By  C.   S.  Fearenside, 
:M.A.  O.xoii.     3s.  6d. 

"  Tlio  skill  with  which  Mr.  F(;areiisi(h;  has  managed  to  produce  a  model  .student's 
handbook,  with  its  necessary  brevity,  clearness,  and  mass  of  matter,  and  at  the 
.same  time  a  thnroufrhly  inlerestinj;  history,  written  in  a  vigorous  and  picturesque 
.style,  is  above  i)raise.  It  is  a  mf)del  of  terseness,  and  excites  one's  admiration  the 
more  one  reads  it.  With  such  a  book  at  haml,  the  student  needs  uo  more." — 
Teachers  Monthly. 

"The  mutual  relations  of  jiolitical  i)arties,  and  the  constitutional  changes  of  the 
period,  are  given  in  a  wonderfully  clear  and  satisfactory  manner  ;  and  an  excellent 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  biograi)hical  appendix  of  the  cliief  characters  in  English 
public  life  during  this  period." — Lyceum. 

"  Is  in  all  respects  a  very  satisfactory  volume." — Sdiool  Guard'wn. 

"Mr.  Fearenside,  in  his  little  text-book  on  this  period,  1640-1670,  gives  of  it  a 
very  clear  and  graphic  account.  His  genealogical  tables  and  his  plans  of  the  great 
battles  are  very  well  done;  as  also  are  the  brief  biographical  sketches  which  come 
in  an  appendix  at  the  end." — Literary  Opinion. 

"  The  student  who  uses  it  for  examination  jjurposes  will  find  the  information  he 
requires  put  in  an  easily  accessible  and  well-arranged  form." — SvhooJmnster. 


History  of  English.  Literature,  1620  to  1670,  with  Ques- 
tioiis  on  the  Period  1640-1670.  By  W.  Ji.  Low,  M.A.  L  »nd. 
3s.  6d. 

"  This  book,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Low,  will  be  welcomed  by  all  students.  Not 
only  is  it  written  with  Mr.  Low's  usual  care  and  thoroughness,  but  it  contains  two 
valuable  indexes  of  authors  and  works,  one  chronological,  the  other  alphabetical  ; 
and  also  a  set  of  about  sixty  questions,  in  range  and  .style  similar  to  those  of  the 
examination." — Edxicational  Times. 

"  It  affords  another  example  of  the  author's  comprehensive  grasp  of  his  subject, 
combined  with  the  true  teacher's  power  of  using  sucli  .judicious  condensation  that 
the  more  salient  points  are  brought  clearly  into  view." — Teachers'  Monthly. 

"Mr.  Low  has  succeeded  in  giving  a  very  readable  and  lucid  account  of  the 
iterature  of  tlie  time,  and  has  packed  an  extraorflijiary  amount  of  information  into 
a  very  small  compass.  His  book  will  be  found  very  interesting  and  instructive, 
quite  apart  from  its  value  as  a  handbook  for  examination  purposes." — LMerary 
World. 

"A  most  iuterest-ng  and  a  veiy  complete  account  of  English  literature  during 
this  period.  Tlie  .synojjtical  index  of  authors  and  the  chronological  table  of  the 
chief  works,  together  with  an  excellent  series  of  questions,  make  the  book  invalu- 
able for  purposes  of  examinations." — Lycpuin. 

"  A  history  of  the  Englisli  lit4'rature,  by  W.  H.  Low,  which  deals  in  a  lucid  and 
instructive  manner  with  the  writ ings  of  those  aiithors  the  chief  part  of  whose  work 
was  di^ne  between  the  accession  of  Charles  L  and  the  Restoration."— Bombay 
Adx'ertiser. 
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Milton. — Samson  Agonistes.      Edited  by    A.    J,  Wyatt,   M.A. 
Lond.     2s.  6d. 

"  The  notes  are  numerous,  skilfully  adapted  to  their  purpose,  and  painstakingly 
elucidative.  The  work  is  capably  executed,  and  is  deserving  of  approval  both  on 
the  classical  and  the  English  side." — Educational  News. 

"  It  contains  a  capital  introduction,  with  critical  comments,  and  an  index  of 
archaic  words  and  former  accentuations.  The  notes  are  excellent." — Eibicational 
Times. 

"This  edition  of  Samson  Agonistes  stands  unrivalled  as  a  student's  handbook. 
The  information  contained  in  the  introduction  and  notes  is  so  reliable  and  compre- 
hensive that  the  student  will  have  no  need  to  seek  elsewhere." — Teachers'  Monthly. 

"  Aditiiiably  edited.  The  notes  are  learned  without  being  prosy,  and  interesting 
without  being  superficial." — Congregational  Magazine. 

"  This  edition  of  Samson  Agonistes  is  complete  in  every  detail,  and  affords  a  vast 
fund  of  information  concerning  the  poem  from  every  i)oint  of  view.  The  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  cover  every  difficulty  that  can  offer  itself  to  tlie  student,  besides 
beinir  calculated  to  enhance  his  interest  in  the  poem  and  its  history." — Lyceum. 


Milton.— Sonnets.     Edited  by  W.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  Lond.     Is.  6d. 

"  Will  be  a  great  lielp  to  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  forthcoming  Inter- 
mediate Examination  in  Arts  at  the  University  of  London." — Echicational  Times. 

Intermediate  English,  1893.  Qaestions  on  all  the  Pass  and 
lIoMours  subjects  set,  with  advice  on  Text-Books.     2s.  6d. 

FOR    TfONOURS. 

Tacitus.— Annals,  Books  I.  and  II.  Edited,  with  Lntrodii  tio\ 
:iti(l  NoTKs,  by  W.  F.  M A^()\l,  M.A.  Loud.  Book  L,  2s.  6d. 
Book  II.,  3s.  6d.     Tkansi.atio.n  of  Books  I.  and  IT.,  2s.  6d. 

"  Xr)t  a  difficulty  has  i)cen  passed." — School nuister. 

"  Wifli  such  a  book  as  this  in  his  hand,  the  student  may  study  a  difficult  author 
without  (:oiMpli(!;iti(l  reference  to  other  volumes." — Educational  Times. 

Terence.     Adelphi.     Traxstation.     By  A.  F.  Mi  knkt,  M.A.    2s. 

History  of  England,  1660  to  1714,  with  (^uostions  on  the 
IN'iiod  n;7(i    llin.      My  ('.  8.  Ki' \itK\sii»K,  M.A.Oxoi).     2s.  6d. 

Synopsis  of  English  History.   1660  to  1714.     2s. 

History  of  English    Literature,  1660  to    1714.  with  Ques- 
tioiiH  Oil  th(!  Period  1G7U-1702.      l{y  W.  II.  Low,  M.A.     3s.  6d. 
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Zbc  ZTutorial  Scriee— 3ntci\  Hrta,  1894. 

.SrEClAL  SUJiJKCTS. 


Rcdi^ij  January    1893. 

Tacitus. — Histories,  Book  I.  Edited  by  F.  G.  Plaistowk,  M.A. 
('ami).,  and  H.  .J.  .Maidmknt,  M.A.  Lond.  and  Oxon.  PART  I. : 
Introdcctiox,  Tkxt,  and  Notes,  3s.  6d.  PAIIT  II.:  A  Vo- 
cabulary (in  order  of  the  Text),  with  Tkst  Papers,  Interleaved, 
Is.  PAKT  III.:  A  Closk  Translation,  Is.  6d.  The  Three 
Parts  in  one  vol.,  5s.  6d. 

Horace. — Epistles.  Edited  by  F.  G.  Plaistowe,  M.A.  Camb., 
and  W.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  Lond.  (Uniform  with  the  al)OTe  in 
price  and  arrantrement  of  Parts.) 

Herodotus. — Book  VIII.  Edited  by  J.  Thompson,  M.A.  Camb,, 
and  R.  M.  Thomas,  M.A.  Lond.  PART  I. :  Introduction,  Text, 
and  Notes,  3s.  6d.  PART  II.:  A  Vocabulary  (in  order  of 
the  Text),  with  Test  Papers,  Interleaved,  Is.  PART  III.:  A 
Close  Translation,  Is.  6d.  The  Three  Parts  in  one  vol., 
5s.  6d. 

History  of  England,  1485  to  1603.  By  C.  S.  Fearenside, 
M.A.  Oxou.      ( ]'(>!.  II.  of  A  Lou'ier  History  of  England.)      3s.  6d. 

History  of  English  Literature,  to  1660.  By  W.  H.  Low, 
M.A.  Lond.  {Vol.  I.  to  1580,  Vol.  II.  158U  to  1660  of  An  Inter- 
mediate History  of  English  Literatnre.     Each  3s.  6d.) 

Chaucer.— The  House  of  Tame.      Edited  by  W.  H.  Low,  M.A. 

Lond.     3s.  6d. 
Intermediate  English,   1894.     Questions  on  all  the  Pass  and 

Honours  subjects  set,  with  advice  on  Text-Books.     2s.  6d. 

FOR    HONOURS,    1893    TO    1895. 

Tacitus.     Annals,  Books  I.  and  II.     Edited,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes.   Ijy    W.   F.   Masom,   M.A.   Lond.     Book  I.,  2s.  6d. 

Book  II.,  3s.  (5d.     Translation  of  Books  I,  and  IJ.,  2s.  6d. 

^Ready. 
Terence.     Adelphi.     Translation.    By  A.  F.  Burnet,  M.A.  Lond. 

2s.  [Ready. 

Cicero.     Ad  Atticum,  Book  IV.    Edited,  with  Introduction  and 

Notes,    by   J.    II.    llwDoN,   M..\.    Lond    and    Camb.     3s.  6d. 

Translation,  2s.  6d. 


PUBLISHED  BY  W.  B  CLIVE  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS  ROW.  STRAND. 

Zbc  tutorial  Series— B.H.,  1893. 

SPECIAL   SUBJECTS. 

Cicero. — Philippic  II.  A  Traxslatiox.  By  J.  H.  Haydox,  M.A. 
Loud,  and  Camb.     2s.  6d. 

Vergil. — Aeneid,  Books  I. -IV.  A  Traxslatiox.  By  A.  A.  Irwin 
Nesbitt,  M.A.     2s. 

B.A.   Latin   Notabilia   and    Test   Papers   for    1893  on  the 

Prescribed  Authors,  with  advice  on  the  clioice  of  Text-Books. 
By  J.  H.  IIaydox,  M.A.  Loud,  and  Camb.,  and  F.  G.  Plaistowe, 
M.A.  Camb.     Is.  6d. 

History  of  Rome,  B.C.  202-133.  By  A.  H.  Allcroft,  M.A. 
Oxon.,  and  W.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  Lond.     4s.  6d. 

"  We  tiinl  it  adinirahlc,  and  can  lit-artily  reconuiiond  it." — Liio'tnu. 

"These  tifteen  cliajitiTs  succinctly  narrate  the  chief  events,  describe  the  relii^ion 
and  srjcial  develniniicnt,  tlie  clianges  in  tlie  constitution,  and  the  proj^ress  of  libera- 
tion. The  paragraphs  are  distinct,  the  divisions  clear,  and  the  treatment  adequate. 
The  authors  know  how  to  arrange  knowledge,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  grasped  and 
firmly  hi^ld."  —Ed Hcatiortdl  NeAun. 

"  It  describtj.s,  in  a  clear  and  masterly  style,  that  period  of  Roman  history.  The 
authors  give  evidence  of  a  thorough  study  of  Roman  history  ;  and  the  result  of 
their  researches  will  mean  a  saving  of  much  time  an<l  labour  to  the  student." — 
Bounl  Tearhrr. 

"  The  authors  are  to  be  complimented  on  their  excellent  work.  Such  a  compila- 
tion, at  once  t  rustworthy  in  n)atter  and  most  readable  in  style,  must  have  entailed 
no  ordinary  amount  of  labour,  for  which  every  student  of  this  j>articular  period  of 
Roman  history  ought  to  feel  gratcfid.  It  is  f|uite  on  a  level  with  '  Early  Grecian 
History'  in  the  same  series  — which  is  to  give  It  very  li't^'i  praise."— NrAoo?)Hf(.sr»'r. 

"It  may  be  noted  that  more  attention  isgixcn  than  is  usual  in  siudi  handbooks 
to  tracing  the  gradual  development  o|  social  and  constil  ul  ional  chaiim's  in  the 
state. " — Literarij  WorUi. 

Synopsis  of  Roman  History.  B.C.  202  to  133.  witii  Test 
J'afkk.s.  By  A.  11.  Al.M  KOFI,  M.A.  Oxon.,  and  W.  F.  M  vsom. 
M.A.  Lond.     Interleaved,  Is.  6d. 

Sophocles.     Philoctetes.     A  Traxslatiox.    By  F.  (4.  Plaistowk, 

.\1..\.  Caiiil).     2s.  6d. 
Herodotus. — Book  VII.     A 'I'kansi.ation.    IJy  .1.  Tiiomi'nun,  .M.A. 

Cuinl..     3s.  6d. 

B.A.  Greek  Notabilia  and  Test  Papers  for  1893  on  the  Pr©- 

Horib»'d    AiTiioKs.      liv   H.  .1.  Maiilmini,  M  A.  Lnml.  and  Oxon., 

and  F.  G.  Plaistowk,  M.A.  Ciind).     1b.  6d. 
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SPECIAL  SUBJECTS. 


Synopsis  of  Grecian  History,  B.C.  495  to  404,  with  Tkst 
l'.\,.KKs.  By  A.  II.  Allckokt,  M.A.  Oxon.,  and  W.  F.  Masom, 
M.A.  Loud.     Interleaved,  Is.  6d. 

B.A.  Eng-lish,  1893.  Questions  on  all  the  Pass  Subjects  set  for 
lbU;i,  with  advice  on  the  choice  of  Text-Books.     2s.  6d. 

FOR    HONOURS. 

Tacitus.— Annals,  Books  I.  and  II.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  W.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  Lond.  Book  I.,  2s.  6d. ; 
Book  II.,  3s.  6d.     Translation  of  Books  I.  and  II.,  2s.  6d. 

"  Not  a  (litticulty  has  been  ])ass(Ml." — Schoolmaster. 

"  With  such  a  book  in  his  hand,  the  student  may  study  a  ditticult  autlior  without 
complicated  reference  to  other  volumes." — Educational  Tiraea. 

"  This  is  another  of  those  splendidly-edited  issues  of  the  Classics,  published  by 
Messrs.  W.  B.  Clive  &  Co.  .  .  .  We  have  some  difficulty  in  ima<,'inins  anything 
tliat  a  student  could  desire  that  is  not  here  sum^Wcd."— Educational  Nim^s. 

"The  introductinii  and  the  notes  are  especially  excellent."  —  Sc/iooZ  Board 
Chronicle. 

Terence.— Adelphi.    A  Tkanslatiox.    By  A.  F.  Burnet,  M.A.    2s. 

Cicero. — De  Finibus,  Book  I.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  S.  Moses,  M.A.  Oxon.,  B.A.  Lond.,  and  C.  S. 
Fearenside,  M.A.  Oxon,     2s.  6d.     Translation,  2s. 

The  above  is  the  only  edition  with  English  Notes. 

"  The  Introduction  pre.seiits  a  carefully  compiled  summary  of  ancient  philosophy 
down  to  the  time  of  Cicero.  The  Analysis  and  Notes  are  both  excellent,  and  can- 
not but  be  of  real  service  to  the  student." — School  Hoard  Chronicle. 

"  The  Explanatory  Notes  are  excellent.  The  Translation  is  ably  done  into  crisp 
classic  English.  A  better  book  for  its  purpose  cannot  be  recommended."— Heofd- 
masti  ;■  >  (iii'iih . 

Cicero.— Ad  Atticum,  Book  IV.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes.  l)y  J.  11.  II avdon,  M.A,  Lond.  and  Camb.  3s.  6d. 
Translation,  2s.  6d.  [Ih  pj-eparation. 

Cicero. — Philippic  II.  A  Tkanslation.  By  J.  H.  Havdon,  M.A. 
Loud.  uikA  lamb.      2s.  6d. 


PUBLISHED  BY  W.  B.  CLIVE  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS  BOW,  STRAND. 

Ztbe  tutorial  Scries— 56*^,  1894. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS. 


(Ready  by  Easter  1893.) 
Cicero. — Ad  Atticum,  Book   IV.      Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  J.  H.  trxYnox,  M.A.  Lond.  and  Camb.     3s.  6d. 

Cicero.— Ad  Atticum,  Book  IV.  A  Translation,  with  Test 
Papers.     By  J,  l\.  Haydon,  M.A.  Lond.  and  Camb.     2s.  6d. 

Terence. — Phormio.  A  Translation,  with  Test  Papf.r>.  By 
F.  G.  Plaistowe,  M.A.  Camb.     2s.  6d. 

History  of  Rome,  B.C.  78  31.  By  A.  H.  Allcroft,  M.A. 
Oxon.,  and  VV.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  Lond.  With  Test  Papers  on 
the  Period  B.C.  78-42.     4s.  6d. 

Aristophanes      Vespae.      A  Translation,  with    Test   Papers. 

By  F.  G.  Plaistowe,  M.A.  Camb.     2s.  6d. 
Demosthenes.     Adversus  Leptinem.  A  Translation,  with  Test 

Packk^.      By  K.  K.  A.  Tkavks,  H.A.  Camb.     2s.  6d. 

History  of  Greece,  B.C.  404  323.  By  A.  H.  Allc  roh,  M.A. 
Oxon.,  and  \V.  F.  xMasom,  M.A.  Lond.  4s.  6d.  Synopsis,  with 
Test  I'apers  on  the;  Period  B.C.  -iOt-IiiiS.     Interleaved,  Is.  6d. 

B.A.  English.  1894.  Questions  on  all  the  Pass  Subjects  set, 
with  advice  oti  the  choice  of  Text-Mooks.      2s.  6d. 

FOR    HONOUHS.     {Ready.) 

Tacitus— Annals,  Books  I.  and  II.  Edited,  with  Intkoiu  tTiox 
iMid  N(.Ti;s,  l.y  \V.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  Lond.  Hook  I.,  2s.  Sd.; 
Hook  11.,  3s.  6d.     Translation  of  Hooks  1.  and  II.,  2s.  6d. 

Terence.  Adelphi.  A  Translation.  Hv  A.  F.  Hiuni  i,  MA. 
homl.     2s. 

Cicero.     De  rinibiis.  Book  I.     Kdited,  with    I  ntrooi  c  tion  and 
Notes,  I)v  S.  Moses,  M.A.  o.\on.,  H.A.  Lond..  and  C.  S.  Fearen- 
SIDE,  M.A.  0\on.     2s.  6d.     Translation,  2s. 
rill'  iiiihi  KilitiiMi  with  KiikIi^Ii  ii<>to8. 

Cicero.     Philippic  II.     A  'I'ransi,  \  nos.     \\\  .1.  11.  11  andon.  M.A. 

I.oikI.  ;iiii|  t'ainii.      2b.  6d. 
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ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  THE:  Its  History  ami  Structure. 
|}y  W.  II.  Low,  M.A.  Lond.     3s.  6d. 

"The  work  is  scliolarly  ami  accurate." — The  !S<-h<iolmns(cr. 

"The  hi.story  of  1  lie  l;iiii,'ua,Lje  ami  etymoloi^'y  are  both  well  ami  fully  treatc<l." — 
Tendieri:'  ^fonillh|. 

"  Ai)tly  and  clearly  written." — Tendiers'  Aid. 

French  Accidence,  Tlie  Tutorial.     2s.  6d.         [In  preparation. 

FRENCH  PROSE  READER.  By  8.  Barlkt,  B.-es-Sc,  and 
W.  F.  M  AsoM.  M.A.  l/)n(l.  Is.  6d,  With  complete  Vocabflary, 
2s.  6d.     Xuii^  .111(1  Krv.  3s.  6d.  tict. 

HEAT  AND  LIGHT,  ELEMENTARY  TEXT-BOOK  OF. 

By  K.  W.  Stkwart,  B.Sc.  Loud.      Seroml  Edition.      3s.  6d. 

This  book  embraces  the  entire  Matriculation  .Syllal)U.s,  and  contaiu.s  over  130 
Diagrams. 

"A  stuilent  of  ordinary  ability  who  works  carefully  through  this  book  need  not 
fear  the  examination." — Tli<'  Sclioolnwxter. 

"  It  will  be  found  an  admirable  text-book." — Educational  Nevjs. 

Heat  and  Light  Problems,  with  numerous  Worked  Examples. 
By  K.  W.  Stkw  ART,  B.Sc.  Lond.     Is.  6d. 

History  of  Engfland,  The  Tutorial.  B.\  C.  S.  Fearenside, 
M.A.  Oxon.,  and  W.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  Lond.  [In  preparation. 

Hydrostatics,  An  Elementary  Text-Book  of.       By  William 

iJRiGGs,  LL.B.,  B.A.,  F.C.S.,  and  G.  H.  Hhvax,  M.A.     Is.  6d. 

[In  preparation. 

LATIN  COMPOSITION  AND  SYNTAX.  With  Copious 
Exercises.  By  A.  H.  Allckoft,  i\LA.  Oxon.,  and  J.  H.  Havdox, 
M.A.  Camb.  and  Lond.  Third  Edition.  2s.  6d.  Key, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  best  manuals  on  the  abovo  subject  that  we  have  met  with  for 
some  time." — The  Schoohaaster. 

"The  clearness  and  conci.se  accuracy  of  this  book  are  truly  remarkable." — 
Education. 

LATIN  GRAMMAR,  THE  TUTORIAL.  Bv  B.  J.  Hayes, 
-M.A.  Lond.,  and  W.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  Lond.     3s.  (Sd. 

Latin  Grammar,  The  Preliminary.  By  B.  J,  Hayks,  M.A. 
Lond.      Is.  6d.  [/)(  preparation. 

Latin  Reader,  The  Tutorial.  Is.  6d.  With  Complete  Vocabu- 
lary, 2s.  6d.     Kky,  2s.  6d.  net.  IShorthj. 

London  Undergraduate  Unseens  fLiiin  and  Ch-eek,  set  at 
Matriculation  and  Iulo^  Art.s,  1875-1890).      Is.  6d. 

(For  fuller  particulars  of  the  above,  see  Catalogue  of  Text-Books  and  Guides  for 
London  University  Examinatiuns.) 
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MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY,  ELEMENTARY 
TEXT-BOOK  or,  em])racing  the  entire  Matriculation  Syl- 
labus, with  numerous  Diagrams.  By  R.  W.  Stewart,  B.Sc.  Lend. 
3s.  6d. 

"  It  i.s  a  capital  example  of  what  a  good  text-book  should  be." — Eilucational  News. 
"  Particularly  suitable  for  those  who  are  without  the  assistance  of  a  lecturer." — 

Li/reicin. 

Matriculation  and  Intermediate  Greek.  By  B.  J.  Hates,  M.A. 
Lond.,  and  W.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  Lond.  2s.  6d. 
CoNTENT.s :  Advice  on  Text-Books — Plan  of  Study  for  30  weeks,  with  indica- 
tion of  important  i>oints — Notes  and  Hints  on  Grammar,  &c. — All  the  University 
Inter.  Examination  Papers  in  Grammar,  with  Model  Answers  to  1890,  and  the 
Matriculation  Paper  of  .Jan.  ISOl,  with  Answers. 

Matriculation  Examination  Papers.  Reprints  of  the  last 
Twenty- five  to  Thirty-five  Papers  in  each  subject,  with  Model 
Answers  to  tlie  most  recent  by  Tutors  of  University  Corre- 
spondence College.     6  vols.,  Is.  each  ;  cloth  ^\t,  Is.  6d. 

Matriculation  Exam.  Papers  (in  all  subjects).  June  1889,  and 
Jan.  aji'i  June  1H90.     3d.  each  set. 

Matriculation  Latin.      By  B.  J.  Hayks,  M.A.  Lond.     Third   Edi- 
tion, Enl  ir>r('(l.     Is.  6d. 
CoxTENTs  :    .Scheme  of  Study,    with  Notes  and   Hints— Matric.  Papers   for   10' 

years — Illustrative  Senteiices  for  Laliu  Prose — Model  Solutions,  Ac. 

Matriculation  Mathematics.     Fourth  Edition.     Is.  6d.   " 

CoNTKNTs:  Hints  Choice  of  Text -Hooks— IS  Weekly  Schcniis  of  Study— 18 
Test  Papers- »■)•>  Miseellaneous  Questions— 2.0()  Selectccl  Examples  Answers — 
Model  Solutions— Mst  of  Euclid's  Proj)osit  ions  set  at  Mat  riculation  duriu};  10  years. 

Matriculation  Model  Answers,  tof^et her  with  the  Examination 
l'\i'i:i;8,  fidtii  .liini«  iSSS  to  .laniiary  lS!tl.  8  vols.,  Is.  each  ; 
cloth  «,nlL,  Is.  6d. 

MECHANICS  AND  HYDROSTATICS,  WORKED  EX- 
AMPLES IN:  A  (inidiiatcd  ('()urM>  for  liOiidoii  Matriculation. 
Is.  6d. 

Mechanics,  An  Elementary  Text-Book  of .  Uy  W  ii,ii\m  HuK^is, 
1,1,. 15.,  M.A.,  E.G. S..  and  (i.  H.  liKYW,  M.A.         [In  preparation. 

Synopsis  of  Non-Metallic  Chemistry.  With  an  Appendix  on 
Calculuiioiis       lU    Wi  1,1,1  \M    Ui;i(...s,    [A.M.,    H.A.,   E.C.S.      Jn^ 

/erIrarrJ.        Is.   6d. 

MATRICULATION  DIRECTORY,  with  PULL  AN- 
SWERS to  the  Examination  Papers.     N'os.  IV.,  VI.,  VF!., 

VIII.,  I.\.,  .\.,  .\I..  .\II.  (.luiu?  isss,  and  .luiu>  lS8i».  to  .hino 
1H<>2.)  f!l()th  f^ilt,  !■.  each,  not.  Sos.  II..  111.,  W  arc  out  of 
pn  lit . 

(For  fuller  i»arlicular.s  nf  tlic  above,  see  i'utahi\iur  of  l' rat- Hooks  ami  (ivHlfsfoT 
Liniilon  Unii'er.tHii  EjniDuuiitltiin.) 
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COORDINATE  GEOMETRY:  The  Ri-ht  Line  and  Ciu-le 
By  \Vm.  I'.i;i(;(is.  I.L.H.,  |}.A..  F.C.S.,  and  G.  II.  Hkyax,  M.A. 
2s.     Kky,  4s.  6d.  not. 

"  'I'li'ii-oii^hly  soil  IK  I  1  liruu.^hout." — Kil  ncdtuni . 

Coordinate  Geometry,  Worked  Examples  in.     2s.  6d. 

FRENCH     READER,    ADVANCED,  containing  passages    in 
prose  and  verse  representative  of  all  the  modern  authors.      By 
•       S.  Baklkt,  B.-es-Sc,  and  W.  F.  :Mas()M,  ]\I.A.  Lond.     3s.  6d. 

French  Accidence,  The  Tutorial.     2s.  6d.         [In  ^preparation. 

French  Syntax,  The  Tutorial.     2s.  6d.  \_In 'preparation. 

Geometrical  Properties  of  the  Sphere.   Is.  6d.   [In  preparation. 

Intermediate  Arts  Examination  Papers  for  1886  and  1887, 

Is.  each  ;   188S  and  1889,  6d.  each 

Intermediate  and  B.A.  French   Papers,    from   1877  to  1892. 

3s.  6d. 
Intermediate  Mathematics.     2s.  6d. 

LATIN  COMPOSITION  AND  SYNTAX.  By  A.  H.  All- 
(KoFT,  M.A.  Oxon.,  and  J.  H.  Haydox,  M.A.  Camb.  and  Lond. 
With  c(jpiousKxercises.   Third  Edition .  2s.6d.  Key,  2s.6d.net. 

LATIN  GRAMMAR,  THE  TUTORIAL.  By  B.  J.  Hayes, 
M.A.  Lond.,  and  W.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  Lond.     3s.  6d. 

Latin  Honours  Papers.     3s.  6d. 

Latin  Reader,  The  Tutorial.     Is.  6d.     With  Complete  Voca- 
bulary, 2s.  6d.     Key,  2s.  6d.  net.  [Shortly. 
London  Undergraduate  Unseens.     Second  Edition.     Is.  6d. 
Matriculation  and  Intermediate  Greek.     2s.  6d. 
Mensuration  of  the  Simpler  Figures.     Is.  6d. 
Notabilia  of  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar.     Is.  6d.     (For  Hoxs.) 
Rome,  The  Tutorial  History  of,  to  A. D.  14.  3s.  6d.  [In  the  press. 
Synopsis  of  Elementary  Trigonometry.     Interleaved.  Is.  6d. 
Trigonometry,  An  Elementary  Text-Book  of.   [In  preparation. 

INTERMEDIATE     ARTS     DIRECTORY,     with    FULL 

ANSWERS  to  the  Examination  Papers.  Xo.  I.,  1888, 
2s.  6d.;  11.,  1889;  III.,  1890;  IV.,  1891.  No.  V.,  1892, 
Is.  6d.  net. 

(For  fuller  particulars  of  the  above,  see  Catalogue  of  Text -Books  and  Guuie-'^for 
London  University  Examinations.) 
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Z\K  tutorial  Scries— B,a.  c^  IB.Qc 


ASTRONOMY,  ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICAL.     A 

Text-Book  for  tlie  Lond.  B.A.  and  B.Sc.     By  C.  W.  C.  Barlow, 
M.A.  Lond.,  Camb.  and   Edin.,  and  G.  H.  Bryan,  M.A.  Canib. 
Second  Edition.     6s.  6d. 
"Sure  to  timl  tuvour  with  stiuloutsof  astronomy." — Xatint:. 

B.A.  Examination  Papers  (in  all  Subjects),  1889.     6d. 
The  Papers  for  1887  and  1888,  price  Is.  each  set. 

B.A.  Greek  Examination  Papers :  for  17  years  (excluding  those 
on  Prescribed  Authors),  with  Additional  Questions.     2s. 

B.A.  Latin  Examination  Papers  :  for  18  years,  with  Solutions  to 

the  last  Paper.     2s. 
B.A.  Mathematics  :  Questions  and  Solutions.      For  8  years, 

with  complete  Solutions.     3s.  6d. 

B.A.  Mental  and  Moral  Science  :  Papers  for  1.5  years.     2s. 

B.A.  Mixed  Mathematics :  for  1.5  years.     2s. 

EARLY   PRINCIPATE,  THE :   a  History  of  Rome  from  B.C. 

;il    Lu   A. I).  Ut).      By    A.  II.  Allcrokt,  'Sl.X.  Oxoa.,  and  J.  H. 

Haydox,  M.A.  Camb.  and  Lond.     2s.  6d. 
Ethics,   A  Manual  of.      By  J.  S.  ;Ma(  kknzik,  ^[.A.,   Fellow  of 

'l'riiiit\-  ('()Ilcu,'o,  Cambridge,     4s.  6d. 

TRENCH  READER,  ADVANCED.  Hy  S.  Barlet,  B.-es-Sc, 
;in.l  W.  F.  .M  AsoM,  M.A.  Loud.      3s.  6d. 

Higher  Greek  Reader  :  i;^2  Extracts  from  the  l)est  Writei-s,  in 
Thr('(>  Paits.     3s.  6d.      Ki:v  to  i'art  II. ,  2s.  6d.  i.i^t. 

Intermediate  and  B.A.  French  Papers:  from  1877  to  181>2  ;  with 
Model  Answers  to  tlic  last.      3s.  6d. 

LOGIC,  A  MANUAL  OF.     lU-  J.  Welton,  M.A.  Load.     2  vols. 

\ Ol.  i.,  10s.  6d.  [Vol.  II.  in  prviHiration. 

"  A  Vfiy  Koixl  bouk  .  .  .  not  Hkfly  to  be  superseilcd  lor  a  long  time  to  conic." — 

Kilunitloniil  lin'ifii'. 

Logic,  Questions  on,  with  Illustrative  Examples.     My  II.Holman, 

li.A.  Cumb.     2s.  6d.     Kkv,  2s.  6d.  not.  [  In  prcparatioH. 

Questions  on  Vol.  1.,  Is.  6d.  [Ready. 

London  B.A.  Unseens:   L;ititi  and  (Jreek.     2s. 

Model  Solutions  to  B.A.  Papers.    1888.     2s.  6d. 

Notabilia  of  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar.     Is.  Bd. 

THE  B.A.  DIRECTORY,  with  FULL  ANSWERS  to  the 
Examination  Papers.  Nos.  I.,  iss'.t  ;  ll,ls<»();  III..  ls<n. 
2s.  6d.  (  uch,  net. 

(V<<v  luller  particuliu's  uf  tlic  above,  we  CiititUtyuc  oj  i  rii-i-'vUi  uu'i  oinKfs  /("• 
Loniluii  Untrer»itij  K.nitii,iHiitii)ns.) 
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tutorial  Scric£>— 3nt  Sc  ei  iprcL  Sci. 


ANALYSIS  OF  A  SIMPLE  SALT.  With  a  Selection  of  Model 
Analy.st'.s.  liy  VVii.i.i am  liuKi.i.s,  LL.H  ,  B.A.,  F.C.S.,  and  R.  W. 
Stkwart,  B.Sc.  Loiul.     2s.     Tahle-s  ok  Analysis.     6d. 

"A  usi't'ul  and  trust  wcirtliy  assistance." — Nature. 

BIOLOGY,  TEXT-BOOK  OP.  By  II.  G.  Wklls,  B.Sc.  Lond., 
F./.S.,  F.C.P.      Vol.  I..  6s.  6d.     Vol.11.     In  preparation. 

COORDINATE    GEOMETRY:    The   Right  Line    and    Circle. 
By  William  Buniiis,  LL.H.,  B.A.,  and  G.  H.  Bryan,  M.A.     2s. 
Key,  4s.  6d.  not. 

Coordinate  Geometry,  Worked  Examples  in.     2s.  6d. 

Geometrical  Properties  of  the  Sphere.   Is.  6d.  [^In  preparation. 

HEAT,  TEXT-BOOK  OP,  covt'i-ing  the  entire  London  Int.  Sc. 
and  Vr'^\,  iSci.  Syllabus,  with  numerous  Diagrams  and  Calcula- 
tiona.     By  R.  W.  Stewart,  B.Sc.  Lond.     3s.  6d. 

"Clear,  ccncise,  well  arra!ige(l."--./oi?/vu(?  of  Education. 

Intermediate  Mathematics.     2s.  6d. 

Intermediate  Science  Mixed  Mathematics  Papers,  1877-1891, 
with  full  Answers  to  1890  and  1891.      2s.  6 d. 

LIGHT,  TEXT-BOOK  OP  (uniform  with  the  Text-Book  of  Heat). 
By  R.  W.  Stewart,  B.Sc.  Lond.     3s.  6d. 

"Well  a<lapti'il  for  general  use." — Sdiool  dnardlrin. 

MAGNETISM  AND    ELECTRICITY,    TEXT-BOOK  OP, 

By  R.  ^y.  Stewart,  B.Sc.  Lond.     5s.  6d. 

"  Useful  as  a  g(>ne>Kal  introduction  to  Electrical  Science." — Iron. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity,  Examples  in.     Is.  6d, 

[In  the  press. 
Mensuration  of  the  Simple  Pigures.     Is.  6d. 

Science  Examination  Papers  :  the  Questions  set  at  Inter.  Sc. 
and  Prel.  Sci.  Exams,  for  Twenty-four  years.  Three  Vols., 
Chemlstry,  Biology,  Physics,  each  2s.  6d. 

Science  Model  Answers.     Papers  set  July  1889.     2s.  6d. 

Synopsis  of  Elementary  Trig-onometry.    Interleaved.     Is.  6d. 

INTER.  SCIENCE  AND  PREL.  SCI.  DIRECTORY, 
with  PULL  ANSWERS  to  the  Examination  Papers. 
Xo.  I.  189U,  No.  II.  1891,  No.  HI.,  July  1892.    Each,  2s.  6d.  net. 

(For  fuller  particulars  of  tlie  ahove,  see  Catalogue  of  Ttat-Books  and  Guides  for 
London  University  Examinations.) 
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'\Ilniv.  dorr,  CoIL  tutorial  Scries. 


THE  TUTORIAL  LATIN    GRAMMAR.     By  B.  J.   Hayes, 
M.A.  Lond.,  aud  \V.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  Loud.     3s.  6d. 

LATIN    COMPOSITION    AND    SYNTAX.      With    copious 
Exercises.      Bv     A.    H.    Allckoft,    .M.A.    Oxon.,    and   J.    H. 
Haydon,  M.A.  Camb.  andL'iirl.     2s.  6d.     Key,  2s.  6d.  net. 
"  This  is  one  of  tht-  best  manuals  on  the  above  subject  that  we  have  met  with 
for  some  time." — 77(f  S<ho<ilm(i>iter. 

"The  clearness  and  concise  accuracy  of  this  book  throughout  are  truly  i-emark- 
able." — Education. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  :  Its  History  and  Structure. 

Jiy  H.  W.  Low,  M.A.  Lond.     3s.  6d. 
"  The  work  is  scholarly  and  accurate."— T/ie  School niaxter. 

"The  history  of  the  language  and  etymology  are  both  well  and  fully  treated."'— 
Teachers'  Monthly. 

"Aptly  and  clearly  written." — Teachers'  Aid. 

COORDINATE    GEOMETRY:    The  Right  Line  and  Circle. 
Hv    VVii.MAM    HKi(i(is,    LL.H.,  H.A.,  F.C.S.,   and  G.   H.  Bryan, 
M.A.    2s.     Key,  4s.  6d.  net. 
"Thoroughly  sound  throughout." — Kduraflon. 

"  An  admirable  attempt  on  the  part  of  its  authors  to  realize  the  position  (>f  the 
average  learner. " —  hdymtional  Times. 

ASTRONOMY,  ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICAL.     By 

C.    VV.   C    Baklow,    ALA.   Loud  ,  ChuiI)..  ami    Ldin.,  and    CI.   H. 
Bryan,  M.A.  Camb.,  Fellow  of  St.  I'eter's  Collo<;e.     68.  6d. 
"  Proliably  within  thelinuts  of  the  volume  no  better  description  of  the  methods 
by  which  the  marvellous  structure  of  scientitic  economy  ha.s  been  built  up  could 
liave  been  i;ivv\i."—Atlifiia:itm. 

"Hure  to  lind  favour  with  students  of  astronomy.  ' — Nature. 

A  MANUAL  or  LOGIC.      By  J.  Welton,  M.A.  Lond.     2  vols. 
Vol.  L     10s.   6d. 

Tliis  book  fiMl)nic«'8  tho  entire  B.A.  and  M.Sc.  Syllabus,  and 
renders  iinncccHsnry  the  purchase  of  the  niinieroMH  hooks  hitherlo 
UHod.  [  yol.  11.  in  j>reparatiun. 

"A  clear  and  compriidions  summary  of  the  views  »>f  various  thinkers  un  impor- 
tant arnl  doubtful  pnints.'— J"»(/ /(((/  (»/  Kilitralioit. 

HEAT  AND  LIGHT.  ELEMENTARY  TEXT-BOOK  OP. 

\',y  R.  \V.  Sn  u  vi;  i .  H.Sc  Loud       3s.  6d. 
This  l)ook  mdiriices  tb«  (witire  liOudon  Malnculntion  Syllabus. 
"  A  Htuilent  of  urdinary  al>ility  vvlio  wnrks  carefully  tlin)U>;h  this  book  need  not 
tiar  the  i'\;iiiiiniiti'iij.        'I'lit  SiliniihiKtstri . 

MAGNETISM     AND    ELECTRICITY.    ELEMENTARY 
TEXT-BOOK  or.     I{y  K.  W.  Stewart,  H.Sc.  Load.     3s.  6d. 

"  Anollui  ij|  hi.s  i  xcelleiil  text-books."-   Nature. 
"  Leaves  little  to  be  dt*Hirod."— A'(/Hi"a(to/utZ  Timt». 
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